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ITALY. 

The name Unit/ waa applt«<l at diiTermt Unj» to a ir«»y 
extent of country, ITw* Orccki), who ooarcely 
ever transferred theiniw'lvea from their own point of view to 
that of other nations, infiirm ua, that the name bo* 

ginnin;; in the exUento south, and indon^ng to a amaH 
tract of country, Iwvame grwiuaHy extended. They relate, 
that in ancient times the OenotrUna, under tbia name of 
without any name, produced th» *ag« Italun, who led tdiem 
from a »tatt> of (terfoct wUdnem, or front a life depending 
on the chase, tike that aacribed hy the Rotnana to the 
Abr>riginoa, to agriouitme and fixed liabitatioiM, and be* 
came their lawgiver. Tliat hia laws, reaembling tfaoM of 
MintH, were olwerved fi>r many oentunea, and that at fint 
the mune Italia was reatricted to the aoutibani haU* «f 
Brattitun, that is, the pentiHnila between and the 

iathmua, extending firom the St^Oelkn to tlte Kapetinian 
gulf; that the name was then eoctended so as to oemprlae, 
in about its widest sense, the oonntxy sonfib at * fine dmwa 
from Pondoma to Metapontam. ThiswlMde derindimifieai 
the Oenotoian {wadod is withoat any mtlhcR&y whatewar, 
thoBgh it is emtMtt, that in the tune of tdte Psniaa wan^ 
woi» tr. M 
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and perhaps even somewhat later, that line actually formed 
the boundary of Italy. Nay, that boundary, instead of 
extending in the course of a whole century, even became 
somewhat narrower, and the line, instead of beginning at 
Posidonia, ran from the river Laos to Metapontum, along 
the subsequent frontier between Lucania and Brultlum, so 
that the north-western part of the country was detached 
from it This boundary afterwards remained fixed wiili 
the Greeks; and the countries north of it were designated 
by different names, of which I shall speak hereafter. But 
after the middle of the fifth century of Rome, or about 
twenty years after the death of Alexander, the name Italia 
was extended by the Greeks as far as the Tiber. Previously 
Cumae had not been in Italy, but now even Rome is spoken 
of as a city of Italy. 

This view entertained by the Greeks, though one-sided, 
is so attractive and seductive, that one easily allows one’s 
self to be captivated by it, especially as we have no detailed 
account of the natives of Italy to oppose to it. But amid a 
countless number of particular subjects requiring critical 
treatment in ancient history, people liavc forgotten to ask, 
How did the natives come to use this name? And this 
question changes our point of view. Wc have, indeed, no 
ancient Roman^ monuments on tins subject, but wc know 
for certain, that after the beginning of the sevciitli century, 
the name Italy was applied by the Romans to the whole 
peninsula, as far as Cmlpine Gaul; nay, Polybius extends 
it even to the foot of the Alps. The name Italy is very 
ancient, and occurs in the earliest fmginents known to us; 
it is manifestly of native origin, and was hahitually used 
by the Romans in their official language. What then were 
the limits set to it by the Romans? Did they consider 
themselves to be living beyond the boundaries of Italy about 
the middle of the fifth century when the Greeks drew their 
line of demarcation? If the Samnites and Etruscans were 
beyond that line, what was the name they applied to the 
whole of the peninsula ? Almost all the cobs discovered 
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on the frontim of Lucania and Samaiitm in acmihwi 
Italy, bear the inacription VUetiu; and a autement in 
Suetonius, a very well read scholar, in hhi life of Vilelliua, 
mentions ViitHia m a divinity worshipped in all Italy, 
Some of the coins, moreover, liave a peculiar figtire, a buU 
with a mans fitcc* The ancients k$tly inform m, that 
vUubtSy in the anaient Italian language, signified both a 
calf and a heifer. ^Accordingly, I recognise in this figure 
tlie symbolical representation of a hero and archegetet of 
the }>eople, who was called by the Greeks lialus, and by 
the Italian nations VitelJius or Vitalus, and was represented 
on their coins in a hieroglypliical manner as a bull Thia 
figure of the bull lias always benm mbiindcrsUKKl; all 
kinris of and mythological expUnalions fmvo 

attvfr«ir(erb and a va.«t deal has been vriitten about 
Auinum, and the lik<». All c<uint*k's derive their 

nuTK'H fnun tluir irdutbiinnls; Kgvpl {done, which was 
(SuH oa'ddl ]>y the lonians from iu riyrr (thu (hlywy 
»:co‘ribcs it Trorn^es:), forms an exception, 

d his vt.itomfmt h crrtaiin for Jefp/pfm was (he ortginal 
mono .d’tbo livt v Nib' wbuh 1’^ j«iugtil/4r!y nmuirkablo, and 
uIm'U »\*.oHou the eoimiry; so that Iwjth bnve (ho 

Mime uair»(*. I he name wan fmrign to the n^uives as 

a n.'uue of their eountiy; the name witli them was CAmi, 
whence l!n" j r ople oiigt i to have k en called or 

Wit |> thij^ hinghj f xeeption, the names of cjuuntr kfs arc derived 
fonn their inhabitants^; in g<*ography we always 

Inn e tlse name of the jx ople, and then that of tho 
eouhtrv* So ubo "IraXoi k the original name of the pt^opfe, 
«n .} frvuu it k foruu'd Italia, the country of the Italu 
ThefK^ Itnli eompiiMxl anumWr of tiibcsof PeUtgian origin, 
which Iweli them under dilTcrent mimes, as Oenotrkns, 
Dauuians, Tytrhenians, Latins, Liburnians, and 
Sicuiians, extending on both coasts of the fxmlasttla a« far 
the Kridanus, though it is uncertain whether m early 
times they occupied the whole peninsula as &r as the 
frontier of Liguria and the Po, or whether in the soudi 

b2 
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they possessed all the country, while in the north they 
dwelt only on the coasts. 

If we go back to the earliest accounts, we may assert, 
that the country south of a line from the coast of Etruria 
and Latium, from the Liris and Vultumus up to the ridge 
which extends beyond mount Vulturous as far as the 
heights of mount Garganus, was wholly inhabited by the 
Italian nation. The nation, however, *was not confined 
within those limits, but also inhabited Latium and Etruria, 
and extended on the north of mount Garganus as far 
as the river Po, under the names of Liburnians, Pelas- 
gians, and SicuHans. This is the light in which we must 
view the population of Italy in the earliest times to which 
we can go back, before those nations were pressed on 
by a double immigration. For as in other parts, so here 
also nations were pushing onward from the north, some in 
a body, and of others only particular branches. Some of 
the Italian nations were expelled, and others remained in 
their native places, because the conquerors were not so 
savage as to be unable to live among them, and preferred 
having quiet settlements to a wandering life. Tlip nation 
which gave this great impulse, and unseated {avearr^crap) 
others, was in all probability that of the Etruscans. Farther 
cast, the Illyrians spi'cad themselves from the north, and 
the Etruscans in Italy proceeded in the same direction. 
The people, which, in the first instance, penetrated into the 
country of the Italians, partly expelling and partly subduing 
thorn, were the Opioans. They must be conceived as 
pressing onward in a broad line, commencing from the 
banks of tlio Tiber, so that they took possession of the 
country of the Acquians, Marsians, Pclignians, northern 
Samnium, the district of the Frentaiilans, and western 
Apulia. At that time they had not yet established them- 
selves eitlicr in Campania or in any part of Samnium. 
Being pressed by the Sabines, they penetrated into the 
country of the Italians, and overpowered them in all Daunia 
so that Daunia became Apulia; and then they advanced 
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into soathem Samniam, Campania, and even into Latium. 
Italy thus became reduced and confined within those Teiy 
boundaries mentioned in the earliest Greek traditions, 
namely, a line from Posidonia to Metapontum. But the 
Oscan invaders did not long retain these conquests; they 
maintained one part of them,*but lost another. The Sabines 
were not satisfied with driving them back beyond the 
ancient frontiers, but pursued them farther, and thus there 
arose the Sabeelian nations, that is, the Samnites in the 
widest sense of the term, the Lucantans, and, within their 
boundaries, the Bmttians. The same country, therefore, 
must be regarded at one period as Italian, and at another 
as Oscan, and again at another as Sabcllian. This is the 
cause of the immense confusion. 

The Sabcllians were not a numerous nation, and wherever 
they settled, they appear to have ruled over the subject 
people rather than to have changed them ; the Oscans seem 
to have acted dilTorcntly. In the countries which adopted 
tlie Opican name, and had formerly belonged to the Italians, 
the Opican language supplanted the ancient Italian or 
Sieulian tongue ; and when the same countries were taken 
by the Sabcllians, the latter were not numerous enough 
again to change the language, but they themselves adopted 
that of the Opicans; and hence the language of the Samnites, 
Lucanians, and others, is called by the Romans Oscan. It 
is an established fact, that the groundwork of this language 
was essentially difierent from the real Sabine. The whole 
of the Sabine nation stood to the people among whom they 
had settled, in the same relation in which the Franks stood 
to the Gauls, or the Lombards to the nations of Italy. The 
Franks, for a long time, and in fact until the reign of 
Charlemagne, spoke Frankish, and the name of the country 
ever after was France, although the language of the people 
afterwards became Roman; in like manner the Sabcllians 
bore this name, although their language was Oscan. This is 
the only method of explaining the apparent' contradictions in 
many ancient accounts: the Oscans and Sabellians were 
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difierent nations, but their language was the same, the Oscan 
prevailing everywhere among them. I liavc for many years 
laboured to discover how it was possible for the language of 
the Samnites to be Oscan, seeing that the two nations were 
essentially, if not altogether, different. Explanations, like 
that here given by means of comparison with other nations 
and ages, may be applied to the history of nations as w'ell 
as to the history of constitutions and laws; a friend of mine, 
a very ingenious man, has called this ^‘the comparative 
history of nations,” alluding to comparative natural history. 
Voltaire says, comparaison iCest pas raison^ but still it often 
leads to the truth, though it can never supply the place of 
real proof. But to return to our subject, while the Greeks 
exclusively apply the name Opicans to the foreign settlers 
in those parts, and call the country Opica or Ausonxa^ 
because the people called themselves Auruncans, the natives 
adhered to the name Italia, although the Italians had cither 
been expelled or were united and mingled with the con- 
querors. Within this extent of Italy, then, the ruling 
Sabcllians adopted both for themselves and for the Oscans 
the name of Italicans. Thus, according to the rules of the 
grammatical logic, which pervades the Latin language, we 
sec Italia derived from Italic and from this again the name 
Italicif which without any change might be given to the 
Italians. Such changes of meaning, however, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Latin language, for common usage 
avails itself of such diflercnccs, where they exist, for the 
purpose of adding some modification to the original meaning. 
It is not till later times, towards the end of the seventh 
century — the real line of demarcation is formed by the poets 

of the Augustan age, and by the Augustan age in general 

that Itali homines and Itali arc ir^d simply to designate 
Indians in general: Italicum genus md' Italici were the 
inhabitants of Italy within the modern kingdom of Napks, 
exclusive of the Greeks. This is the meaning of the name 
iu Sallust, who wrote in the old Roman fashion, 

I have already mentioned to you that the name Italia 
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was indigenous in the peninsula^ and that consequently 
it was applied to a wider extent of country than was 
supposed by the Greeks. I have also indicated to you the 
traces of its history, though not so fur back as wo are inclined 
to imagine them to extend. In speaking of the history of 
Greece, I remarked incidentally, that some events are assigned 
to dates about two centuries too early. The same is the 
case in regard to the migrations and conquests of the 
nations in Italy. About the middle of the fifth century of 
the city, a decisive change took plac.e in Italy, which had 
been preparing ever since the time of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
The Greeks were then more strictly confined to their own 
territories; and the ancient Italians, who kept up an inter- 
course witli them or wore under their dominion, lost their 
assumed character of Greeks, and became subject to the 
SubcUiun nations, which were known to the Greeks under 
the general name of Opicans. They bore this name, 
because there can bo no doubt, that the first who conquered 
a great part of those countries, were for the most part Oscans, 
who were afterwards obliged to retreat before the Sabcllians. 

Now, as tlic wliolo of the soutli of Italy, as far as the 
country of the Marxians, again formed an almost compact 
Sabdiiau country (except that in the greater part of 
Apulia the Sabcllians liad not made any conquests, but 
the Opicans maintained tlieir dominion over the ancient 
Italians), and as the inhabitants of this country called 
themsedves Italicans, it became customary with the Greeks 
also to call them Italicans, and the southern country Ausonia 
or Italia — the latter in the language of ordinary life, the 
former only in poetry; — but the people were rarely or 
never called TraXoi, nor did the earlier Greeks apply to 
them the name TraXt^ot, but called them "OmKoL This 
leads me to make f philological observation. It is well 
known that Juvenal uses the expression opiei mureSf which 
is commonly rendered in the dictionaries by “ old-fashioned,” 
“ rude,” “stupid,” or “ barbarous;” but no further explanation 
is given. The feet is this. The Greeks viewed the Opicans 
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in a very unfortunate light, as the deftroyers of the pws- 
perity of souAem Italy, and as inen that »8erved as Int^ 

xaeTcensriea in the southern arinies ^e-g* the Mainertines in 

Sicily); but those who remained at home were by no 
means contemptible; they appear in*a veiy difiFCTent light, 
as the leading men among the Samnites, Lucanians, .and 
others ; traits are found among them which inspire great 
respect, and there are undoubted traces of their having 
devoted themselves, at an early period, to the study of 
Greek literature. But those of them with whom the Greeks 
came most frequently in contact, were people pretty much of 
the same character as the Thracians and Scythians in the 
comedies of Aristophanes. The name Opicans was ex- 
tended by them in a contemptuous sense to all the Italicans, 
and even to the Romans, as we see from one of the 
fragments of Cato. The Greeks in general distinguished 
themselves from all non-Greeks in a harsh and coarse 
manner; but the designations which they applied to 
foreigners differ according to the different nations with 
which they came in contact. The term fidp^apoi was 
originally no doubt applied only to nations of the Carian 
race, Carians, Lydians, and Mysians; ’OviKoi, in the same 
sense, to the inhabitants of Italy; and Kdp^avot in the 
*' Supplicos" of Acscliylus apparently a Cyrenaic term, seems 
to have been applied to the Egyptians and Libyans. I do not 
understand Coptic, nor do I possess any books or dictionary 
of that language, from which 1 might derive any informa- 
tion; but I am almost certain that the word Kdp^avoi is 
Coptic, for Aeschylus uses it in speaking of the Egyptians. 
Its original meaning is unknown to me. We thus see 
how the general contrast between Greeks and foreigners 
presents itself in different shades. 

About^he time of Pyrrhus, the naSe Italy, in its whole 
extent, was applied to the peninsula as far as the frontiers 
of Etruria and the river Tiber. In this sense the name was 
used by the Greeks throughout the sixth century, and 
probably by the Romans also, for both strictly separate the 
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rest of Italy from Etrdria. There is a remarkable passage in 
Clemens Alexandrmns» who, in his ** Stromata,** says, 
which borders on Etruria.** 1 do not quote Clemens as 1 
would any other ancient Alexandrian author, for -he did 
absolutely nothing but copy from the writers of the sixth 
century, that is, from those who lived about the time of 
Aristarchus ; and he stops short there, because the authors 
from whose works he made his compilations, belonged to 
that period alone. Clemens is generally viewed in too 
favourable a light ; still, however, he contains abundant 
materials, and no philologer ought to neglect him* When 
Etruria became more and more Romanised, though there 
were no Roman colonies in the interior of the country, and 
when the idea of other states^ existing in Italy by the 
side of Rome, vanished, another step was made in advance, 
and the name Italy was applied to the whole peninsula' as 
fur as the foot of the Alps; and in this sense Italy is spoken 
of by Polybius. Another question cannot, perhaps, be 
answered; it is this: did he include Liguria under the name 
of Italy? — did he employ the term Alps in such a manner 
as to comprise the Ligurian mountains between the coast of 
(icnoa as far as the Po? — or did he extend the boundaries of 
Italy and Gaul from the Macra as far as the territory of 
Modena about the Po, then continuing thorn south of the Po, 
near Placentia and Parma, beyon<l the river, so as to make 
them run west of the Tioinus as far as tlic mountains? The 
lust is the more probable, as it is the more natural line. 
In the official language of the Romans, the Rubicon formed 
the boundary of Italy, so that even Rycnna and the tliree 
Legations, which were otherwise not (Zallie, were included 
in Cisalpine Gaul* Augustus was the first to add Cisalpine 
Gaul to Italy, so as to make the river Varus the frontier 
towards Gaul, and the town of Pola towards htnm People 
may think of Augustus as they please; I do not praise him, 
nor do I blame him ; his arrangements were great, and 
have exercised an influence upon the history of the world; 
his divisions of Rome and Italy became permanent. His 
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divirioD of Italy remained in force for a period of a thousand 
yearSi that is, down to the time of the Ottos, the Saxon 
emperors; and this durability shows that the divisions were 
based upon a necessary and natural foundation, whence, 
with the exception of slight changes, they remained 
during subsequent periods. On the side of Istria, the 
boundary has become somewhat narrower, in consequence 
of the change of the population, which in Istria became Sla- 
vonian. Under the emperors after Maximinian it became 
customary to call Lombardy, including Istria, Italy; what 
was then the name of the southern countries, I know not; 
hence the Lombard kings call themselves reges Italiae, 
and this Italy is termed by Gregorius Turonensis parva 
Italia. 

We shall use the name Italy in the sense in which it is 
now generally done, excluding Savoy, which, like the 
French parts of Switzerland and Belgium, belongs to 
France. The country about the Adige, however, from 
Roveredo as far as Botzen, ought to be regarded as part of 
Italy. When you arrive therefrom Germany by way of 
Moran, you feel that you are quite in the south, the air and 
everything else reminds you of it; some of the people indeed 
speak German, but they arc not Germans, and their coun- 
tenances are ugly; the country, on the other hand, is very 
beautiful, and in the neighbourhood of Botzen it is like a 
Paradise. You feel that you are in the south and in Italy, 
whereas in Savoy you are in France, for it has none of the 
peculiarities of Italy. If you pay attention to everything, 
the physiognomy and the dialects, you will be astonished 
to find how clearly the diflerent tribes of antiquity can still 
be distinguished. My friend Arndt first directed my atten- 
tion to this. “ When you go to Italy,” said he, notice 
the dififircnce of the tribes on the borders of Tuscany,” 
That was the bopndury between the Etruscans and Ligu- 
rians. I was quite surprised still to find among the Tuscans 
the same fat, round faces, which are seen in ancient works 
of art The Etruscans can still be distinguished from 
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the Umbrians, and the latter again from the Cisalpine Gauls, 
at least in masses. In Lombardy you may, notwithstanding 
the strong mixture, still distinguish the dialects, and through 
them the parts which were inhabited by Gauls from those 
of the Veneti. It is a mistake to believe that the Italians 
arc very unlike their ancestors; the actual difference arises 
from the strong admixture of Slavonians, and not from the 
immigrations, though the Goths were very numerous; but 
the Lombards were not; the former came with their women 
and children, and amounted, according to Procopius, to 
nearly a million of souls. 

The three islands which are now considered as parts of 
Italy, and in which Italian is spoken, do not belong to it, 
and must be treated of separately. 

Italy proper, as defined by Augustus, commenced at the 
Alpes Maritmae ; the Alps arc then further divided into 
the Cottian, Graian, Pennine, Ractian, Cavnian, and Julian 
Alps. I shall explain to you each of these names, so as to 
enable you to find your way among, and to become familiar 
with, those mountains. From the Alps, then, which form 
the boundary, the Apennines branch off in the north of 
Piedmont in two ranges; on the one side from the two 
St. Bernards near Aosta and Ivrca, and on the other frofla 
the Maritime Alps, and the two uniting in the territory 
of Montferrat run through Liguria close to the coast, 
so that in many parts of the territory of Genoa roads for 
vehicles along the sea have had to be made by blowing up 
the rocks, and horses often still find it difficult to pass along 
the sea-coast. They then turn east from the sea into 
Tuscany, where the mountains, properly speaking, first 
receive the name of Apennines. Afterwards they spread and 
extend in a south-eastern direction towards the Adriatic; 
tlictt proceeding through the middle of the kingdom of 
Naples they fill, in many, though not giirallcl ranges, the 
whole of Lucania and Bruttium ; but there the mountains 
all at once disappear, though in the Abruzzi, where the 
isthmus separates the southern from the northern country, 
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they in some parts reach a height of 8,000 feet. For a 
distance of many miles nothing but small hills are visible. 
If that country were inhabited by an enterprising people, 
such as the French or English, the isthmus would long since 
have been broken through, for nothing would be easier than 
to make a canal there and to connect the two seas. 

The Alps, as is well known, are primary mountains; and 
their ramifications in the territory of Genoa, which proceed 
from mount St. Bernard and the Maritime Alps, are of 
the same character; but the Apennines assume a different 
nature, and appear throughout Italy as rocks of limestone ; 
in the Majella they may be of a different character, for 
Alpine productions are found there. In the southernmost 
part of Italy, facing Sicily, another range of mountains rises 
of quite a different character, being a continuation of 
the Sicilian mountains, of which Aetna is the central knot. 
The country near Rhegiura is evidently torn off, as is 
indicated even by its name. 

It is only the middle portion of the western coast of 
Italy, about a hundred miles from Rome, that is volcanic; 
the volcanic character always appears south of the Apennines, 
and prevails in a portion of Latium, as is evident from the 
soil and the lakes, as e. g., the Alban hills and the Alban lake ; 
the lake of Nemi is a crater. The territory of Campania 
in its ancient sense (Terra di Lavoro) is of the same 
character, but it docs not extend very far into the interior, 
for it is visible only in the Phlegraean plains as far as the 
Liris, and in the country about the gulf of Naples as far as 
the range of mountains, which terminates between Sorrento 
and Amalfi; tliis mountain forms the soutliern boundary of 
the volcanic ground. All the rest of Italy is essentially 
non- volcanic ; Lombardy contains indeed a few springs to 
which one might be inclined to ascribe a volcanic origin, 
but at any rate onjy in an improper sense; the coast of the 
kingdom of Naples on the Adriatic, the whole of Apulia 
and lapygia is altogether a limestone country. This stone, 
in its noblest form, as marble, appears especially in Tuscany 
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OQ the frontier of Liguria, where the Apomines begin to 
form a distinct range; it is th^ that it appears most 
perfectly crystallised. In the south-eastern countries, on the 
other hand, it gradually changes into chalk, and forms 
natural saltpetre by an affiniU disposie. 

Although Italy is called a unique country, although wo 
think of it as the fair and charming Hesperia, and as the 
country of oranges described by the poets, still it presents 
the very greatest variety of climate; the diflferences are 
as great, and perhaps even greater than in Germany. We 
may divide the whole country into three natural parts; wo 
might perhaps make four, but there are in reality only three 
great divisions. The first may be termed Greek Italy, com- 
prising very little more than the country occupied by Greek 
settlements, that is, the country of the ancient Itali from tho 
neighbourhood of Terracina exclusive of Latium. Imagine 
a line running from Terracina across the mountains, the Liiis 
and Vulturnus, down to Beneventura, through the valley of 
the Calor as far as the Garganus: the country south of t^is 
line is what I term Greek Italy, because its vegetation and 
its climate are Greek ; the diftbrcncc between this part and the 
countries north of it is greater than that existing between 
the latter and Germany. All the plants and trees which 
aic seen at Koine only here and there, and are kept up witli 
great labour and diffieulty, grow there naturally and almost 
wild, as, for example, the cactus and aloe, which are really 
southern plants; the pine-tree is rare, and firs scarcely occur 
at all, while the dtvarf-palm already grows between the 
rocks. Everything not only ripens earlier, as olives and 
figs, but the &uit is altogether of a different, a southern 
character; the vegetation is so mighty and gigantic that we 
in the north can scarcely form an idea of it. At Home 
oranges may be destroyed by frost, but in Greek Italy this 
is impossible ; and things which grow |t Borne only in 
favourable years, are there quite common. This is the ease 
with all plants; in short, a man thme finds himself in quite 
a difierent country. When at Rome I felt as much at hmne, 
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as a foreigner who has not renounced his own country can 
possibly feel, and I entered the country free from the pre- 
judices of a native; I visited southern Italy with the physical 
feeling of a Roman (the Roman climate is still very vividly 
before my mind), but I had not imagined that every thing 
could be 80 different at Terracina. I felt the same when I 
went from Germany to Italy, though it was then rather the 
feeling that I was entering a foreign land. The neighbour- 
hood of Terracina is a particularly excellent country. All 
the wines from the districts of the Liris have a Greek 
character, whereas those of central Italy stand in the middle 
between French and Greek wines, and arc in reality bad; 
the sky is of quite a different colour, and the air has some- 
thing magic and clastic, something elevating and delicious, 
in comparison with which the atmosphere at Home is heavy 
and oppressive. The farther south you go, the more beau- 
tiful everything becomes; I never was in the extreme south, 
but I still hope one day to visit it.. However, I have been 
assured by travellers who had been there, that the charms 
constantly increase, the farther south you go; you perceive 
them even at Formiac, still more in the ncighbourliood of 
Naples, and they appear in a still higher degree at Amalfi; 
in Calabria nature is sjiid to be quite as delightful as on the 
south coast of Sicily. The physiognomy and the muscles 
of men also arc ditferent. 

The second natural division consists of central Italy^ 
which, however, has very different boundaries from those 
marked in our maps. The southern frontier has already 
been fixed by what I said before; but the northern runs 
along the Acsis from the borders of Marca Ancona, the 
ancient Picenum, across the ridge of the Apennines, so 
that the sources of the Tiber still belong to central Italy; 
it then passes along the Apennines on the frontiers of the 
tcrritoiy of Bologna to the point where the Apennines 
unite with the Alps, so that even the coast of Genoa be- 
longs to tlus part of Italy. This division is likewise based 
upon the vegetation. Its high mountainous parts have of 
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course a lower temperature than the valleys, though they 
are by no means thoroughly different; they belong as parts 
to the whole, as every whole consists of several and diverse 
parts. Their character, on the other hand, is quite different 
from that of the opposite heights, which, under the same 
degree of latitude, descend into Lombardy. This division, 
then, with the exception of its highest mountain regions, 
is the country of the olive-tree, whence the excellent olive 
plantations in the territories of Lucca and Genoa, and also 
in Marca Ancona. In the south-western parts of Italy, 
as, for example, at Naples, the olives are not of equal 
value, though they are still excellent. The race of men in 
central Italy has less of the southern character; they still 
share with the southern people the development of the 
muscular fibres, tliough they have it lu a less degree; but 
their features arc less harsh, the forms being more round 
and fleshy; yet those features differ according to the dif- 
ferent districts and races. 

Northern Italy docs not at all follow the parallels of lati** 
tude; it commences on the frontiers betw'cen the Marca 
Ancona and tlie duchy of Urbino, and runs along the 
novtlicrn slope of the Apennines up to the Alps: accord- 
ingly it encloses the large basin of the Po, extending 
beyond the Ticino and Doria, where the boundary line 
ri<es up to the heights. This part presents a great dif- 
ference in temperature and vegetation from the southern 
countries: the winters arc severe, and at tlie foot of the 
Alps hard frosts are not uncommon; the oHve-treo no 
longer thrives, but is more like a shrub resembling a crippled 
willow, and all the southern plants which still occur in 
central Italy, such as oranges and lemons, are raised only 
by artificial means and with difficulty as in Germany; the 
cactus, aloe, and the like, arc quite out of the question. 
The winters are of a northern character and commence 
early; the atmosphere is heavy and unpleasant, and the 
whole country has this character more or less. A person 
coming from the south, e.g. from Florence or Ancona, feela 
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that he is is a northern country: in the Tyrol and in the 
Baetiaa distriota, near Trent and Botzen, the climate ia fer 
more southerly than there, although in northern Italy the 
heat in summer is very great; but the cold in winter is 
equally great, and, in addition to this, the air is generally 
moist and warm. 

These divisions are also traceable in history: northern 
Italy was the country of the Gauls, and was but gradually 
incorporated by the Romans with Italy. The Romans 
not unjustly speak of the pingw caelum of those countries; 
and the Milanese are to this day taunted by the southern 
Italians writh their aer crassus. For this reason the in- 
habitants are on the whole ugly and awkward figures, 
with the exception of those of V^enice, which has a very 
peculiar and beautiful race of men. The Ligurians also 
are handsome, the Piedmontese are strikingly fiiir and almost 
too delicate, while otherwise the northern Italians have 
uncommonly coarse skins. The Genoese approach more 
closely the peculiar Italian race, and the Milanese have 
vulgar features, and no appearance of refinement and fresh- 
ness. The Piedmontese, as I have already remarked, show 
a high degree of refinement, and when, in addition to this, 
they are blooming, they are most handsome, especially the 
women; but such a combination is rarely seen, they are 
generally too fair. The Tuscans are rather a handsome race, 
with round faces, and the Florentines have even something 
German in their countenances. The development of the 
muscles, which wo find in southern and to some extent also 
in central Italy, is wanting in the northern Italians. It has 
for long time been a matter of doubt, as to whether the 
ancients studied anatomy; but if a person carefully ex- 
amines an ordinary Italian model, he will be convinced, 
that they did not requite to study anatomy: the muscles 
are so perfectly developed, that they can be easily and 
completely distinguished on a naked arm; the whole play 
of the muscles can be seen without anatomical operation. 
This was probably the case to a still greater extent among 
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the Greeke, but this is not so in the bodies of northern 
nations; and the muscles of a northern Italian toe as much 
concealed under the skin as they are in our own bodies. 

The dialects do not quite coincide, with this division; in 
the north of Italy they vary greatiyi although the Genoese 
and Ligurian pr^ominate. 

After this account of the diviinon of Italy into three 
parts, I shall continue the description of its physical features* 
I shall first speak of the Alps. To describe them is beyond 
my powers; if you want to form an idea of them, you must 
read the excellent description of Strabo; I have seen only 
those of the Tyrol The Alps with the ancients are much 
more extensive than in our maps; not because the nations 
dwelling near them applied the name to a greater range 
of mountains; but they are too far distant from us, and 
wc, having a different mode of speaking, are not inclined 
to apply the name to the same extent of mountains; the 
wliole range, however, forms one mass. The southernmost 
Alps are those known by the name of Alpea Maritimae^ 
wliich afterwards formed a (iistinct region in the north of 
Nice. This city is, properly speaking, situated beyond the 
natural boundaries of Italy, but strangely enough, belongs 
to l^icdrnout, although it is situated beyon<l the mountains* 
It is very possible that, if Augustus had not made the Vanis 
tlic boundary, Nice would now be a town of Provence. The 
Alps there rise to a mighty height, although they do not 
belong to the highest; the road from Nice to Coni is a diffi* 
cult mountain road. It is not quite certain as to whether the 
ancients had a clear notion of the boundaiy lines. The Alps, 
near Brian^on, are not distinguished by the ancients by a 
separate name; the ancient road there ran from the Rhone to 
Turin; that over Mount Cenis was not made till a later period. 
These Alps are joined by the Alp4s$ Cottiae, where, until 
the time of Nero, there existed a small Gallic principality 
under the supremacy of Rome. Next come the Alpe$ 
Graiae with the two St. Bernards, the great and the little; 
the latter is the mountain passed by Hannibal, according to 
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General Melville and De Luc’s incontrovertible arguments. 
This fact ought to be beyond all doubt, and it is insuffer- 
able to see the old questions on this point raised again and 
again. The French army in 1800 crossed the great St. 
Bernard. The AJj^es Graiae are said to have received their 
name from Hercules, who was believed to have crossed 
them on his expedition into Spain: but the name must 
have had a different origin. After them follow the Alpes 
Pmninae^ the Simplon as far as the Furca; the Alpes 
Nepontiaej tl\c St. Gothard, SplUgen, etc. After this the 
names are obscure until we reach the Alpes Raeticae, which 
extend in the Tyrol from Graubiindten to the Paster valley. 
The Alpes Juliae^ next to these, appear under this name 
without any reason being assigned for it ; but it was no doubt 
derived from Julius Caesar, to whose province they belonged, 
but why they were named after him, is unknown. They are 
also called Alpes Noricae; they arc the Alps of Carniola, 
and one branch of them extends into Istria, while another 
runs round the gulf of the Adriatic into Dalmatia. 

The Apennines jcin the Alps in the country of Piedmont 
south of the Po; at first their character is indefinite, but 
soon their own peculiarities and a marked difference from 
the Alps arc developed. In ancient times they were, no doubt, 
a vast woody range from one end of Italy to the other, 
whereas the greater part is now barren. In the territory 
of Genoa, where I have seen them, in the neighbourhood 
of Florence and in the Komagna, wdth which I am inti- 
mately acquainted, and in fact from the frontiers of Modena 
and Lucca, they present a very sad aspect, for they are 
utterly barren, and there is something wild, desolate, and 
terrific about them. During summer, there is no snow on 
any of those heights; in May it is often seen, though it is 
but very little: still, however, the mountains are very high, 
especially on the frontiers of Florence and Bologna. During 
winter, storms are of very common occurrence, and no man 
can find his way through them on account of the snow; the 
description which Livy gives of the storms in those parts 
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is c^inly not much exaggetated. I hare pasted ihose 
mountains in fair weather, and when 1 reach^ the right 
height, 1 perceived at once that 1 >fras in the r^on 
of storms. The passage of Hannibal with his anny across 
that mountain during a snow-storm must certainly have 
been terrible, nor can we wonder that the Goths of Bada* 
gaisus perished there in winter: I think I have found out 
the district where this happened. Towards Umbria the 
mountains become considerably lower; they there form a 
thoroughly beautiful country, the air on the heights is 
healthy, and chesnut forests again make their appearance. 
The mountains then run through Umbria in a south-eastern 
direction across the country of Camariua* into the Abruzzi, 
and their height again increases immensely, so that perpetual 
snow is said to be found on mount Majella and some others; 
but this snow must be limited to the ravines. Winter there 
commences very early; at Ilomq tho top of mount Leoncssa 
is seen covered with snow even at tho beginning of 
November, and frequently continues there till April, 'llus 
is the highest ridge in Italy, and abotft it wo have to look 
for the most ancient seats of the Sabines. Ihencc the 
mountains extend into Saronium, and one branch runs 
towards mount Garganus. Farther south, the mountains 
lose their excessive height, and arc again, up to their top, 
covered with wood, either chesnuts or other trees that are 
useful to man. The mountains there are comparatively of 
a moderate size, and arc exposed to the full influence 
of a southern climate, especially in Lucania, and in their 
continuation extend into Bruttium down to the penin- 
sula which physically belongs to Sicily. The last extre- 
mity, which ought no longer to bo called Apcnnii\e8, 
for it neither belongs to them in a geological point of view, 
nor do the mountains run in the same direction— I allude to 
the mountain between Lucania and the isthmus— is the Sila, 
the large Bruttian range of mountains covered with fir 
forests, where the Bomans had their large establishments for 
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the manufacture of tar, and whence they derived their 
timber for ship>building. 

These general remarks about the mountains may suffice 
for the present: 1 shall enter more into detail, as occasions 
occur, and now pass on to the rivers. 

The Padus, the jluvtorum rex Eridanut, has none of the 
characteristics of a southern river; it has the same natural 
features as the Waal and the Leek in the Netherlands, for 
it is muddy, and as it has been so long shut in between 
embankments, its bed is so high, that the surface of its 
waters is from fifteen to twenty feet above the level of the 
surrounding country. The whole basin of the Po, and of 
the rivers emptying themselves into it, was originally a vast 
bay of the sea, which was gradually confined to these 
rivers; it is a “river-marsh,” as the people in Dithmarsh 
would say. How many thousands of years may this process 
have lasted ! At the time when the mouth of the Po was far 
above the point where it now is, a succession of downs had 
been formed from the neighbourhood of Rimini as far as 
the innermost corn# of the Adriatic, or as far as Aquilcia 
and Trieste, just as in the Kurische and Frische Nehrung 
in Prussia, and as was formerly the case along the coast 
from Calais to Jutland. Behind these downs there was a 
vast inland lagunc which became gradually filled up; in the 
neighbourhood of Venice the lilling up is prevented only 
by artificial means. These hillocks of sand are now called 
lido; such a one exists near Veniec, and upon it depends 
the safety of the city during high floods. Ravenna was in 
antiquity a city like Venice, built upon islands and stakes; 
but the space gained in the course of 2000 years scarcely 
amounts to eight miles. All the rivers descending from 
the Apennines on the south of the Po empty themselves 
into it, and all those which flow from the north on the east 
of the lake of Garda discharge their waters into the 
laguncs; they all have their sliare in extending the coast. 
The most important of these rivers will be mentioned^ 
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when I come to speak of the countries to which they 
belong. 

In centml Italy, the Tiber is the king of rivers. The 
orthography Thybris must be ancient^ as it was also adopted 
by the Greek writers. The Tiber is indeed tlie most re- 
nowned river in the world, but it is by no means beautifol; 
its waters are very muddy and rapid and of a disagreeable 
appearance; navigation is difficult, and consequently not 
frequent, and the country about the river is much exposed 
to inundation. There can scarcely be a more unpleasing 
sight than that of the Tiber at Home. Its tributaries are the 
Anio (now Teverone^ even in antiquity called Tibumus)^ the 
Nera or Nar (a Sabine word signifying sulphur, which is 
contained in its waters), and a number of small streams 
without particular names; it also receives supplies of water 
from lake Volinus, 

The Akno is the principal river of Tuscany; it is smaller 
but incomparably more beautiful than the Tiber, esjxicially 
in the iieigbourhood of Florence. I think I have first 
discovered its extremely remarkable ftstory, partly by my 
own observations, and partly from the excellent chronicle of 
Florence, It originally consisted of three distinct rivers. 
At its rnoutli the stia Ibrrneci an estuary, and as the water of 
those marshes was carried into the sea by a small river in 
the neighbourhood of Pisa, the inhabitants considerably 
widened it by making drains through the marshes, and 
thus carrying the waters into the river. The middle part 
was a large lake covering the ground now occupied by 
Florence : the rock Gonfalina formed a barrier against it, 
but being cut through, an outlet was formed towards the 
lower Anio, as has been observed even by Viliam. The 
large ancient basin of this lake may still be recognised, and 
the walls of Fiesole still show how high it was.* The 
third part, now the upper Amo, was formed in the ante- 
Boraan period in the neighbourhood of La’ncisa, likewise 
by cutting a canal through a rock for the purpose of 
* JEfia, of Bomt, vol i. p, 130. 
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making an outlet for the water which formerly flowed 
partly towards the Tiber, and partly formed another lake. 
In this manner, the post excellent country, with the most 
wonderful natural beauties, has been almost entirely re- 
covered by human ingenuity. 

The L1RI8, pn the frontier between central and southern 
Italy, is mentioned under the name of the Garigliano as 
early as the ninth century. It flows down from the Apen- 
nines as a beautiful mountain-torrent in the neighbourhood 
of Arpinum and Sora, but near its mouth it deserves the 
name of quietus amnis^ at least under ordinary circum- 
stances; for during the changes of the seasons, its current is 
often very strong. 

The VULTUBNUS was no doubt so called from an ancient 
Osca^ or Samnite word vultur^ signifying a mountain. The 
east-wind which is known at Rome under the name of 
Vultumus, probably also derives its name from a Samnite 
mountain, for it has no reference to the river. 

The other rivers in the west, which discharge their 
waters into the Tyrrlienian sea, are insignificant. I may, 
however, mention the Silarm, which forms tine nortliern, 
and the Laus^ which forms the southern boundary of 
Luennia. 

The Aufidoh, now Ofanto, is tlie only large river in 
southern Italy, which empties itself into the Adriatic; it is 
still, when swollen, very rapid and raging, as it is described 
by Horace. Its full is greatest near the Apennines; it is 
not a fine river, and its waters are miuhly with lime. 

The seas surrounding Italy are: in the west, the mare 
inferumt Tvpcrrfvifcfi extending from the Ligurian 

gulf to Sicily; it is called mare Tytrhenicum or Tuscum 
only by Roman poets and by those who affect to write 
learnedly. The Romans certainly did not call the Adriatic 
mare Hadriaiicum, but mare supetum; the Greeks sometimes 
call it ic<fXwo9, The sea in the south-east of Italy 

had no special name among the Romans, but die Greeks 
call it OaKaaaa. 
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The bays of Tareatum and Liguria are sufficienUy 
described by their names. 

Let us now proceed to the divisions of Italy. 1 shall 
first speak of the most ancient ones, which arose widi and 
through the nations themselves. They ate very variable, 
and I am afraid it will not be possible to .make thrir re> 
lations quite clear without being very minute. 

In the earliest times, Italy may ^ conceived somewhat 
in the following manner: southern Italy, from the line I 
have already mentioned as running from mount Garganus 
across the country as far as the coast of Latium, is the 
country of the Itali, who appear there as different tribes 
and under different names. To the north of tliat line wo 
have the country of the Opicans, next that of the Sabel* 
lians, and to the north of them wc have the Umbrians: it 
is posHible, that at the mmc early period the Etruscana, 
wlio had come from the north, may have dwelt thcrOy while 
the wliolo coast on both sides, from Pisa as far as the 
Adriatic gulf, was occupied by Pelasgian trite. This form 
of Italy is the most ancient of which wc have any know- 
ledge; wc have nothing more dcllnlte during the historical 
ages. In passing on to the time which we call the end of 
ri’gal power, or tlic beginning of the consulship, we find 
in tljc south the Greek settlements scattered in an almost 
unbroken line from Taventum to Posidonia, in Apulia and 
Calabria, while Ncapolis and Cumae occur in Campania. 
The Oenotrian tribes are partly allied with, and partly 
dependent on, those Greek colonies. The Oecam at tliot 
time probably extended into Calabria, and occupied Apulia, 
Samnium, and Campania; the Volsciana and Aequiana 
belonged to them. Whether these Oscan tribes wore in 
any way akin to the Pelasgians, is a question which it is 
difficult to answer, though it is clear, that afterwards 
they became mixed and amalgamated with them; for in 
Laitum, for example, Oscans and Pelasgians lived together* 
Next to them follow the Sabellian tribes from the iron- 
tiers of Apulia, via., the Picentians, Pelignians^ Marrueia-* 
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laiu, Vesdaiaiu, Marsituis, FraitonianB, Sabines, etc., 
and they extend down to Some. The countxy noith of 
them was occupied by the Umbrians, inhabiting an exten* 
sive territory, though they were already a declining 
people, having been broken by the Etruscans. These Etrus- 
cans were then already in full possestdon of the country 
as far as the neighbourhood of Some, and on the other side 
they extended to the very summits of the Alps in Saetia, 
and the Alpine tribes in the district of GraubUndten be- 
longed to them: they were a great and mighty nation, 
occupying the whole of the north of Italy. The north- 
east was inhabited by the Yeneti, and in the north- 
west the Ligurians extended as far as the Ticinus. But 
then the Gauls invaded Italy, crushed some of the Ligurian 
tribes, overpowered and annihilated the Etruscans on the 
Po, with the exception of a few places, such as Mantua and 
Verona; they even advanced into Picenum, and ruled over 
many tribes which were not expelled by them. All those 
who were able to offer resistance remained, but all the 
others were extirpated; wherever the Gauls appeared, they 
changed the country which they did not occupy for them- 
selves into a wilderness, and forests arose where formerly 
agriculture had been flourishing. Hence, when subse- 
quently the Itomans extended their dominion in tliose 
parts, they foujid the country a desert, and as such it is 
described even by Polybius. 

I shall not here enter into a description of the condition 
of Italy, which was the result of the Roman conquest, for 
I should have to repeat the same afterwards in giving you 
an account of the separate countries: even a general outline 
would render it necessary to enter into great detail. We shall 
at once pass on to the seventh century, as the period of 
regular organisation, when the Sempronian laws completely 
fixed the boundaries of Italy. Italy then extended as far as 
Ariminum, and on the other side as fiur as the river Macra. 
The country north of those points was in ordinary life 
called CkiUia Cupadom, but it did not form a province by 
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itselfi in the sense of a oonntiy xegularly governed by 
propraetors or proconsuk Before tbe time of Augustus, 
and even during the first years of his reign, GatUa Transpa- 
dana and Venetia were not included in Italy, but were 
under a' military administration, sometimes united with lily* 
ricum and sometimes with Gaul in the wider sense of the 
name. Augustus first joined that country politically to Italy^ 
as it had long since become Latinised by the extraordinary 
influx of Romans from Latium. This b quite surprising. 
The use of the Latin language seems to have become 
universal with extraordinary rapidity, and sometimes even 
in the short space of a single generation. It is remarkable* 
how quickly such a change takes place, while afterwards there 
occurred a stand-still, and no further extension took place. 
In France the Latin language had spread so rapidly in 
consequence of the Roman conquest, that, oven at the time 
when Pliny wrote, it generally prevailed in Provence as 
far as Lyons, and the Gallic language had disappeared. 
From Sulpicius Severus and the ecclesiastical fathers, we 
see that in the fifth century the Romanic was the verna- 
cular tongue in Gaul and not Celtic. This was the case 
from Provence to Armorica, and during the period of the 
Frankish kings the boundaries of the Romanic language 
were undoubtedly tlie same as they are at present, and for 
centuries the language of Lower Britanny has not lost a 
single village. 1 do not mean to say, that the Celtic was 
everywhere else quite extinct, but it was spoken very little, 
just as in some villages of Lusatia, Wendish is spoken, of 
which the inhabitonts of the towns do not understand a 
word. Augustus, then, extended Italy in this manner, 
because the northern parts had either already become 
Latinised, or showed every symptom of soon becoming 
so. 

Augustus divided Italy into eleven regions, and after- 
wards, in the third century of our era, probably imder Sev- 
erus, this number was increased to fifteen. Pliny has made 
the former the basis of his description, but the latter is not 
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found quite complete in any ancient author. A knowledge 
of these divisions is of great importance in history, in order 
to understand the notices of ancient writers, especially of 
the ** Scriptores Historiae Augustae.” 

The regions of Augustus are: — 1. Latium and Campania^ 
from the Tiber to the Silarus, on the frontier of Lucania. 
2. Southern Samnium, Benevenium, the country of the Hirpinij 
Apulia and Calabria. 3. Lucania and Bruttium. 4. North- 
ern Samnium and the country of the Marsians^ Marrud- 
nianSy Pelignians^ and Vestinians. 5. Picenum. 6. Umbria, 
7. Etruria^ a name which remained customary until the 
.second century; but from that time and especially during 
the third century, it was always called Tuscia, as Tusci was 
always the name of the inhabitants. Tuscia occurs neither 
in Cicero, nor in Livy, nor in Ennius, nor in Cato. But 
in the reign of Constantine no scholar ought to speak of 
Etruria. These are things which serve as hints to him who 
understands them to indicate the time at which anything is 
written, and which arc stumbling blocks to those who are 
ignorant of them. When at Rome, 1 had made such pro- 
gress ill those matters, that in looking at a ruiiij 1 could 
immediately discern to what century it belonged, and in 
like manner a practised eye can, even without any state- 
ment of time or place, discover whether coins arc Thracian 
or Cillciau and whether they belong to tlie period before or 
after Alexander. Historical blunders are quite as bad as 
grammatical ones ; they are not indeed illogical, but they 
grate upon well-trained ears and feelings, and create un- 
easiness. 8. Arminuniy the legations of Urbino, Ferrara, 
and Romagna. 9. Liguria^ the country south of the river 
Po, from tlic borders of Etruria as far a.s the Alps. 10. Ve- 
netian and 1 1 . Regio transpadanon from the Lago di Garda 
to the Alps. 

If wo were to understand the later division into provinces 
according to this scheme, we should misplace Liguria, for 
example, entirely, for that country contained nothing of what 
had previously been comprised under the same name. This 
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later division, as I said before, was made in the third century, 
probably in the reign of Severus. Paulus Diaconus fur- 
nishes the best ground. work of this division, although he is 
very confused, not enumerating the regions in any definite 
order. The fifteen regions, according to his statement, are: 
— 1. Vene/ia e/.flfis/m,as fiirastheBcnacusorLagodiGarda. 
2. Liguria^ the same country which was formerly called Trans- 
padana, from the Lago di Garda to the foot of the Swis® Alps 
near mount St, Bernard; it was, therefore, on the north of 
the Po, and only a small comer of it belonged to ancient 
Liguria. In this sense we find the name used in the Codex 
Theodosiimus and in Procopius. Two limites above Italy 
were then regarded as parts of Italy, which in the time of 
Augustus did not yet belong to it, viz., 3. Raeiia prima^ 
and 4. Raetia secunda; but their boundaries arc not men- 
tioned anywhere. 5. Jfph Cottia^ or Alpes Cottiai*^ the 
ancient Liguria proper as far as the frontiers of Tuscla; the 
name is transferred from the Cottlan Alps in the neighbour- 
hood of mount Cenis and »Susa to the whole of ancient 
Liguria. 6, TSisdn et Umbria (in the oflicial style, for 
otherwise pooj>l<i then wrote Tliusciu). Thiuscia is Tuscany, 
and the part of Umbria, whioli was then called Umbria in a 
narrower sense, embraced A.«sisi, Spello, Foligno, etc. 
7. Campania Aurelia. Campania comprises the whole region 
which Augustus called Latium et Campania^ extending 
from the Tiber to tlic Silarus. Ilenco the modern name 
of Campagna di Roma^ of which traces occur even in 
the writem of the western empire, os in the expressions, 
Campania Romam^ Campania Romae; in Servius we read: 
GaUi qmndam opi)idnm Campaniae^ but tliis passage occurs 
in one of those books (from the end of the fourth to the 
beginning of the twelfth), of which it can be proved, that 
their present form belongs to a much later time; the sub** 
stance was composed in the fourth century, but the form 
probably arose in the eighth century in the grammatical 
school of Bavenna, 

One hundred miles around Borne, the prmnme subwr- 
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hwanae, must be distinguisbed from Thuscia and Campania; 
they did not belong to the regions, but were under the prae- 
fectus urbi, whence Thutcia suburbicaria, subsequently the Pa- 
trimonium D. Petri, and Campania suburbicaria were opposed 
to Campania Aurelia, that is, the Campagna di Lavoro. The 
name Aurelia has not been understood by the few scholars 
who have treated of this period; and wherever the name 
was found, the strangest emendations have been attempted, 
because it was believed that it was not the name of a pro- 
vince; but express testimony that it was a province occurs 
in Boethius and others. 8. Lucania et Brittia. We must 
adhere to this corrupt ancient mode of spelling Brittia, for 
so it occurs in MSS., in subscriptions, in the “ Scriptores rei 
Agrariae,” in the “ Notitia imperii” and elsewhere. 

Our guide now passes on to the Alpes Penninae. Wallis 
must, probably, be regarded as a region, and also Aosta and 
Ivrea under the name of 9. Alpes Penninae; Paulus Dia- 
conus, however, calls them Apenninae, and applies the name 
to some country of central Italy; but it can be proved that 
such a province never existed. 10. Aemilia, between a 
part of the Alpes Cottiae and Liguria, from Piacenza to 
Bologna. 11. F/amtnta, that is, Romagna, Ferrara, Pesaro, 
or the maritime district as far as the Marca Ancona. 12. 
Picenus (masculine, supply aper), the Marca Ancona with 
some adjoining Sabcllian districts. 13. Valeria, extend- 
ing from Tibur over the country of the Marsians, Pelig- 
nians, and perhaps, also, the Marrucinians; this province is 
sometimes politically united with Picenus, for Alba, the 
capital of Valeria, is also called, in the imperial rescripts. 
Alba in Piceno. 14. Samnium, and 15. Apulia el Calabria. 
Then come the islands Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

These provinces must be remembered in order to under- 
stand the history; if a person does not know them, he 
cannot understand the new and differently used names in 
Procopius and others. The names Aemilia, Valeria, Flami- 
nia, and Aurelia, were taken from the roads which bore 
them; Flaminia is the district which Augustus had left 
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without a namo, perhaps the ngio JrmineHsu. The Via 
Flaminia ran from Rome to Ariminum, and was thence 
continued under the same name; and Scaurus afterwards 
continued it as far as Piacenza under the name Aemilia. 
The Via Valeria led into the interior; its originator is 
unknown, hut it was perhaps Messalla, for in the elegy of 
Tibullus on him, he is praised for having made roads; 
earlier writers do not mention this road. Connected with 
this subject is one of the most pleasing recollections of my 
life: I had just been reading that elegy, when 1 was 
informed that a cross-road had been discovered, unquestion- 
ably the same which is described by Tibullus; the part of 
it which is laid open is preserved as beautifully, as if it had 
been completed only this year. It is a road running through 
the midst of Tivoli, and its pavement is so perfectly pre- 
served that the stones have scarcely removed the breadth of 
a knife’s back from one another; the Romans built for 
eternity, and succeeded where the destructive hands of bar- 
barians did not interfere. The Aurelia must likewise have 
been a road, though not a very ancient one, but probably 
made by M. Aurelius, or else the name of the Via Domitiana 
was changed, in order to obliterate the hateful recollection. 
Domitian raised splendid structures, but the hatred with 
which he was looked upon, transferred many of them to 
others, as his Forum was transferred to Nerva. 

If we arrange the before-mentioned fifteen provinces, we 
first have, in ^e north of the territory of Rome, Thutm, 
in the south Amelia, and between them Valeria ; on the 
other side, beginning in the south, we have Lueania et 
Britiia, Samnium, Picenus, and behind Samnium Apulia et 
Calabria; in the north, Flaminia, Aem^', then from die 
sea-coast the Alpis CoUia, including Genoa and Piedmont, 
Liguria, Alpee Penmnae, Venetia et Istria, and beyond Italy 
the two Raetiae. 

The Codex Theodosianus contains an expretnion which is 
so peculiar, riiat even the great Jacobus Gothofi^dus mis- 
took it; we there read that some laws were promnlgated 
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per Italiam et Alpee^ Italia here does not denote the whole 
peninsula^ hut only Lombardy, while Alp^ signifies the 
Cottian and Pennine Alps and the two Baetiae. 

We shall now take up Italy according to its various 
countries, beginning with 


Latium, 

the heart of Italy. I do not mean to say that Samnium 
might not equally well have become the heart of the 
country, but history has willed it otherwise. Latium 
is by its situation destined to exercise the sovereignty, 
while that of Samnium is less favourable in this respect. 
The name Latium was not always applied to the same 
extent of country; the Greek name is 17 whereas 

TO Adriov is a later form copied from the Latin, and pro- 
perly signifies jm Latii^ in which sense it is used, for 
example, by Appian, who was a jurist. Latium received 
its name from the people of the Latior Latini; but in what 
sense the name was given to the people, remains at least a 
controverted question. 

1 cannot, in these J.ccturcs, always attempt to prove to 
you the correctness of my views, and 1 have done so only 
in a few instances; but where, owing to the multiplicity of 
the traditions, no definite conclusion has been come to, or 
where I have not been able to arrive at a settled conviction, 
I state to you what can be said for and against it. What I 
am now going to state is my well-weighed conviction, and 
not the result of an inquiry made to-day or yesterday. 1 
commenced studying the subject at a very early age, about 
thirty-five years ago; afterwards I put it on one side for many 
years, because 1 was engaged in others, and those the most 
pmctical occupations, in financial, commercial, and exchange 
matters, — years which 1 do not regret, for I think that in 
them I did some service to iny contemporaries. But I 
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never lost sight of my favourite inquiries, for I cherished 
them in my walks, in my travels, nay, in the midst of the 
confusion of war. One of the most im{>ortant inquiries, viz., 
that about the Slavonians and Sarmatians, I made in tlio 
interior of Russia, when I had no books with me except a 
Latin translation of Strabo. With this conviction I will at 
once lay before you the results of my investigations; it 
would take several years, if I were to attempt to refute the 
opinions of others: I shall give you that which I honestly 
hold to bo true and correct. 

The extent of Latium was different at different times. 
In the earliest ages, it cannot have been confined between 
the Tiber and the Liris, but must have extended far beyond 
tlie Liris, perhaps as far as Cumae and tlie frontiers of Itdia 
in its narrowest sense. Such it appears in the treaty be- 
tween Rome and Cartilage; this is evident from the words 
in Polybius, where it is stipulated, that the Carthaginiuiis 
should make no conquests on the coast from Ostia to Tcrra- 
cina, wliich was subject to the Romans. Latium therefore 
must have extended farther south; I will not absolutely 
assert, that in the north also it extended beyond the Tiber, 
As afterwards the whole of tlie sea coast was taken possession 
of by the Volscians, the coast for a time did not belong to 
Latium, and even Antium must have been separate^ from 
it. But Latium, in a narrower sense, is tbc country of tho 
thirty allied towns forming the Latin state during the first 
period of tlio Roman republic, when tho sea coast was 
separated from it. This continued to be the extent of 
Latium until the end of tlio fourth century of tho city, 
when the maritime towns again united with Latium and 
formed the great Latin league, which I have described in 
the first edition of my histoxy, and which, as I have only 
now discovered^, was formed in the year 397, Latium then 
extended as far as the Liris, but not beyond it, for in 
the south of this river we find Campania, which during 
the earliest times is never mentioned. During this period 
therefore, the Volscians and Auruncans on the coast are 
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likewise called Latins. This meaning of the name after- 
wards changed agaiui and only a portion of that country 
together with all the Latin colonies was termed nomen 
hatinwfn^ that is gene Latina^ or genne just as we 

have nomm Bomanum^ nomen Fabium in Livy. ITie Latin 
colonies consisted of Romans, Latins, and Italicans; they 
became a single nation, which the Romans planted all over 
Italy, and they rose to such importance as almost to throw 
the ancient Latin towns into oblivion, so that at the time 
of the Hannibalian war the name Latini signified the Latin 
colonies and the few Latin towns which had belonged to 
the ancient confederacy and had not yet obtained the 
Roman franchise. Their number continued to increase 
until the lex Julia, which conferred the Roman franchise 
upon all of them; Tibur and Praeneste also, the only re- 
maining towns of the old Latin confederacy, now received 
the franchise, and for the moment the Latini ceased to 
exist. However, at Rome any gaps which arose, were 
immediately filled up; when one generation became effete, 
another of new and vigorous citizens was established in its 
place. C. Pompeius Strabo afterwards conferred the jus 
Latii upon the towns of Gallia Transpadana, and with this 
wise and progressive measure introduced something quite 
different from what had been customary before. These new 
Latins were levied for the Roman legions, whereas the 
earlier ones had formed cohorts of their own; the latter had 
been in the relation of isopolity, and by virtue of the jus 
municipii they might take the Roman franchise whenever 
they pleased; but the new Latins in Gallia Transpadana 
could do this only when they had held a municipal office 
in any of their own towns. They, moreover, had no con^ 
nubium: when a Roman married such a Latin woman, his 
children were not Roman citizens. Sigonius is intolerable 
on this subject, and so also most of the moderns. It is sad 
that our jurists arc not better philologers; I think that in 
questions of tliis kind an intimate acquaintance with the 
ancient authors is indispensable* But on the other hand, 
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philologera ought to possess a Teiy accuxate knowledge of 
Komau law. 

This creation of Pompeius Strabo naturally produced two 
off-shoots. In the first place, some people extra ItaUampoeiti 
now likewise obtained the^ Latiiy especialiy certain SpanisK 
tribes and the inhabitants of Provence, and all of them on 
the same footing as the Galli Transpadani. You ought to 
know these rights of the Transpadani, because they belong 
to the age of Cicero and Caesar, and are of interest in the 
history of that period. Secondly, in the reign of Tiberius 
there was passed the Lex Junta Norbani^^ which limited the 
manumission of slaves, and provided regulations to effect 
a state of security for freednien without their obtaining the 
franchise. This is the later Latinitas, mentioned in the law- 
books. TI\e lex Aelia fSentia had already established similar 
limitations, to prevent slaves from becoming Roman eitisens 
by manumission; but these restrictions consisted in the for- 
malities of the law, wliich had grown obsolete, and were, in 
many instances, troublesome and even injurious. Tlie law 
bud tluis bc<^omo unsettled. Formerly the earlier Latins 
were not distlnguislied from the later ones; but the ancient 
l.atlus had the eomubkim\ all the Italians, in fact, had it, 
and most certainly the Latins. 

Being a part of larger nations, the Latins bore the nam^s of 
these nations ; hence they were called Tyrrhenians by Greek 
authors; but even tlieir own names had different forms, for 
they are called Lavim and no doubt also Ladni, The 
ancient national name Lavini gave rise to the story that 
l.atinus had a brother Lavinus, and that the latter gave the 
name to the town of Lavinium — a statement which was 
adopted by tliose who would not derive the name of the 

' ^‘Not Junta Norhana, I^wb with two quriifying adjectives 
always ha<i two authors, but our law originated with L. Junius Nor- 
]>anu8.** According to a more recent view, the Norbani belonged to 
the Vibti, and the name Junta in our law is derived fh>m M. Junius 
Biliinus, who was consul in A.n. 19.— En. 

VOL. IK D 
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town from Larinia. This view of the matter at once 
explains that which puzzled the grammarians, and which 
our wretched epitomes of the commentaries on the Aeneid 
cannot solve. Namely, Virgil often speaks of Utora Lamm 
(ind arva Lamnia before the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, be- 
cause he entertained the notion that the name Latini arose 
afterwards from the union of the Trojans and Aborigines ; 
hence he took the poetical form Lavmus. In like manner, 
Virgil, in his catalogue, at the end of the seventh book, 
when speaking of the tribes of Latium, says picti scuta 
Lavici, which has always been referred to the town of 
Lavici in Latium, which was called after its inhabitants; 
but wo cannot take this as the name of a town, as both 
before and after tribes only are mentioned, and Lavici there 
is nothing else than Latini. There can be no doubt that 
they were also called Lacini. King Latinus is in some 
traditions called Lacinus, and under this name he was 
transfcired to southern Italy. This is one of the points 
which arc not sulEciently attended to in the grammatical 
study ot the Latin language. It is indeed very difficult to 
speak of these matters, as we have so few authentic remains 
of the ancient Latin dialects, and even the very name “ Latin 
dialects” sounds strange to us, for they arc mentioned only 
by the most ancient among the Latin grammarians. "W o 
find it stated, for example, that the Praeuestines had a 
peculiar pronunciation. There can be no doubt that tlic 
Latins had their dilfercnt dialects, though the differences 
wore not so strongly marked as in Greek. The Oscau 
and several dialects to which tlic Oscan approaclied 
more or less, were kindred languages of the Latin. I hope 
that more light may be thrown upon this subject, especially 
by means of inscriptions; several have already been dis- 
covered, which 1 have succeeded in explaining; some exist 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and still more will no doubt 
be discovered. The Oscan is a language which stands to 
the Latin in nearly the same relation as that in wliich 
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the Cretan (which we know* e* g., from inacriptiona of 
llierapytna) stands to the Ionic dialect. 

Besides these names of the Latins, I will mention a few 
others, and first that of Aborigines. It is inconceivable that 
this name should ever have b^n homo by the Latin nation 
itself, for it is nothing else but the derignation of a primitive 
people. The ancients generally explain it to mean a nation 
from which others are descended? but this etymology can 
scarcely be correct, it is probably synonymous with the 
Greek avr6)(dove^y for under this name and in this sense 
they are actually mentioned 'in Roman traditions. We 
must bear in mind that all traditions agree in representing 
the Latins as a mixed race: in the Trojan legends they 
consist of Trojans and Aborigines, that is, strangers who 
arrived by sea, and natives. But tJicsc legends do not 
belong to tlvc liistory of nations; tlicy arc mere fictions^ 
wliloli arose out of the Tyrrhenian origin of the Latins. 
According to tlic oilier legemd, which has more of the 
cliaractcr of an historical tnuiition, the Latin nation arose 
out of an immigrating people, which, descending from 
the mountains, subdued the M'icw/i (only a dialectic variety 
ot* KhH)^ tlic ancient inhabitants who extended into the 
interior as far as Tibur. This immigrating people had no 
name, or wc must suppose that its name or names have 
disappeared from the traditions. But thciy were called 
(and (which, according to Saufoius in Scrvius, was the 
name of the Aborigines) or Prisci, In a later and more 
detailed account of tlie history, this relation is completely 
icversod, the immigrating mountaineers being called Abori- 
gines. This is evidently wrong, for those arc not autoch- 
thons who subdue others, but those who are subdued; 
thus the natives of Attica are called autochthons by the 
conquering loniana. The name Prisci is an original national 
name, though it is not mentioned by the ancients : Priscus^ 
like Caseus, became a common appellative in the sense 
of old ” in the same way as we call a thing Gothic 

1)2 
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at Old'Frankish; but this is only a later meaning. The 
name by which the Latins ate mentioned in the early 
history of Borne and in the formulae of the pontiEcal 
bookS) is Prisci Laiini, This has been translated “ the 
ancient Latins” as opposed to the cohnarii Latini; but this 
is quite impossible, for they bore that name at a time when 
no Latin colonies were in existence. Prisci Latini is a 
combination of two national names just like populus Romanus 
Quirites, Paires Conscripliy and the legal expressions mpti 
venditi, locati conducti, and signifies “ the nation of the 
Prisci and Latini.” Two words denoting either closely 
allied, or totally opposed objects, the two extremes or poles 
of one idea, are put in juxtaposition without any connecting 
link; this was the practice wherever one whole was to be 
expressed by two terms. In this respect also much is still 
to be done for Latin grammar; some things have been 
treated of with great diffuseness, which might be settled in 
a few words, while others have been completely neglected. 
Even in declension entire forms have been misunderstood, 
but it is especially in regard to syntax that very much 
remains to be done. The ancient mode of speaking occurs 
now and then, and is cither overlooked altogether or treated 
as exceptional; but it ought to be treated with the same 
accuracy as, for example, the epic dialect in Greek. In our 
case, e. g., the grammatical observation throws light upon 
history; the Prisci Latini arc the people of the thirty towns, 
eonsisting of Priscans and Latins. The Priscans are the 
Oscan conquerors, and the Latins the inhabitants of the 
coast, or the ancient Tyrrhenian population. As in 
the genealogies of the Greeks, the Pclasgian race is not 
separated, whence the heroes of the Trojan time frequently 
belong to the Pclasgian gcucalogic.s, so the heroes of the 
Oscans also occur among the Latins, and vice versa. Hesiod 
in the well-known passage, mentions Latinus, the son of 
Circe and Odysseus, as ruler of all the Tyrrhenians (Jlao-t 
TvpentvdUrw ar^’hMtroiaiv dydaamX understanding by 
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Tyrrhenians the people dwelling oh the coasts, in the wide 
extent of Aarivrf, 

These are the results of my investigations about the 
Latins. They are spoken of in two senses: in the most 
ancient, they comprise all the Siculians or Tyrrhenians on 
the western coast of Italy; in a narrower and later sense, 
the Latins are a mixed people of Siculians and the Oscans 
who had come down from the mountains. The great mass 
of the real Latins became so amalgamated with the con- 
querors, that the main body remained essentially Pelasgian; 
the alleged emigration' either docs not refer to the Latins 
at all, or only to a small portion of them; they remained 
after the foreign conquest in such numlxisrs, that their race 
did not undergo any change, In the same manner as the 
Italians, after the Lombard conquest, remained essentially 
Italitins, although the Lombards, who had come with their 
wt)inen and children were the rulers. Even a small people 
muy preserve its peculiar language for a long time; the 
Franks perhaps had scarcely twenty thousand soldiers. 
Sisrnondi, wdiose jinlgmcnit is otherwise in most matters of 
Utile weight, her<i observes quite correctly, that in the 
t(‘nth century, the Dukes of Heneventum still l)a<l Lombard 
nnmt\s; thus one is calle<l Store Seitz, “ preparing 
and this was four centuries af*ter the iniinigmtlon of tlio 
Lombards. In like manner, the nobles in Livonia speak 
Lettish, hut among themselves they speak (,!erman with 
a peculiar pronunciation; several of them live on tluur 
estates, speak German and have Gcnnan chaplains, being, 
among thousands of Livonians, the only Germans. And 
yet more than five centuries liavc already elapstid since they 
settled there. 

Ill describing the physical condition of Latium, I shall 
use the name in the sense in which wc find it, for example, 

* Hist, of Rome^ vol i. p. 81, foil 

* Sisrnondi, Hist, des RepvhL Italunnes, L p. 249 ; but be explains 
the name to mean la grande c6(e ; it moreover belongs to the ninth 
century as a surname of Grimoald IL— Ed. 
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in Pliny, where it rignifies the country between the Tiber, 
the Liris, and the Anio, though on the side of the Anio the 
frontier must not be taken too strictly. In our maps the 
boundary line is marked along the Anio; but this is in- 
correct, for not only Tibur is situated on its right bank, 
but also Nomentum, Corniculum, and other places. Latium, 
in a physical point of view, consists of three distinct parts. 
The first is of a volcanic nature, and its central point is the 
Mens Albanus (Monte Cavo), with which are connected the 
hills of Tusciilum. This volcanic part extends from the 
Campagna di Roma as far as Vclitrae, so that the country, 
as it approaches the Tiber and the sea, terminates in low 
hills and almost forms a plain. This part is at present 
called the Latin Hills (Monti Latini) ; the ancients have no 
corresponding name for it, though it is quite isolated. The 
second part is on the east of the first, and consists of a con- 
tinuation of the Apennines, which runs across the Anio as 
far as the I^iris; in front of it are the hills of the Hernicans, 
which arc likewise essentially a part of the Apennines, for 
they consist of limestone and have no traces of a volcanic 
nature; they extend as far as the borders of the Pontine 
marshes. Between them and the neighbourhood of Tivoli, 
the country is low, and in some parts a perfect plain, as in 
tlio district where Gabii was situated; but although the 
country is level, it stilh shows traces of volcanic agency. 
This is the country of the Hernicans, witli lofty Pracncstc 
and the Latin colonies on the border of the Pontine 
mai*shes; further on, as far as the hills, the country con- 
tained the Aequian and Volscian towns. Those hills are 
extremely beautiful, and the high country of mount Algidus 
lies between them and the volcanic plain of Campania; tlic 
district of mount Algidus forms the watershed, the waters 
on the one side flowing towards the Liris, and on the 
other towards the Anio and the sea through the Pontine 
mai-shes. On the north-east of Velitrac there is a table- 
land with broken ground. The third part, or the country 
in the north-west, the west, and south, is of quite a diUcrent 
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charscter, consisting of loose^ volcanic ground« puasolano 
and tufo, which are prodncts of voicanic eruptions* The 
Tiber in ^ neighbourhood of Rome was once an arm of 
the sea, as is clear from the undoubted investigations of 
Brocchi, and pure marine sand is found there; but in what* 
ever part of the country a mineral occurs, it always con- 
sists of an immense quantity of puzzolano, which in some 
parts has become tufo. Such is the nature of all the country 
round Rome, but strange to say, one part of the Aventine 
contains a vein of limestone. Towards the sea the nature of 
the country is, t believe, the same. On the coast, the land 
sinks down and becomes a plain of sand as in many barren 
districts of Germany, whence the coast is covered with firs, 
and was called ager macerrimm by Fahius Afaximus.* South 
of Ostia the roast gradually rises and becomes a down con* 
meeting Ltttium with cape ('ircaouin, the high promontory 
of Circe. This hill Ixdungs to the Apennines, and it is im- 
possible to say how it may have become attached to Latium; 
it must, liowover, originally have been separated from it by 
a!i inland sen. Into this sea bohiml the downs, the river 
ITcns and several others poured their waters from the hills; 
and the nnul carried down by them has formed the Pontine 
marshes, the nature of whleh was distinctly recognised even 
hy tlic ancients ns a nTp/icrytomH, that is, a filling up of a 
place which was once a part of* the sea, but they were 
mistaken as to the f)eriod when this happened. Lessing 
justly observes that many an error consists in merely mis- 
taking the time; I know from my own exjxjrience, that 
even when you entertain a sound and correct view of a thing, 
you may often err in regard to time: you arc anxious at 
once to fix the time, and commit a blunder. Such is the 
case also in ancient history. Pliny is one of those men who, 
by immense industry, have made themselves dull; he is 
originally not deficient in intelligence and judgment. Afany 
people cariy reading and writing to excess; Heyne, for 
example, would have become a good philologer, had he not 
* Hiit, of Romcj i. p, 194, note S0O. 
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undertaken too much, and had he not thereby been obliged 
to cut many a knotty point instead of solving it. It is pos- 
inble, therefore, that his name will not be rengpinbered by 
posterity. In some chapters Pliny does not show his usual 
manner; many things are treated of with a real love of his 
subject and with great success, and his history may even 
have been beautiful and genial. But he thought he was 
able to produce a work, the extent of which, as he fixed it 
in his own mind, was beyond the grasp of man, unless he 
had given up everything else in order to be able to com- 
plete it. He dictated, and had a person to read to him 
even when he was taking his bath or his meals, and by this 
means all kinds of materials were accumulated without 
discrimination. It is possible that he may have passed the 
Pontine marshes a hundred times; but Mucianus had re- 
corded the erroneous opinion, that at one time twenty-three 
towns had existed there, and Pliny copied it; he states 
however, in the same breath, that a lake had covered the 
same country as late as the time of Theophrastus. The 
latter indeed speaks of islands, but had not seen them him- 
self. The marshes can never have been a high country in 
which towns existed. The high-road of Trajan was several 
feet below the present level of the marsh, and it is still con- 
stantly rising. The downs continue, but between Tcrraciiia 
and Circcii they leave an ojwning for the Ufens and other 
waters so far as they flow out of the marshes. 
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I SHALL now at once proceed to say something about the 
topography of fiorae; whether I shall be able afterwards to 
trejit of this subject more in detail, depends uix)n circum- 
stances ; but for the present I will give you a gencnil 
outline. It is a pity that 'without drawings it is almost 
impossible to form a clear idea. This is not the place for 
speaking about the origin of Home, but I shall not abstjiln 
from noticing the most ancient divisions, ami briefly to 
state their origin. 

In very remote tiim's, there existed, according to tlie 
most credible accounts, a small town on the Palatine hill; 
this town was probably called Homa^ and its name was 
afterwards extended so as to embrace other neighbouring 
places. Another town existctl on the 'rarjxuan hill oppo- 
site, occupying at tlu) same time a portion of the (iulrinal 
(not the whole of it); and I am convino<Kl that f have 
discovered its name, wliicli was umlouhUHlly Qtiirium, 
There are ancient statements that many small towns ex- 
isted oil the summits of tlic lulls in that district— they 
may, in fact, have been no more than villages. One of 
these places was situated on mount Caolius, and undoubte<lly 
bore the name of Lucet'um. These three towns afterwards 
grew together, and extended soutli of the Palatine beyond 
the great chasm of the Circus as far as the higher and more 
important hill called the Aventine. Tliis hill also contained a 
town, which at first, unless it was in friendly alliance, might 
become dangerous to the city; but when a portion of the 
Latins was admitted to the Roman franchise, they received 
settlements there, and in this manner that place likewise 
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became united with Home. The Aventine being, as it were, 
an outpost, was connected with the city by means of a ram- 
part extending to mount Caelius. These five hills, then, the 
Palatine, Quirinal, Capitollne, Caelius, and Aventine, 
formed together one whole, but each had separate rights, 
just as in Great Britain at the time when England and 
Scotland were united, and Ireland had its own , parliament 
under British supremacy. A union existed between Roma 
and Quirium, while Lucerum, like Ireland, was dependent, 
though it had its own government; and the town on the 
Aventine stood in the relation of the English colonies. 
From the Caelian hill to the foot of the Quirinal another 
great fortification consisting of a mound and a ditch was 
formed, whereby the whole became united as one city; the 
Esquiline and Viminal were drawn into the city at a later 
period. 

In ancient ethnography and history there occur numbers, 
which, in a surprising manner, recur at the most different 
periods; they are by no means fanciful; to regard them ns 
something mystical, is itself a strange fancy, though there 
have been men of great intelligence, who have not boon 
able to resist this notion. The number seven wliich so 
often meets us in Roman history, is something peculiar whicli 
has taken deep root there. There arc immistakoable traces 
that, pi’evious to the complete union between the Romans 
and Quirites, Roma on the Palatine, Lucerum on tlic 
Caelius, and the *own on the Aventine, together with their 
suburbs, formed one community, whicli was divided into 
seven districts, and bore the name of Septimontium, These 
seven hills were afterwards transferred to the whole of the 
city of Rome. ‘Every one know's the passage in Virgil, 
Sepiemque nm sUn muro circuindedit arcefi\ but these 
are in part quite different lulls from those originally 
comprised under the name Septiraontium, which did not 
even consist of seven distinct hills.^ They then were, the 
Palatine, Gapitoline (formerly called Tai-peius), Quirinal, 

* Hist of Rom^ voLL p.SSD, foil. 
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Viminal, Esquillnc, Ca^lms, and Aventlnc- In this senset 
and when all were enclosed by one wall, the Aventine also 
is reckoned as one of the seven hills, though otherwise it is 
not always regarded as a part of the city. In order not to 
go beyond the number seven, two very distinct hills, tlie 
Cispius and Oppius, were treated as one under the name 
Esquiline; ^the Aventine, at least in the opinion of the 
Romans, was the highest and most considerable of all; in 
order, therefore, not to leave it out, the two mentioned 
before were united into one. They can still be clearly dis^ 
tinguished, however much the forms of the hills have 
otherwise become obscured by ruins and rubbish: even the 
most indifferent observer will recognise them as two liills- 
Witbin this circumfl'rence, Rome was cont 4 iincd after the 
(Kjge.r of Servlus Tullius was completed. This agger was 
an onormous work: it ran, almost un Italian mile, from the 
Collinc to the Esquiline gate, and was a nu)at of one hun- 
dred foot In breadth and thirty in <loptl», the earth of whielt 
was thrown up as a moutul lino<l with a wall and fortified 
wdth to^vers. In the time of Augustus this work was not 
only still disoornible, but was used as a promenade, a kind 
ol‘ boulevard, of which Horace says, in nprico 

tiari; it continued to be admir(‘d even in ITmy h time, while 
the other walls were already destroyed. At present only 
few traces of it are visible; but I Jiave no doubt that by 
excavations the lining wall might still be discovered. In 
some parts, the agger is still (lij«cernible as a continuous hill. 
Through this agger, then, the whole city became one united 
place. Although the city became greatly extended, by in* 
corporating with itself suburbs and other hills, yet the addi- 
tional hills were not counted, and Rome remained the city 
of the 8<3vcn hills. One of the additions which the city 
received, was that of the mans Pincius or Hurtuhrum^ on 
the other side of a wide valley, by which it was separated 
from the Quirinal : it derived its name from the palace of 
the PIncii, of which the ruins were to be seen as late as the 
sixteenth century; it is also remarkable as the place where 
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Belisarius in the sixth century had his head-quarters. Near 
the Aventine, another hill was added, to which the ancients 
do not give a distinct name, but which, during the middle 
ages, was strangely called Asbestus, which is perhaps a 
corruption of an ancient name. If it be not a mere inven- 
tion, it is probable that a church may have stood there 
which was called in Asbesio, Nibby was the first to notice 
this, at least he first published it.* The suburb beyond the 
bridge {tram Tiberim^ Trastevere) also was added, and in 
like manner the Janiculm became a part of the city, as 
well as another small hill in the neigbourhood of the 
second Aventine, the greater part of which, however, was 
outside the city. The number of hills which were regarded 
as belonging to the circumference of the city, thus already 
amounted to ten. In the ninth century, when the Borgo 
was built and St. Peter was fortified, the Vatican hill also 
was incorporated, so that at present the number of liills 
belonging to the city amounts to eleven. A great part of 
them, however, is now uninhabited, being covered by 
vineyards. But the division into seven parts had taken 
such firm root, that Augustus, in dividing the city into 
regions for the purpose of regulating the administration of 
the police, made fourteen regions; and this was wise 
and not a pedantic going hack to obsolete institutions. 
This arrangement of Augustus was very necessary, for 
Rome was at that time little better than a den of robbers, 
as is usually the case in republics wlien the free constitu- 
tion is not kept fresh and adapted to circumstances, when 
they become too vast, when morality decays, and when 
there arises a contradiction between the social condition 
of the nation and its constitution. In such circumstances 
the condition of a republic is the most fearful that can 

^ H am of opinion that this hill did not belong to the Aventine : 
I have hoard this at Romo from a man, in whom I do not place 
much confidenco ; he may perhaps have read it somewhere : there 
is so much that is indifferent in books, that we often pass over that 
V^hioh is of importance booaiise we imagine it to be indifferent,” 
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be imagined. The collective national wealth is never the 
main thing: I am convinced that in England, if tlie middle 
classes are destroyed (and such a middle class scarcely 
eidsts, for the people are either very rich or very poor), 
morals will decay, and that the nation will come to a point, 
where it can no longer enjoy its liberty, and will perish by 
internal convulsions: Hume has predicted this long ago. 
Whoever wishes to promote and preserve freedom, must 
first ask himself, Is it possible to preserve momlity, virtue, 
and honesty? Have the morals of the people retained their 
purity? Do they respect tliemselves, their fellow-men, and 
God? If this is not the case, liberty is a curse and not 
a blessing, Sucli was the case of the Komans under An* 
gustus: terrible as was his government, still there was no 
other way. In like manner, the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire was the moat fortunate event for France, and by 
it Napoleon did mure for the country tluin by bis victories. 
In Ills circumstances Augustus could not ask himself, “ Is it 
not a handsome thing to preserve the ancient forms? but, 
What is theUisk 1 have to accomplisli, especially how can 
I restore security?’* For a mans life was not safe even iu 
Ills bed. Koine and its vicinity were then probably even 
more unsafe than iu our times; no one tlien could go 
from Koine to Albano without risking his life, whereas 
now even in the worst seasons no one has any thing U) fear 
tlioro. Whoever went out in the dark, had reason to lie 
graUdul, if lie escaped with his life. Augustus, therefore, 
with a feeling that it could not bo otherwise, divided the 
city into fourteen regions. In like manner the Christiana 
in the earliest times divided tliemselvcs into seven deaneries 
or ecclesiastical regions, which, howtjver, were by no means 
as distinctly marked as has sometimes been supposed; and 
it is evident from monuments that the ancient boundaries 
were not observed in them. This division into seven con- 
tinued until a late period of the middle ages, and afterwards 
we find seven Cardinals, and seven civil dignitaries. Even 
at the present day Rome is divided into fourteen regions; 
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during the middle ages this number iwras not kept up, but 
Sixtus V. again made it up by adding the Sorgo. 

How much have these numbers been trifled with ! The 
seven arms of the chandelier in the temple of Jerusalem, 
the seven days of the week, and even the seven planets 
have been pressed into the service to explain them. But 
such explanations may be found for any number. At the 
time of the French revolution I knew a good-natured man, 
who enthusiastically took up every change and demonstrated 
that, as man has five fingers and five senses, the Directoire 
and the Council of the Five Hundred was the most perfect 
form of government. When there were three consuls, he 
comprehended this too and found it quite natural; and 
when at last there was only one, he declared that it was 
all right, for that unity must prevail in nature. Such 
trilling with numbers is a bad thing. 

I have already spoken to you about the physical cha- 
racter of the whole district. The ground is volcanic, 
the stones are tufo, and the loose soil puzzolano. These 
volcanic substances arc very useful as cement and very 
durable. Wherever in architectuml structures the ancients 
speak of urerui, we have to understand puzzolano; we 
translate it indeed by “sand,” but it is a volcanic sand. Thus 
we read in Cicero’s speech for Cluentius that a dead body 
was found in a sand-pit {arenaria); such pits were dug very 
deep and were very extensive. Of the same kind are the 
catacombs at Romo : they are large subterraneous passages, 
wliioh, if due care was taken in their construction, did not 
fall in. In my lectures on Roman antiquities, I have said 
that these catacombs were the ordinary burial places for the 
poor. This much may suffice about the hills. 

Ill the earliest times, the Tiber extended between the 
Palatine and the Aventine, for there the river, as I have 
already remarked, formed a bay of the sea, and the district 
between the Tarpeian and the Palatine hills was a marsh, 
which, when the waters rose high, hccarae a lake: after- 
wards this place was the Fmtm. The valley between the 
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Palatine and Aventine was always filled with water, inde* 
pendent of inundations, for the river there formed a real 
bay: this district was called the Velabnm. Borne consisted, 
for the most part, of isolated patches of houses on the hills, 
for the marsh extended from the Forum to the valley 
between the Viminal and Esquiline. When you examine 
the history of the restoration of the city, and inquire as to 
which district was marshy, you find that even now tlie 
place once occupied by the Forum Augusti is called 
Pantani (marsh). For the purpose of draining this marsh, 
the Komans built the sewers, which are ascribed to 
one of the Tarquins — it is uncertain whether to the 
father or to the son — and which still exist. The intention 
was to drain the whole of the lower districts between the 
Palatine, Aventine, Capitoline, Esquiline, and the sea, to 
facilitate the communication between the several hills, to 
render the plain fit for agriculture, instead of cultivating 
only the sides of tlie hills, and at tlic same time to make 
the city inhabitable in regard to fortifications: in like 
manner London has, within a period of twenty years, 
become an entirely new city ; for many thousands of houses 
have been bought and pulled down lor the purpose of 
making the streets bromler. It was necessary to make an 
embankment by the river side iu order to obtain firm ground 
behind it, and then to build the gr<;at sewers {cloacae). 
We must not conceive these works to be executed according 
to our dwarfish notions: they were large vaults receiving 
tlie waters of the low tlistricfs and carrying them into 
the river; I always feel sorry tube obliged to use an ignoble 
name for those magnificent works. The marsh then had 
to l>e filled up, which is not indeed mentioned by the 
ancients, but is self-evident. Afterwards, these cloacae 
were extended at difierent times, under the Forum as fer as 
the Subura between the Viminal and the Esquiline, so that 
all those districts were drained by a vast system of sewers. 
Thus Homo, throughout this extent, was reclamed as 
building ground, I shall afterwards have to say some- 
thing more about these cloacae. 
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Most Italian towns were in ancient times situated on hills, 
hut were then not surrounded with walls any more than the 
Epirot towns, but localities were chosen where a hill was 
naturally inaccessible, or it was made inaccessible by artificial 
means. The hill Moriah, on which king Solomon built the 
temple, was originally such a hill, and it still preserves its 
square form amid its ruins. The ancients at most drew a 
wail around the base of the hill, which was either a Cyclopean 
or an Etruscan (i.e., a regular) wall, so as to render it inac- 
cessible;* at the top of the hill there was no wall, at most 
a small bulwark, but in most cases even this did not exist. 
A sloping road (divus) with two towers at the foot led up 
the hill, and along it ran a portico, or two walls, usually 
built in a zigzag. At the top there was another gate which 
could be closed, and which was generally flanked by two 
towers, so tlrat the access might be closed both at the foot and 
at the top. Such was in general the character of the Latin 
towns, more or less perfect, and built regularly or irregularly 
according to the nature of the locality; and of this kind 
must have been the small Latin and Sabine towns out of 
which arose the eternal city. These places stood quite 
isolated, and each had its own arx, which perfectly explains 
Virgil’s expression Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit 
wees; these were the strong places in Home itself, which are 
so often mentioned by Livy and Dionysius. Rome, there- 
fore, had not one arx, but seven. These seven are’es were 
thou connected by moans of the agger, which extended from 
the Colline to the Esquiline gate. In some parts of this 
circumference the ancient fortification remained- for 
ample, the Quirinal (which was so high that it was ncccs" 
sary to make a flight of steps, which was transferred in the 
fourteenth century to Araceli*) had one very precipitous 
side, which required no fortification; but from it to tl 
Capitolino a wall was built. Thence the fortification pro! 

* Lect. on Horn. vol. i.p.60, 3i! edit, 

• Respecting this flight of steps, however, see Urlichs in tl 
Sesohreihmg der Sladt Ro»». voL iii 2, p. 373, and the same a.uK 
in his Betehreib. Roms, p. 256. 
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cceded to dio comer of ihe Avoitiae. This oottise of ihe 
aaoient walls has been mistaken by all antiquarians, «Koept 
a few belonging to the sixteenth century; I discorer^ 
its real coarse from the nature of the circumstances; I 
lived in the neighbourhood, and found tiie remains, for 
on the one side of the street there runs a ridge of ruins. 
This wall alone prevented the Tiber from overfowing the 
Forum, while outside the gate the inundations were very 
great; when, therefore, in the seventh century the wall 
was neglected, the Foram and the adjoining ^stricts, iss 
far as the porta Carmentalis, were completely inundated. 
In ancient Rome, this could not have happened. The 
Aventine is still high enough to show, that properly it 
required no wall, and its precipitous side towards the river 
may still be seen ; but from that point again a wall runs 
towards the Caclius, for the most part behind the ditch 
which is now called Marrana, but anciently (Pliny) bore tho 
name of fossa Quiritium. Coming from the Campagna this 
ditch runs along the foot of the Caelius, traverses the valley 
of the Murcia towards tho river, and in tho Circus it 
appears as a Euripus. Of the wall from the Aventine to 
the Caelius traces likewise still exist in the ridge of ruins 
in tho lanes of that district. This fortification, then, closed 
the valley between tho Caclius and Palatine. The Caelius 
was probably surrounded by a wall, for its sides cannot 
have been steep enough to protect it. The wall then pro- 
ceeded through the valley towards the Esquiline gate, and 
was thus carried to the point where it joined the agger. 
This circumference of the city amounted to somewhat more 
tlian five English miles, and is known under the name of 
the wall of Servius Tullius (recirUo di Servio TuUio, murut 
Servii regiSf in Pliny). The wall did not run round the 
whole city, for along the Quirinal and the CapitoUne there 
was no real wall. The inmda THberma is in the reach of the 
river, which in the west of the <aty forms the Cangnu 
MarthtSf a perfect plain outride the ancient city. At present 
this plain is covered with scattered hillocks which havebeeq 
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formed by rubbish deported there; there wete also a few 
luarshesi but not as many as Broechi asserts. 

The Marram is a ditch running from Alba to Rome, 
respecting which antiquarians are strangely mistaken, and 
about which the most singular conjectures have been pro- 
pounded. It is supposed that it is not mentioned in the 
works of the ancients; while some think that it is the aqua 
dammiOf an aqueduct, and others that it is the aqua crabra^ 
a beautiful spring, which, howev^, has its source near 
Tusculum, and is for the most part consumed there. But 
the Marrana is nothing but a ditch: in the vale of Grotta 
ferrata there existed in ancient times a lake, which had two 
outlets for its waters, one channel being cut through to the 
Anio, and the other a tunnel cut through the rock. I am 
sorry to say that I have not seen it myself, but I have read 
of it in the work, “ De aquis et aquaeductibus,” by Fabretti, 
a scholar of the seventeenth century ; his work is very ex- 
cellent, and I only regret that I did not read it until I had 
left Rome; it contains a number of original investigations, 
for the author did not, like many others, confine himself 
to studying antiquities from books. Fabretti discovered the 
Fossa Cluilia at the foot of a hill near Frascati, on which 
are situated the Centroni. They were pointed out to me 
by an aged peasant, for, wherever it was possible, I tried 
to make the acquaintance of country people, who very 
often know something about the ruins which we find 
mentioned in old books. It has for a long time been the 
misfortune of foreigners at Rome, not to see more than 
what is noticed in books. There are, for example, three 
pillars, remnants of a portico, in a cellar not far from the 
place in which I lived; and I was apprised of their exis- 
tence by an old man who was a scholar. Another likewise 
very interesting ruin exists in a vault under the Capitol; to 
judge from the style of architecture, it cannot be of a more 
recent date than the age of Augustus; I have, unfortu- 
nately, not se^ it myself, but a friend has sent me a 
description of it. Fabretti calls the tunnel of which 1 
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spoke before, mi <gM» priteat nutffnifieentim. This is the 
Fossa CbdUa, by means of whioh ^e valley was (brained; 
it is a work of Alban origin; its continuation towards 
Borne was called Fossa Qumtium, and is the present Mar* 
rana. From this &ct we may, at the risk of not going 
wrong more than a hundred paces, fix the spot on which 
the ancients (mnceived the combat betWeen the Horatii and 
Curiatii to have taken place: respecting this point also the 
most erroneous notions have prevailed. By the same means, 
we are enabled accurately to point out the boundary lini 
of Latium, and the spot where the Bomans thought Corio* 
lanus to have been encamped. These facta have occurred 
to no one, because nobody remembered that, before Appius 
Claudius made the via Appia, the via Latina was the only 
road in that direction. The Fossa Quiritium was regarded 
as the work of Ancus Martius; it runs between the Aven- 
tine and Palatine into the Vclabrum, and terminates in the 
cloacae. 

In most maps the walls of Borne are seen continued in 
the form of a triangle beyond the Tiber towards the Jani* 
ciilus; the walls forming o-Kikt) proceeding from the Capitol 
and the Aventine. But this is altogether a rhistake. In 
the age of Augustus, suburbs certainly did exist beyond 
the Tiber, and I have reasons for supposing that they 
existed there even at the period of the republic, at least in 
the seventh century. But it is a mistake to continue the 
walls so far, for the Bomans had long ceased heeding the 
walls in extending their city. The following circumstance 
is a proof of this: Borne had only a single bridge across 
the Tiber, viz. the Pons Subli<aus. Now it is said, that 
the Fabii went out by the Porta Carmentalis, and then 
proceeded across the bridge into the Etnucan territory. 
They passed through the Porta Carmenttdis because they 
dwelt on Ae Quirinal; if they had lived on the Aventine, 
they would have passed through the Porta Flumentana. 
The bridge, therefore, evidently lay outside the walls, for 
otherwise tii^ would have had to pass timmgh.two gates, 
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and two gates would have become nefastae. Moreover, 
Yarro, De Lingua Latina/^ says, that the carceres of the 
Circus Maximus were close to the wall of the city,^ which 
in his sense is perfectly correct; for the carceres cannot 
have been more than a stone’s throw from the wall which 
ran from the Capitoline to the Aventine. 

The city was spacious even within the circumference 
given to it by Servius, but it ever increased, and suburbs 
sprang up around it. The first trace of such a suburb 
occurs in the second Punic war. If we possessed the 
second decad of Livy, we should perhaps find that it existed 
even at an earlier period. The account of a great confla- 
gration, which occurred during the Hannibalian war, shows 
that a large and beautiful suburb existed in the district 
between the Capitoline, Aventine, the Circus Maximus, 
and the river, that is, in the region of the Forum olitorium^ 
extra portam Flumentanam. 

It is natural that in a city like Rome, which had already 
become the capital of a great empire, the empty spaces 
within the walls were gradually filled up, and that the 
ancient /uci, especially about the Esquiline, were more and 
more cleared away and filled up with buildings. The ex- 
tension of large cities generally takes the direction of the 
principal streets: when, for example, cities like Paris and 
London extend, the newly-built houses follow the lines of 
the main streets, and arc continued outside the gates; the 
streets thus become lengthened, and are intersected by cross 
roads. But this system had at Rome to contend with a 
difiiculty, which is generally overlooked. It was customary 
with the ancients, not only at Rome but also in the Greek 
cities, to build sepulchres outside the gates on both sides of 
the road. The ruins of Pompeii show this distinctly. It 
was accordingly impossible to continue the buildings there 
without destroying the tombs. The sepulchral monuments 

» V. § 153, ed. MUBer, who, bowe\'er, gives his own conjecture ad 
mun speciem instead of the commou reading a muri parte. The 
MSS. have a muris partem.— En. 
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at Borne wete subsequentlj deatiojred by barbarism and 
fenaricism; as most of them were of marble and other 
costly stones, they were demolished for the sake of plunder. 
The district of the tombs has now a frightful appearance: 
the via Appia looks like a corpse, and no one visits it. 
Daring summer, when one might be inclined to go there, 
the country is covered with corn-fields, and in winter herds 
of cattle graze there; and the herdsmen are generally ac- 
companied by large dogs which attack strangers with great 
fury; Goethe was in danger of losing his life in that district. 
The herdsmen are suspected of sometimes causing strangers 
to be tom to pieces in order to be able to rob them, whence 
it is necessary to arm one’s self when visiting the district. 
From an eminence in the neighbourhood you can see tlie 
course of the ancient road to a considerable distance, and 
along it you see nothing but tombs in ruins. Some of 
them, as we know from Boissard’s description, were entire 
as late as the sixteenth century; but the Romans have de- 
molished and carried away every thing, and not a stone of 
any value has been left. The whole of this road was a suc- 
cession of tombs, it was a real necropolis like that of Alex- 
andria. Hence Rome was always extended between two 
diverging roads, and gardens were thus formed between the 
open country and the fields. In ancient Rome you must, 
well distinguish between horti and villae\ at present we 
make no distinction, and the name villa is applied to a 
house in a garden, even within the walls of a city; but in 
ancient times a villa was always at a considcmble distance 
from the city. Horti, on the other hand, still called orti, 
originally signified mere orchards in the vicinity of the 
city. Such horti were bought by the wealthy at the time 
when the city became too confined, and having purchased 
many of them together they built palaces with suitable 
pleasure grounds in those districts between the great high 
roads. Thus Scipio, in the work “ De Re Publica,” is said 
to have made up his mind to be in hortis. 1 have discovered 
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ike hurA AmiUi, which were situated on the border of the 
Campus Martins. Such studies and inquiries make a resi- 
dence at Borne extremely attractive. In the first year I 
could not see my way clearly, but afterwards, when I had 
once discovered the thread, I became quite at home there. 
Had it not been for my family and the education of my 
chldren, whom I was anxious to have brought up in the 
German way, I could never have resolved to quit Borne, 
because ancient Borne became daily more clear and vivid 
before my mind, while modem Borne disappeared more 
and more from my view; the climate also agreed very well 
with me. The large palaces, to return to my subject, were 
situated outside the ancient walls. It is a most erroneous 
opinion that the palace of Maecenas was situated on the 
spot afterwards occupied by the Thermae of Titus; for it 
was outside the wall in the Campus Esquilinns. 

The eity now became extended in various ways. Indus- 
trious artisans established themselves by the river-side, and 
also on the other side of it (trans Ttberim). That this 
latter district was inhabited as a distinct quarter as early as 
the time of Augustus, is evident from the fact, that he made, 
it a separate region ; and this is at the same time a proof 
that it was thickly peopled. For although most other 
regions were of nearly equal extent, this one was compara- 
tively small, which arose from the circumstance, that the 
great mass and the condition of its inhabitants required a 
more watchful vigilance of the police. This is the reason 
why that region was smaller than those in other parts. For 
opposite . reasons, another region near the Porta Capena, 
in which the population was more dispersed, and which 
contained more palaces, was made unusually large. Suburbs 
existed as early as the Punic wars, and in the time of 
Marius and Sulla, the whole dty was surrounded with 
suburbs; the ancient walls were then forgotten, and it 
seems that, for the purpose of removing ail impediments of 
oommuaicatioD, even the gates were taken off their hinges. 
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Along river th^ was no obstacle, bence bnildings were 
erected there undbr the Capitoline and Palatipe.^ It is 
commonly imagined that die whole district at the reach of 
the Tiber was called Campos Martins, bat the Campus 
occupied only a part of it. At the foot of the Quiti^, 
too, buildings were erected, and all these enlargements may 
have narrowed the Campus Martius. In other parts the 
gardens were isolated, not forming a connected quarter. 
One suburb was situated at the distance of a Boman mile 
from the city, on the Appian road; it was even outside the 
Aurelian wall, which is still standing, and was called vd 
Mortis. 

When the city had become thus enlarged, there followed 
the conflagration of Nero, the eflfects of which have not yet 
been made clear, but I hope some time to be able to give 
a satisfactory account of it. The Palatine, a part of Caelius 
and the district about the Circus were, perhaps, completely 
reduced to ashes; so also the Via Flaroinia on the west of 
the Capitol ; but other parts were less injured. 

In Pliny (iii. 9),we meet with the strange expression: 
Moenia ejus collegere ambilu Impa-atoribus Censorilmque 
Vespasianis, anno condilae PCCCXXVii.poss.xiilMCC., an ex- 
pression which proves in a striking manner that an accurate 
knowledge of language and etymology cannot be dispensed 
with, even in matters which we observe with our own eyes. 
It has been unjustly inferred from this passage, that in the 
reign of Vespasian Rome was provided with walls, and 
those, too, of a much wide® circumference than those of 
Sejrvius. This arose from ignorance of the fact that, accord- 
ing to the most ancient Homan usage, moma always 
signifies “ buildings.” In like manner, Virgil’s expression, 

' In one sot of notes, the following passage occurs on p. 6^ after 
the word “ necropolis,” line 17 from foot, and may perhaps be intro- 
duced here: “There was no road between the Aventine and the 
river; outside the Porta Collina, Esquilina, CaeUrnontam, and 
Camentdia no enlargement the dty could take plaQe.”-rRt>> 
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Dwiikma murot et moeida pandinm wbiSf containB no tauto- 
logy, 88 vas well-known to the ancient grammatians, for 
th# meaning is: “we break the walls, and thereby lay open 
the buildings of the city.” So also Florus, who sometimes 
follows the ancient usage, says: Me igitur et moenia tnuro 
ampkms. We must accordingly understand the passage of 
Pliny as comprising the whole complex of Borne, as it was 
measured in the time of Vesparian, whidi, of course, is a 
variable magnitude. As it is generally understood, the 
exprearion would be as absurd, as if I were to say: the walls 
of the city of Cologne, in 1828, were of such or such an 
extent, having, of course, had the same circumference two 
hundred years ago. Borne had long since been extended 
beyond the ancient walls, which were now, in fact, in the 
midst of the city; the towers had been taken down, and 
people built houses there, the interdicts against building on 
the pomoerium being no longer attended to. In like man- 
ner the foundations of the ancient walls of London may still 
be discerned among the houses. From Frontinus’ work on 
Aqueducts, wo see how, though the police was excellent, 
abuses had crept in, although not as many as at present, 
because the lower administration was not carried on in so 
servile a manner; when an experienced man was entrusted 
with the superintendence, things went on fairly, but if not, 
every one took the greatest liberty. Such was the ease at 
Borne, until Frontinus came forwai-d as a reformer. The dis- 
order was then so great that any one built a house wherever 
he pleased, without asking whether he had a right to do so 
or not ; and hence the city ever continued to extend. I 
have made a series of observations on the origin of particular 
buildings, in order to see approximately, how the city 
became enlarged under the several emperors. In the rei»n 
of Augustus, the Campus Marrius was principally chosen for 
the erection of large buildings: there Agrippa built his 
Thermae and the Pantheon, and Augustus his Mausoleum- 
for the Campus was no longer the plain for reviewing the 
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citizens, nor were the mock-comitia of the centuries held 
there any longer, but it was confined to a small plain near 
the river, as may be seen from Pliny’s panegyric on Trajan* 
This part of the Campus, according to a regulation of 
Agrippa, was watered throughout the summer, and hence 
always presented a green lawn. The summer is at Rome 
much more terrible than winter, for the grass is scorched to 
its very roots; in September it is green, but in July and the 
dreadful month of August, all the foliage is scorched and 
covered with dust, so that it presents the most melancholy ap- 
pearance, and the grounds, like the flllds, are, nearly as in 
Egypt, a picture of death.^ — In the time of Trajan the Ro- 
mans built in the same way as is now done in London, where 
people do not only enlarge the town, but spare no expenses 
in embellishing it. Enormous works were undertaken in 
the interior, merely to gain ground. To make room for 
the Forum of Trajan, a part of the Quirinal was ttikcn 
down, and many houses were demolished to gain the 
magnificent space, so that it cost many millions before the 
foundations could be laid. Antoninc erected in the Campus 
JMiirtius his basilica, his column, and other edifices, Rome 
was, in fact, ever increasing down to the third century. 
Even in the time of Alexander Scvctus, although there 
existed men of great intelligence, very few seem to have 
suspected that the nation was in a state of decay, and that 
a destructive storm was approaching. Dangers in which 
the empire might have perished did not become visible 
until the reign of Decius, when the German tribes, the 
Goths, Alemanni, and Longobards (Juthungi) crossed 
the boundaries of the empire. They penetrated as far as 
the river Po, and as Marius had conquered the Cimbri, so 
Aurelian defeated those tribes in the north of the Po, and 
saved Italy. Aurelian now found it necessary to surround 
the city with a new wall, which was essentially the same as 
the present one. He did not comprise all the suburbs 
within its circumference, but was guided by the course of 
the hills; the whole of the ColUs haritdmmf however, and 
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the mighty ravine in the neighbourhood were drawn into 
it and fortified. Thk wall was exceedingly strong: in the 
east he was obliged, as Servius had done before, to raise it 
to a great height. 

This was the circumference of Borne, until -Leo IV. 
drew the Vatican into the city and surrounded it with a 
wall. In the sixteenth century the Vatican was connected 
with Trastevere by means of the Lungara; and thus arose 
the present circumference, a fact which cannot be denied, 
although it has been inferred that the wall was fifteen 
Boman miles in chl&umference,^ The present walls are 
altogether restorations, and probably no part of them be- 
longs to Aurelian. Under the later emperors they again 
fell into decay; previous to the siege by the Goths, Honorius 
ordered them to be cleared of the heaps of rubbish which 
had accumulated by the side of them, and to be restored 
(egestis immensibus ruderibus). Afterwards one third of the 
wall was demolished by Totilas. Very few of the gates be- 
longing to the time of Honorius now exist, as is clear 
from the inscriptions; they can be clearly distinguished 
from those which were built in the sixth century under 
Gregory the Great, who restored them in every way, for 
the purpose of protecting the city against the Lombards. 

The walls of Servius and Aurelian, although the facts 
were known, were by no means properly distinguished by 
the antiquaiians and commentators of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It was only in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that a correct notion was formed of the course of the 
walls of Borne, and the great D’Anville in this matter also 
showed his keen judgment and ready tact, although his 
outline, too, is not quite correct. The more ancient the 
antiquarians arc, the less do they distinguish between the 
two walls; they sought the Esquiline and Colline gates in 
the line of the present wall, though they must have known 
that this did not accord witlr all the rest; but where a 
difficulty occurred they helped themselves by accommcxla- 

‘ Compare Bunsen in the Beschreih, der Stadt Rom^ i. p. 646, foil 
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tion. At predent the matter has been made pretty clear; 
Kibby’a work on the Boman walls contains for the moat 
part correct views. 

I will now proceed to enumerate the gates, as they are 
extremely important in the earliest history of Rome. It is 
said that the most ancient Rome on the Palatine had three 
gates; but this must be understood to refer to the extent of 
Rome comprising the plain round the Palatine, where a 
suburb was separated by means of a trench and palisades. 
These gates are not the same in all authors; die Porta 
Mugonia alone, near the temple in ihm Via Nova, is histo* 
rical; it is mentioned by Solinus, and Tarquinius Priscus 
is said to have dwelt there. You must not, therefore, seek 
for these gates on the hill, but below Cermalus. 

The northernmost gate is the Porta Collina^ near the 
Quirinal, where the mound of Servius Tullius began. Be* 
fore it there is a field, and then comes the valley across 
which you pass through the gardens of Sallust towards 
Monte Pincio. Here, on the road to the Porta SalaraS we 
must conceive the point where Hannibal rode up to the 
walls of Rome, and hurled his spear into the city, and 
where Sulla defeated the Samnites. The Porta Esquilina 
was at the other end of the Servian agger, and between 
them was the Porta Viminalis, Ficoroni has very success- 
fully made out the site of the Porta Estiuilina behind the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore. After the Esquiline gate 
there follows the Caelimontanat the site of which cannot be 
accurately determined; but that the arch on the Caelius 
with an inscription by Dolabella*, is not a Roman gate, is 
obvious to any one who has a notion of the structure of a 
Roman gate. Then comes the Porta Capena, in the valley 
below the Caelius. Piranesi, an intelligent and clever 

* Some MSS. here have a name, which seems to suggest the Porta 
Pia, Bunsen says, the juncture of the street of the Porta Pia 
with the street of Porta Salara’^ {Besehreib* d. Stcfdt Mom, i. p, 625).-- 
£d. 

’ See the Buchreib* der Stadt Ihm,vLl. p. 490. 
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maRi discovered it about fifty years ago by well conducted 
excavations; but the spot has been covered over again, and 
not even a mark has been put there. Then follows the 
Porta Naevia near the Aventine, whether on the side 
towards the Caelius, or at the southern extremity, on the 
spot where now the bulwark of Paul III. exists, cannot 
be ascertained. This gate is the largest. In order to dis- 
cover anything more definite about it, it would be necessary 
to make excavations, and it would have made me extremely 
happy, if I had been allowed to do so. But gladly as I 
would haje done it, even at my own expense, I had to 
struggle with too great diflSculties, especially caused by 
Monsignor Fea, who always had some objection, when a 
proposal was made, although he had no certain conviction 
of his own. He generally thwarted my attempts. When 
once by accident he consented to Count Funchal making 
excavations on the Capitol, the thing sought for was found. 
He never would be wrong, though he^is otherwise an 
honest man, and has the reputation of great disinterested- 
ness; but he is arrogant, confident, and impertinent; he 
becomes enraged, and never allows a matter to be inquired 
into, and to prevent it he would even have recourse to 
intrigues and tricks. Thus, although I wished to make 
excavations at my own expense, and although 1 offered to 
take nothing for myself, and to surrender every thing to 
the Papal govemraent — I only wished to copy what I 
might find — still I could not obtain permission. And this 
was done, in order that new discoveries might not overthrow 
the current theories. But I understand that things are now 
going on better. 

In that district there are two gates, the Ravdusculana 
probably at the southern extremity, and the Naevia, Then 
came the Porta Trigemma^ below the Aventine, between it 
and the Tiber, just as the Capena was below the Caelius. 
Whence the 1 rigemina derived its name I will mention 
after the enumeration of the gates, when I shall have to 
speak of their construction. The Porta Flumentana was 
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between the Circus and the riven The last important 
gate, the Porta CarmentaliSf was between the Capitol and 
the QuirinaL Thus we again reach the CoUina by the 
long line of the QuirinaL 

These are the more important gates of Rome, but there 
were several others besides. I have given you a list of them, 
because they are generally stated erroneously from the 
Naevia onwards. I cannot here attempt to prove my state- 
ments, for it would be impossible for you to appreciate or 
examine the arguments, but you will give me credit, that 
1 have said nothing but what, according to myj||U convic- 
tion, is correct, and I can speak to you with that confidence 
as if I had seen the objects only a moment ago. Indepen- 
dently of the large gates, there must have been some smaller 
door-ways, especially in the long line between the Porta 
Carmentalis and Collina, but in some other parts also, in 
wlilch cases a flight of steps must have led down the hills. 
Tliese smaller idlans of egress came more and more into use 
at the time when the fortifications had become unnecessary, 
and when Home was enlarged beyond the walls. During 
tlie period of tlie republic, the Romans l\ad no excise duties, 
which were not introduced until the time of the emperors; 
hence I see no reason why such means of egress should have 
been forbidden. 

The peculiarity of the Roman gates is, that they had 
two arches by the side of each other, as is the case in the 
Porta Nigra at Treves, for there can be no doubt that the 
Porta Nigra was a Roman gate, with a basilica on each 
side of it. Each of these two arches was called Janus^ the 
one Janus dexter^ and the other Janus sinister; by the 
former people left the town, and by the latter they entered 
it; and every person kept to the right in order to avoid 
crowding and collision. The Porta Trigemina must have 
had a threefold Janus, though I cannot conjecture for what 
reason; it is possible that the third was destined for vehicles, 
or that it was a mere ornament. Strange opinions are 
current about this gate, as, for example, that the Horatii 
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uid Curiatii passed ihrougli it; but this is impossible) they 
must have gone out by the Porta Capaia. 

Over the Capena there ran an aqueduct, 'which in the 
reign of Domitian must have been damaged, whence 
Juvenal and Martial speak of madiia Capena. 

The Porta Carmentalis can be regarded as a gate of the 
Ciapitol only in an improper sense; it was connected only 
'with the continuation of the elivu* Capitolimu. 

The circumference of the walls of Servius Tullius thus 
contained ten gates. Some of them derived their names 
from the the Collina from the Collis Quirinalis, which 
was pre*eminently called the Collis, the Capena probably 
owed its name to the &ct of its leading to Capua, or to the 
hicus Capenas, the grove of the Camenae; the Nacvia to 
the Silva Naevia, the Carmentalis to a sanctuary of Car- 
mentis in the neighbourhood, the ilaudusculana to the fact* 
of its being covered with brass, and the Flumentana to the 
river. 

The larger circumference of the wall of Aurelian extended 
as far as the banks of the Tiber, where now no wall exists, 
because the Borgo and the Castel Angelo are united with 
the city. On the left bank the foundations of the wall are 
still the same, though the walls themselves have at different 
times been entirely restored. Not a stone of the ancient 
wall now remains, and if there should be any, they belong 
to the restoration of Honorius. Totilas demolished the 
greater part of it ; afterwards it was repeatedly destroyed 
and restored again.^ 

The gates of the wall of Aurelian were called after the 
streets from which they led. In former times a large road 
led from the Porta Collina northward, and branched off 
into two, the ViaSedariamd the ViaNomentana ; the Via 
Tiburtina, afterwards called Valeria, issued from the Porta 
Yiminalis; and another issued from the Porta Esquilina 
which branched off into the Fw Preenestina and the Via 
LaUcana. The Fia ^ppia and Fi« Latina began at the 
* Cosqpare above, p. S8. 
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Capena, and a road brancliing off froni tbe Appia waa 
called Campana} The Via Arieatina proceeded from the 
Porta Baudilsculana, while the Via Ostiamt issued from 
the Porta Naevia or Trigemina, for these two most have 
been near each other. The Via Portuensis was on the other 
side of the river, and the Fts Cassia ran over the hill ; 
from the bridge Pons Aelius, a street ran close by the 
mausoleum of Hadrian, which probably bore the name of |%e 
Aelia ; but the matter is obscure. The Via FlamiTm proceeded 
straightway from the Porta Carmentalis to Ariminum. 

Not one of these roads was blocked up by the wall of 
Aurelian, and wherever gates were made in the latter, they 
received their names from the streets into which they led. 
Thus we find the Porta Flaminia, Porta Pinciana (a secondary 
gate near the CoUina, leading probably to a less important 
way, not a high-road, a gate being necessary for the 
palace), P. Salaiia, P. Nomentana, and tlicn two Portae 
Tiburtinae, becattee there were two roads leading to Tibur; 
one of these gates seems to have had no particular name of 
its own, though it may have been called P. Valeria. Next 
came the P. Praencstina and Labicana, both in one building, 
though distinct ; P. Metronia (probably named after a 
palace), P. Latina, P. Asinaria (P. S. Giovanni), P. Appia, 
P. Ardeatina, P. Osticnais, beyond the river P. Portuensis, 
P. Septimiana or Aurelia, between the Janiculus and the 
river, probably named after the Thermae of Septimius 
Severua; and at the bridge (Pons Aelius) the P. Aelia. 
With the exception of the Pincia and Metronia, you stUi 
find almost the same gates leading to the same roads. 
This circumference of Rome is mentioned by Procopita is 
his account of the m^e of the city. In the sixth century a 
change took place in die nomenclature, many gates receiving 
new names from the nearest important churches: thus the 
P. Asinaria was at a very emly date called P.S. Giovanni; the 
P. Ap^, P. S. Sebastiaai, &om a basilica; the P, Ostiensis, 

' I have st^ied this nmne,the USS.(MmtainhigBtmethiQgwhiob 
is evidently quite iiiisund«nitood.->'ED, 
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S. Pauli ; P. Aurelia, S. Pancratii ; die P. S. Loreuzo 
(Praenesdna) also received its name from the baalica 
S. Laorentil The P. Salaria and Nomentana retained their 
names until the sixteenth century. 

I cannot enter so fully into the topography of Rome as 
to show you how the streets of Rome were continued 
throughout Italy and the whole Roman empire. But, as 
architectural structures, the Roman high-roads are the 
most magnificent remains of antiquity. They consist of 
polished polygons of basalt : the foundation was formed of 
large stones, more than a cubit deep; over them was laid a 
stratum of mortar made of lime and puzzolano. Upon this 
a kind of excellent bricks were broken in large pieces, and 
laid in sti^ta, over which again a cement was poured, which 
completely hardened into stone. Upon this substratum the 
blocks of basalt were placed, the lower surface of which 
was cut perfectly smooth. The polygons were very large, 
but different in circumference ; they are so well fitted 
together, that in many parts the point of a pen-knife cannot 
be pressed between them ; they were cut with great care, 
and must have been polished in a peculiar manner. A line 
is seen between two stones, but there is no interstice. 
Even if accidentally the water penetrated from above, the 
lower part was perfectly waterproof. It is well known 
that roads are mainly injured by water. Whoever has seen 
those ancient roads, despises the wretched structures of 
modem times; but if we were to build them now in the 
same manner, we should be obliged to sacrifice their ex- 
ternal beauty and cover them with sand, because horses 
shod with iron would not be able to run on the surface, 
which is as smooth as a mirror. The horses of the ancients 
were not shod, and mules had either a kind of wooden 
shoes or soles of matting. Near and at Tivoli large parts of 
such roads exist in a state of preservation so perfect, as if 
they had been made only a year ago; but no vehicles now 
go over them. In comparison with ourselves, the ancients 
used carriages very rarely, and burdens were mostly carried 
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by mules. Oa each side of the road there was a pavement 
for foot-passengers, and at intervals stones were set up, 
to enable men to get upon their horses, as stinups were 
unknown. 

In regard to the interior of Rome, it is erroneous to 
speak only of hills, for in later times they constituted only 
the smallest part of the city; a great po^on being situated 
in valleys and another in plaina But 1 wp first speak of 
the hills. 

The real centre of the later city consisted of the Ccjntolme 
Hill, which, though not of great circumference, is properly 
composed of two hills, a southern one towards the Forum, 
and a northern one ; between them a considerable depression 
of the ground is still visible. This depression, nowover, 
was far greater in ancient times than it is now, and in 
it there was a portico open on both sides, but at present 
its back is filled up with rubbish, especially from the ruins 
of the Capitolinc temple, which, like many other buildings, 
has been purposely and barbarously destroyed. There was 
a clivus leading up the Oapitoline hill from the Forum, 
which, 03 in the case of all the Roman hills, formed an 
inclined plain ascending gradually. The names of the clivi 
of ail the other hills, however, arc not known. On tho 
Quirinal I do not find a clivus, but it bad a semita. Tho 
meaning of this latter term is not correctly given in our 
dictionaries: tho semita do(» not dififer so much from a 
carriage road by being less in breadth, but it is altogether 
a way which no velucles can pass, either from its want of 
breadth, or firom its construction in other respects, and 
which therefore is available only to foot-passengers and 
mules; semitae were ways like the one still existing in the 
Vatican palace, by which the pope can ride on a mule into 
his own apartment. In Germany there is nothing com- 
prable to it; the Italian name is eordonata, and it must 
be conceived as a strongly, though not inconveniently, 
inclined plmn, with high stones at certoin intervals for the 
purpose of stopping, sp that the second st^ begins lower 
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than the point at which the fiwt left off.^ Seimtae 
are alao found at gates, eqpeciaUy of Cyclopean 

atFerentino. Before ihe time of Trajan there os no trace 

of a clivus leading up the Quirinal; on the Esquihne I can 
prove its existence; the Palatine had two chvi, the Aven- 


tine one, etc. . . 

Rome was essentiaUy different from large modem cities 

■which always contain main streets running from one end to 
the other; such a street cannot he shown to have existed 
at Rome, which altogether had but few great streets. All 
the houses buUt on the same hill formed, as it were, a 
small town by themselves with little, and probably ex- 
tremely irregular, streets, and thus every hill was isolated. 
It was ^ly the plains and valleys that contained some 
large streets. The Esquiliae were not a separate street, and 
the Cannae near the Esquiline also were a quarter of the city 
rather than a street; the Subtira beyond the Esquiliae was a 
real street, and so also the Via Sacra up to a certain point, 
but it was not a main street. 

The intermontium of the Capitolinc hill contained the 
asylum. The southern half of the Capitol, towards 
both the Tiber and the Forum, formed the Tarpeian 
Rock, which did not, as is commonly believed, consist 
of one side only. A French scholar. Bureau de la 
Malle, several years ago wrote an excellent essay on this 
subject, entitled “M^moire sur la position de la roche 
Tarpdienne, lu h I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres." The same scholar is the author of a very able 
translation of Tacitus; ho lias been at Rome, and his work 
furnishes evidence of very correct observations and sound 
judgment. The Tarpeian rock was cut quite precipitous 
a circumstance which at present is not visible everywhere' 
because houses of six and seven stories in height were built 
there, which, when demolished in the time of destruction 
formed heaps of rubbish as high as two-thirds of the rock' 
and upon this rubbish houses were afterwards erected. 

* Comp. Sist, of Some, voLiiL p. 30 ^ note S 18 . 
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In 6ne part of tHe rock there was a flight of on 0 hundred 
steps^ which was visible as late as the twelfth century. 

The exact site of the Capitoline temple is a much dis^ 
puted question among antiquarians; it is strange that no 
ruins of it are remaining. The old opinion which was 
generally adopted until the time of Nardini^ is the irue 
one: Fulvius, Marliani, and Donati all agreed in stating 
that the temple was situated on the southern part of the 
hill; but Nardini perverts the whole matter by placing it 
on the north side on the site now occupied by the church 
and convent of Araceli; the northern part formed the aarw^ 
as is clear from the history of the Gallic war; it was a very 
steep height, not a fortress^ but only a strong p(^t, and 
was occupied by houses of private citizens. 

. The Capitoline temple was built by the kings and com- 
pleted by the first consuls; it was then consumed by fire 
in the time of Sulla, but was restored and consecrated by 
Catulus. It was burnt down a second time under Vitellius, 
after which Vespasian rebuilt it with great splendour. 
Twelve years later, fire again broke out in an unaccount- 
able manner, and Domitian restored it a third time. 
The immense splendour lavished upon it was probably 
the principal cause of its subsequent total destruction; 
it is scarcely possible to form any idea of its costly 
ornaments: the gates were of bronze covered with thick 
and solid plates of wrought gold. This gilding alone is 
said to have cost more than two millions sterling. Even 
the tiles which Genseric carried away were gilt.^ 

All ancient temples consist of two main parts, the cella 
and the space in front of the cella. The latter might be 

^ I will mention only one example, to show how rich the Bomon 
gildings were. In the Forum of Trajan the letters of an inscription 
were cut into the rook, and the letters themselves consisting of gilt 
metal were sunk into the openings. This is the method according 
to which the letieis of inscriptions were generally put. In others 
the bronze lettens were nailed to the wall, traces of which 
are still visible on the triumphal arch at Ifismefl^ and French 
scholars have very ingeniously attempted *i^om these holes of the 

F 2 
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conatructed in different wa 3 rs, it might be eheltered by a 
roof, or exposed to the open mr, in which case it was 
enclosed by four walls or a portico all around. We generally 
inu^ne the altar to have been in the temple itself; in the 
ancient Christian churches (b<mlicae) it always stood in 
the epsiff but in the temples it did not belong to the cella 
of the gods, but to the space in ffont of it. The cella was 
generally open, but could be closed; it was usually very 
small. The Soman temples often were of extremely small 
dimensions, and at present I scarcely know a chapel of an 
equally small size, not even in Italy, where there are some 
incredibly little chapels; for there were temples of which 
the cella was only seven or eight feet in diameter. The 
cella contained the statue of the god (rh l8o?), and for 
this reason it was necessary to have the altar outside in the 
centre of the space in front of the cella, which was either 
exposed to the open air, or could easily be aired, because 
the statue, in consequence of the burnt sacrifices, might 
have become disfigured by smoke or otherwise, and because 
the bones and the like might easily have created foul 
air in the cella and thus produced injurious effects. In 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, the cella was divided 
into three sacella, separated by walls, for Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. But this cella was only the smallest part of 
the building ; the larger was the space before it, where the 
ordinary donaria were hung up^ except the more precious 
gifts, which were kept in the favissae, or large catacombs 
under the temple in the lautumiae. It is possible that 
they might still be discovered; a few traces of them are 
visible in the garden of duke Calferelli. In the twelfth 
century, under Pope Anacletus II., large ruins still existed; 
but a church was erected upon them, which bore the name 
S. Salvatoris in maximis (supply ruiMis), but has been destroyed 


niols to make out the whole incription. In the Forum of Traian 
a bronze letter has been found, the gilding of which was valued at 
a duoat; all the rest had of course been carried off as plunder *’ 
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long ago. Such names must always be attended to, for 
they often lead to important discoveries. The heaps of 
rubbish lying below by the side of the river, belong no 
doubt to the temple, and if excavations were made, many 
valuable treasures might be discovered. I often proposed 
in vain to dig in the favissae, but as 1 have given some 
impulse, I hope people will be roused from their in- 
diflFerence.* 

The hills not only had the same extent which they still 
have, but must have extended much further at the time when 
the valleys were more distinct. Thus a part of the Forum, 
properly speaking, belonged to the Capitoline hill. The 
career was at the north-eastern extremity; its construction 
is ascribed to Ancus Marcius, the founder of the plebeian 
order; it seems to have been intended for the plebeians, 
for the patricians would probably not have tolerated the 
idea of such a thing. 

The Forum was situated below Uic Capitoline hill, be- 
tween it and the Palatine. This is the real point from 
which the reform of the topography of Rome dmst proceed, 
for point by point can be established by the aid of the 
ancient authors. I there made the beginning of some 
happy discoveries, which, however, were not continued, 
because those who have it in their power to grant per- 
mission, are afraid lest their arbitrary assertions should be 
overturned. Materials are not wanting, and many have 
undertaken the task, but a singular misfortune seems to 
hang over these things. In the earlier times this part of 
Roman topography was sadly bungled, even by most 
excellent men, and Nardini proceeded in quite a wrong 
way. He is one of those who, with great industry but 
insufficient learning, produced very little; he did not un- 
derstand Greek, but helped himself by means of Latin 
translations, whence he often commits the strangest blunders. 
Notwithstanding his great diligence, he has not only pro- 
duced bad and perverse results, but has done positive 
' See, however, the Beiehreib. d, Stadt 1. p. S2, folL 
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harm by making posterity acquiesce in bis conclusions, 
for, until our own days, it was the prevalent opinion that 
be bad settled every point, and people were satisfied with 
having read Nardini. Hence his work has been translated 
into Latin and incorporated in the “ Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum Bomanorum.” There were only few able men that 
were not misled by his authority, and ventured upon in- 
dependent investigations after him, such as Ficoroni, though 
he entered only into special points. 1 knew at Borne a 
bookseller, a respectable and unassuming person, whose 
business was stopped for no other reason but because he 
had disregarded the authority of Nardini. Morelli, an 
excellent Italian, has written a treatise on the decay of 
scholarship in Italy, in which he makes a witty application 
of the scriptural expression, “ Ablatum ab Israel, translatura 
ad gentes,” telling his countrymen, that they have to 
learn their own antiquities from foreigners, and that phi- 
lology in Italy is at an end. This is not indeed quite true, 
but the Italics arc not sure in their own minds, they are 
often influenced by a certain feeling of uneasiness, and do 
not possess calm confidence. An honest inquirer need not 
despond; he does not mind owning that he has been 
mistaken, for who is exempt from it! Whoever makes 
great pretensions without having corresponding abilities 
becomes unfaithful to truth, and will endeavour to crush 
and calumniate others, in order to preserve for himself 
dictatorial influence. Such is the case of Fca. Eoman 
topography, as I have said before, was brought by Nardini 
to a stand still which lasted more than a century and 
a half. Zoega too has made inquiries into it: beincr 
a Dane he is almost a countryman of mine, and I do n^ 
undervalue his learning; but if his works were written at 
the present time, the true scholars of Germany would not 
be a little surprised, for he was entirely deficient in real 
grammatical knowledge. He directed his mind and atte^. 
tion to things about which a healthy philology does not 
concern itself, such as the Egyptian mysteries and the like 
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His leading was uncommonly extenmve, but he had little 
scholarship, and owing to this he will be forgotten. He 
had examined the antiquities of Rome, end had read all 
the books upon them, but formed no sound conception of the 
ancient city. Nardini was quite aware that the Forum was 
the heart of Rome, both topographically and politically, but 
he unfortunately took an entirely wrong direction; instead 
of making the buildings succeed one another on the left, 
he makes them follow on the right, and puts in juxtaposi- 
tion those which belong to diluent periods. Hence his 
confusion ; his view of ancient Rome is altogether false. 1 have 
gained the right point of view in a peculiar way, and am 
quite certain of its correctness. I will relate the matter 
to you as an example of a thread in a labyrinth. Pliny 
states that, before sun-dials were known at Rome, the 
parts of the day, sunrise, noon, and sunset were cried out. 
But the Romans did not calculate according to the moment 
when the sun really set, but from tho moment when 
the sun was no longer visible in the Forum. By this 
means it was determined as to whether an ASt had taken 
place at the right time or not, for the Romans were 
very exact in such trifles. Now in the Forum the 
sim became invisible about three minutes before the real 
sunset; the crier called out from the Curia, and at the 
different seasons of the year stated, when he had seen the 
sun. I have been on the spot innumerable times, and knew 
the district as well as I knew my own room; I sought the 
place where the Curia must have stood, and made experi- 
ments by watching the sun from fliat point at the diflerent 
seasons of the year. By this means I obtained the advan- 
tage of certainty in regard to the whole side near the Palatine. 
Havmg once found the Curia Hostilia, 1 had at the same time 
the Comitium* and the Giaecostasis. In a poem of Statius 
there occurs a description of the gigantic equestrian statue 
of Domitian, and the poet says that it looked towards the 

' In one MS. the words “the Curia” are here added ; is perhaps 
the Curia Julia meant t — 
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temple of Concord: the site of this statue I also succeeded 
in discovering. It then happened very fortunately that 
during an excavation an enormous cube was found, on 
which smaller cubes had been listened bearing pillars: this 
was the identical pedestal of the equestrian statue of Do- 
mitian. It is clear, that its base consisted of brickF with 
a coating of marble; the masonry belongs to a period which 
a practised eye cannot mistake, and we may assert, that 
the great cubic block was built before the time of Severus, 
for afterwards the masonry became quite different. In the 
Monumentum Ancyranum of Augustus, the author, in 
speaking of a basilica, mentions that a temple of Castor was 
adjoining it; and this temple I discovered with the assis- 
tance of Statius. Its site is a subject of great difficulty, 
for according to the Monumentum Ancyranum, it was 
adjoining the basilica Julia, whereas it is commonly sup- 
posed to have been situated on the other side; but I knew 
from Ovids that it was at the end of the Forum, and in 
this manner the whole Forum was made out. 


Kespecting* the extent of the Roman Forum equally 
erroneous notions are current, because not only the district 
occupied by the ancient Forum, but the whole valley far 
and wide, up to the eminence from which the Via Sacra 
wmc down, has several times been covered with rubbish. 
This whole district is now called Campo Yaccino, and 
Andreas Fulvius and Bartholomacus Marliani imagined that 
all this space, from the Capitol to the arch of Titus was 
occupied by the Forum. People were the more tempted to 
assume this extent, as they entertained the most exaggerated 
notions about the population and magnitude of the cit 
Misthc case.e.g.,inLip3ius* boo£, “Do Magnitudine Urbis 
Romao. He believes that Rome extended north as far 
Civita Castellana, a distance of from thirty-five to f f ^ 
English miles; for he imagined that the numbers ofT/ 
census under the first emperors were those of the ’ I 
bitants of the city, whereas they embraced the whole b T 
* 707 : some MSS. have Dionj^us.— En. ^ 
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of dtizens, and accordingly amounted to millions. NotUng 
can be more senseless than what Lipsius has written on this 
subject; the exaggerations are enormous; sometimes he was 
misled by appearances, but sometimes he has not even this 
excuse^ The Forum, in comparison with the present 
Cam^o Vaccino, was small, and in all our maps it is pushed 
too fer towards the Capitol. It was situated between the 
Tarpeian and the Palatine, but did not occupy the whole 
length of the Capitoline; the triumphal arch of Septimius 
Severus stood beside, and not in, the Forum. 

The first question here is as to the distinction between 
the Forum and the Comiiium. In the earliest times they 
were as different as the populus was from the plebs: the 
Comitium being the place of assembly for the curiae (patri- 
cians), and the Forum the original market-place, in which, 
however, the plebeians met for the purpose of voting. The 
Comitium has been the subject of endless discussions and 
controversies, but most of the opinions about it are quite 
foolish. Things went so far that Nardini gained immense 
applause from the imperiti when he declared that the Comi- 
tium was the building of which three pillars are still standing : 
but these pillars belong to the Curia Julia. The Comitium 
was no building at all, it was nothing but an open place, 
and a part of the Forum in its wider sense. Both the 
Forum and the Comitium are parts of the same plain; at a 
later time the Comitium, in eveiy-day language, was included 
in the word Forum, and there can be no doubt that the 
portico surrounding the Forum also inclosed the Comitium. 
The ros^m formed the separation between the two. It is 
difficult to give you an ^curate idea of the rostra, for we 
have no word conveying an adequate notion. Imagine a 
fniggestum about twelve feet in breadth and at least thirty in 
length; imagine this to be of the height of a full-grown 
man, perhaps even somewhat higher, and on both sides 
steps leading up to it. I should never have been able to 
form a correct notion of it, had it not been for the fortunate 
accident, that just during my residence at Rome the new 
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rostra were excavated. No person recognised it or under- 
stood wHat it was; I was not inclined to enter into a dilute, 
but only took my Mend, De Serre, the great^t orator of 
the present time, to see the q>ot, where if he had lived in 
ancient times, he would have achieved as great a reputation 
as any other. The inner kernel only remains, whiclb is 
constructed of beautiM bricks and cement. The outside 
was probably, or I may say certainly, covered with marble, 
and the beaks of the ships (rostra navium Antiatum or 
Antiatium) were walled in in the front. So long as I had 
no correct notion of the rostra, I could not understand the 
meaning of the words statuae in rostris positae ; it is only 
on such an extensive platform that they could be set up. 
Such a space is quite natural if we bear in mind the ani- 
mated character of southern oratory, in which the speaker 
is in constant communication with those around lii™, One 
may still see this. There was at Some a highly respect- 
able monk who preached every Sunday, and during 
Lent, dtuly, in the Colosseum. He stood in the open air, 
and walked up and down as if he were conversing with his 
hearers. I think I never heard a sermon that made a deeper 
impression: sometimes he stood still, and sometimes he went 
from one to another of his hearers, without, however, calling 
any one by his name. It is this active communication 
with the audience that produced the percussio laterumi if 
a man, standing on a small platform, were to do this often, 
he would become ridiculous. At Athens, the case was 
different; the orators there did not move about so much 
and the fifjfjM seems to have been smaller; I have not 
indeed found any passage abou^t in the ancients, but I 
infer it from the locality; and according to the descriptions 
we have of it, it seems that it could^ not have been other 
wise. Upon the rostra, at Borne, the statues stood m loco 
qjrtco et conspictio. In the most ancient language, this 
platform was called tengilum, and the new name ar^o i 
417, from the beaks of the ships, with which the front wa 
adorned. I have often been on that spot, and often stood T 
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the Boman Forum: who will describe the emotions that 
rise in one’s breast on a spot where Tiberius spoke upon 
Augustus, and other relations upon Germanicus (for these 
rostra are not the most ancient), where all the funeral 
orations upon the emperors were delivered, and where all 
great solemnities took place! And how wretched, how 
bare, and how stripped is that spot of all its splendour ! 
Before you, you have Borne and its most ancient menu* 
mente, the career of Ancus Marcius; on the other side, the 
place once occupied by the temple of Concord, which 
Camillus built after having appeased the plebs: the lacus 
Servilius, where in the days of Sulla the heads of the pro- 
scribed were stuck up; the site of the temples of Castor and 
Vesta, and the Capitoline district: to such a place one can 
always return with a feeling of reverence; there one may 
imbibe the inspiration for writing the history of ancient times, 
and there one becomes familiar with it. The most ancient 
rostra were, no doubt, constructed of peperino. According to 
Plutarch, C. Gracchus transferred the real sovereignty to the 
people, by turning towards the Forum and the commonalty, 
instead of facing the Comitium where the patricians and 
the senate stood. Until then it had been customary for the 
orator, even when communicating something to the plebeians, 
to turn towards the patricians: but Gracchus turned round, 
and thus symbolically threw o£F the mask which he had 
worn until then. The present level of the Forum is 
about twenty-five or twenty-six feet higher than in ancient 
times. 

The Curia HostiUa was situated on the irp&irov^ of the 
Palatine, just opposite tht narrow side of the rostra. Its name 
is no doubt derived from Tullus Hostilius, who is certainly 
an historical personag^^; but we ought not to assert that he 
reigned from A. tr. 78 till 110, for no one can know when 
he lived. This Curia existed down to the time of Cicero, 
when the populace led on by Sext. Clodius, carried into it 
the body of P. Clodius, who had been killed by Milo, and, 
in burning the corpse, reduced the building to ashes. Even 
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Sulla liad made some alterations in the district around the 
rostra, but we do not know in what they consisted. The Curia 
was not restored on the ancient site, but &rther to the right; 
Caesar commenced the new building, and Augustus com> 
pleted it: this is the Cwria Julia, near which the new rostra 
were constructed. The three splendid Corinthian columns 
which are still standing, belong to this Curia Julia; they 
stand parallel to the ridge of the Palatine and th% line of the 
Capitoline, and are generally considered to have belonged to 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, while Fea believes thorn to be 
remnants of the temple of Castor. This latter hypothesis is 
impossible, for we read in Suetonius* that the arch of Caligula 
extended over the temple of Castor as far as the Capitol: 
but this is impossible, if the three columns belonged to the 
temple of Castor. They belong, I repeat it, to the Curia 
Julia; and this accounts for the fact that the rostra are 


found close by, and that the Capitoline Fasti, which formed 
one wall in that Curia, were found among its ruins. There 
can bo no doubt that the very ancient plan of Rome,* which 
formed the floor of the church S. Cosma e Damiano, like- 
wise belonged to it: there could not be a better place for it 
than one of the walls in the Curia Julia. The idea of Pirro 
Ligorio, that the basti were set up in an arch, is as impro- 
bable as many others of his views ; attempts have been made to 
justify him, but he has evidently been guilty of many false- 
hoods. Notwithstanding this, however, his papers ought 
not to be neglected ; they are preserved partly in the 
Vatican and partly among the manuscripts at Turin.* Rome 
accordingly, had two Curiae, the Hostilia and Julia, which’ 
however, did not exist at any time simultaneously; but the 
two rostra, the velera and the nova or Julia, both existed at 
> CaUg. 22. I owe this reference to the kindne&s of Proft.« 
Urliohs, who further observes: “Niebuhr was 
passage, and combines two facts contained in it, for Suetonius 
not expressly say, that the arch built by Caligula r na. ,. . i 
the temple of Castor.”— Ed. 


• Bunsen in the jSeMAm'A derStadt Rom, Pref.xl, iii.2. p. 33^15. 

* Compare Bunsen, f. c. Pref. p.xxiu.— E d. 'Ed. 
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the same time. The nova rostra weie built ou the site of 
the micient Curia. 

The whole of the Forum was surrounded by a portico, 
which had been built either in the time of the kings or at 
the commencement of the republic ; the columns were 
undoubtedly Etruscan, that is, old Doric, and the whole 
was made of peperino, covered with stucco, and not high. 
The booth^(/a&emae or mensae ^geniariorum), the stalb of 
money-changers or bankers, were set up in this portico to 
be protected against the weather. The armour taken brom 
an enemy after a glorious victory was hung upon the 
pillars, whence the expression pos/es omare trqpaeis in one 
of the fragments of Ennius. Whether these trophies were 
carefully preserved, is unknown ; but the old ones probably 
made room for new ones, though many a splendid memorial 
may have been seen there for a long time. In the Forum, 
below the Capitol, but beyond the clivus, were the temples 
of Saturn and Concord ; further, when you look south- 
ward, having the Capitoline on the right and the Palatine 
on the left, you have on your right-hand side the temple of 
Castor, which was dedicated by the dictator A. Postumius; 
near it was the well of Juturna, in which the Dioscuri, after 
the battle of lake Regillus, washed their horses; next to it 
was the temple of Vesta, of which remains would certainly 
be found, if excavations were made; distinct mention of it 
is made in books written as late as the fifteenth centiuy. 
On the opposite side was situated the Begia and the Atrium 
Vestae, which ought not to be confounded with the temple of 
that goddess. Borne contained many Atria, that is, open 
square spaces surrounded by houses and a portico, under 
which people walked in rainy weather. Such was the 
Atrium Li^rtatis, a kind of bota-se ; the most correct Latin 
name for a bowse or exchange accordingly would be atriuni 
negotiatorum or mercatorum. The Atrium Vestae must have 
been like the clobters of a monastery, the celb of the 
Vestab being built around a square; the priestesses moreover 
were buried beside the Atrium, as they had rite privilege of 
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bang buried mthin the city. This circumstance has 
caused great confurion in the antiquities of Borne, for when 
in the rixteenth centuiy the church of S. Maria Liberatrice 
was erected on the left-hand side of the Atrium Yestae, and 
a number of tomb-stones of Vestal virgins were found there, 
it was inferred at once that this must be the site of the 
temple of Vesta. But this is opposed to all the statements 
of the ancients. I think it was one of my fri^ris who had 
the happy idea that the temple ought not to be sought near 
the Atrium; I had previously said, that I could not believe 
the temple to have been there, and that, from all accounts, 
I must infer that it stood on the opposite side, not far 
from tlie lacus Curtins. 

The Forum contained yet another class of buildings; it 
certainly was a market-place as well as a place for assembling ; 
but in ancient times it was also the place for the ad- 
ministration of justice. In like manner, our own ancestors 
met under the open sky, and the estates of LUneburg, as 
late as 1660, assembled in a forest, because decrees formed 
in a covered building wore considered invalid. Such also 
was the ca.se at Rome, all business was transacted in the 
open air. This is the native and natural custom of Italy: 
man there feels the necessity of living and doing his work 
under the free canopy of heaven ; every artizan, if the 
weather permits it, works in front of his house where he has his 
shop. There still exist at Rome a great many houses built 
in exactly the same style as in the most ancient times 
These shops have no windows, but are closed by means of a 
large door ; and in bad weather the people take refnee 
within and work by candle-light ; when the weather 
becomes fine again, they resume their seats in the door 
or in the street. Such aim was the case with the ancientT 
Those who worked with their minds, had similar arrange^ 
ments: during the night they remained in their rooms W 
in the day-time they walked out into the open air to L 
public place where they dictated or wrotq, The air at Rome 
is very good, if we consider the dress of the ancients, wS 
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c(msi8ted of wool, over which they wore the toga; the dimate 
is more , healthy than ours, and old age there commences later 
than with us. Justice, as I said befijre, was administered 
in the Forum in the open mr; ]^ut as this was not without 
its disadvantages, it became necessary to devise some pro* 
tection agmnst them. When the Bomans had become 
acquainted with Greece, they were much pleased with the 
aroA at Athens, and the idea of building basilicae 

suggested itself to them. The Stoa at Athens was probably 
a portico composed of several rows (we do not know how 
long these rows were), and afforded both sufficient light 
and protection in bad weather. When, therefore, an active 
intercourse between Borne and Greece had arisen, the 
Bomans built such basilicae as courts of justice. They are 
by no means imitations of royal palaces of the East. Later 
Greeks, e, g., Agathias, always translate the word basilicae, 
whether at Borne or at Constantinople, by orod ^oatKem- 
We must conceive that originally they were mere rows of 
columns supporting a roof, and without side-walls. They 
generally had six rows of columns in front, so that there 
were five entrances. Afterwards the two extreme rows, 
the first and sixth, were changed into walls; the back part 
also was walled up, and the tribunal for the preading 
praetor was set up in a crescent formed in this back walk 
This is the origin of the closed buildings called basilicae. 
As they were well adapted for public meetings, they became, 
ever since the time of Constantine, the regular types of 
Christian churches. What was the construction of churches 
before the time of Constantine, is a question which we 
cannot answer; we do not possess the slightest allusion to 
it. An immense number of fables are current respecting 
churches said to have been built by Constantme, but the 
only one whidh he really did build, is still known; it is the 
church of the Lateran, justly called pineepi eedmarum 
wbia et orbia. The day on which that church was conse- 
crated by Constant^, is quite certain, and is celebrated 
every year, J belies about the end of November. The 
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import of this festival of the consecration of the Church has 
at Rome itself been completely forgotten, and there is not 
one canon of the Lateran who knows it. I have learned 
it from an old Flemish gentleman, who, among much that 
was strange, also possessed a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation. The form of the basilicae, as I have described it, is 
very ancient, and in the Christian churches it is quite 
simple : all have five gates, and in the interior, four rows of 
columns, the two inner ones high, and the outer ones lower. 
This change, however, was not a matter of necessity. From 
this form I recognised the Aasi/ica C. etL, Caesarum^ Julia ^ or 
Caesaris in what is commonly called the temple of Concord. 

In the course of time the Forum became quite filled with 
basilicae, monuments, statues, and the like; it contained 
three or four basilicae, the Opimia, Porcia, Paulli, etc. 
Caesar set up a number of statues, so that during the latter 
period of the republic there was little space left for public 
assemblies, which, however, even without this, were rarely 
held ; the idea of a free space must in the end have been entirely 
forgotten, and the comitium alone preserved this character* 
About sixty years ago, the pavement of the Comitium con- 
sisting of slabs of the most beautiful yellow Numidian 
marble, was discovered, but it was broken to pieces and 
sold in a disgraceful manner. In later times all the edifices 
were rebuilt, and the portico was restored witli far more 
splendour (we know this from Orosius) and floored with 
magnificent stones, while the roof was of bronze and no 
doubt gilt. 

This may suffice in regard to the Forum Komanum or 
Maximum. I'he word Forum originally, as is stated by 
the ancient lexicographers, signified “hollow ground-’* 
but afterwards it assumed the same meaning as ayopd, and 
thus presupposes an open space. In later times the mean- 
ing underwent so strange a change, that the Fora, e.g 
the Forum Ulpium or Trajani, were not open spaces at all' 
but places wholly covered with buildings. Of the same 
kind were the Fora of Nerva and Domitian. The same 
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must be supposed to have been the case even with the 
Forum of Caesar; in regard to that of Augustus^ it may 
appear doubtful, as to whether a portion of it was not an 
open space. This change arose from the fact, that the idea 
of a free space, in the case of tte Forum Maximum, was 
entirely lost sight of, and a Forum was regarded as a place 
containing courts of justice. 

As, therefore, the ancient Forum was already filled 
with basilicae, Caesar, wishing to build a handsome one, 
erected it in a separate locality, which he purchased by the 
side of the Forum. This is the Forum Caesarisy which was 
not an open space at all, but a basilica with the temple of 
Venus Gcnitrix. It was situated at the foot of the Palatine, 
by the side of the Forum Maximum, Its southern part turn- 
ing towards the Vicus Tuscus, opposite the temple of Castor, 
as I have ascertained beyond a doubt. 1 cannot give you 
the proofs, because 1 have neither maps nor plans at hand. 

The next Forum planned in the same manner is that of 
Augustusy except that a portion of it was probably an open 
space. It was situated at some distance from the Roman 
Forum, beyond the Via Sacra and, perhaps, a few more 
streets. Hirt, who is himself not rich in ideas, but in Roman 
topography has often successfully revived those of earlier 
writers ^such as Palladio and Serlio), has demonstrated the 
site of this Forum. He is not a learned man, but has a 
well practised eye in observing antiquities; none of his own 
original views are good, but among the things he finds in 
earlier authors, he can well distinguish what is correct from 
wliat is not, a thing which learned men often cannot. The 
Forum of Augustus contained the temple of Mars Ultor, 
wliere the standards of Crassus, recovered from the Par- 
thiaus, were set up, and also a magnificent basilica; there 
also stood — it was a noble conception — the statues of the 
most illustrious Romans, which had formerly stood in the 
market-place and in the orchestra of the theatre, with the 
tUuli gestorum. A fragment of the latter is still extant 
fastened in a wall of the Vatican; but it is not even possible 

VOL. II. a 
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to see whose name is mentioned in it. The writing certainly 
belongs to the age of Augustus, as every one can see who 
has an eye for such things. 1 cannot be mistaken in such 
a matter, I can immediately see whether an inscription was 
cut before the time of Caesar or in the age of Augustus. 
Such things make a residence at Rome so pleasing, when 
on seeing monuments one can immediately determine to 
what period they belong. The inscriptions, however, are 
still extant in copies, as for instance, at Pesaro. About a 
Roman mile from Tivoli, I found an overturned pedestal 
of a statue of Plancus, with an inscription, which had been 
quite rudely cut by a common mason, probably an ignorant 
slave. I was not able to convince a native of Tivoli, who 
even wrote on the antiquities of his own town, that such 
inscriptions are genuine. 

The Forum Augusti is now foolishly called Forum 
Nervae, probably because it is situated near the latter; 
while down to the seventeenth century its ruins were re- 
garded as part of the Forum Trajani. The Forum Nervae 
was very easy to be recognised by a temple built by Nerva 
and dedicated by Trajan, but the ruins of it were formerly 
believed to belong to the temple of Mars Ultor. Among 
these ruins there were six or eight columns, which unfor- 
tunately were lying on the ground, in consequence of which 
they wci-e cut in pieces by Pope Paul V., who made use of 
the beautiful marble in building an aqueduct Paola). 

This circumstance was so quickly forgotten that Nardini 
who wrote only about forty or fifty years later, was per- 
fectly ignorant of a temple having ever stood there, and 
that after him no modern ever even thought of it. All that 
was known of this temple of Nerva, was transferred to that 
of Mars Ultor. I discovered this fact from the work of 
Gamucci, an author of the sixteenth century, who gives a 
minute account of it, and representations of the ruins ' 
woodcuts. I saw that three columns of exquisite beaut ^ 
which were generally referred to the temple of JIars Ufi 
could be no other than those which he assigned to the Poru ' 
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of Trajan,, I also found copper-plate engravings of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, and made out quite clearly, 
that those columns were not what they were believed to be, 
and that the space of the Forum Nervae was covered with 
houses by Cardinal Alessandrini, under Paul V. 

By the side of the Forum Augusti, another was built by 
Domitian, which was called Forum Nervae or Palladium^ 
because he erected a temple of Pallas in it; architraves and 
disfigured columns {colonnacce) of it still exist. The Palla- 
dium is also seen represented in reliefs. But Domitian’s 
name, as I have already observed, being detested by pos- 
tei’ity, it afterwards obtained the name of Forum Nervae, 
for Nerva dedicated the temple of which the building had 
been commenced by Domitian. 

The most magnificent of all the Fora was the Forum Ul- 
pium^ between the Capitoline and Quirinal, a whole complex 
of buildings, the splendour of which was unequalled by 
anything; as is seen even from the trifling remains which 
have escaped destruction during the middle ages. Its 
centre was adorned with the column of Trajan which made 
the destructiveness of the barbarians quail. By barbarians, 
I do not mean the Germans, for Goths and Vandals did not 
destroy buildings, but I allude to the feudalism of the 
middle ages, when all strong buildings were occupied as 
fortresses. Thus the senator Brancaleonc knew no more 
expeditious way than to raze to the ground one hundred 
and forty ancient edifices, because they had been used as 
fortresses: such things happened at the time of the emperor 
Frederick II.S and if it were not for this barbarism the 
buildings might be still standing. The marble was used 
as lime, as was done even at the time when I lived in Rome, 
for an ancient street was then broken down for the con- 
venience of a high road, and specimens of the most beautiful 
architecture were burnt down at Ostia into lime. 

In regard to the name Forum Ulpium, you must retnom- 

* More accurately in 1257 ; comp. JBeschreib. d, Stadt. Rom, i, p. 247. 
—Ed. 
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ber that adjectives of gentile names were taken, without 
change, from the primary adjective form, provided they 
applied to architectural works, whence Forum Ulpium and 
not Ulpianumy Curia Julia and not Juliana] when applied 
to writings and other works, however, the adjectives take 
the ending anuSy as orationes Tullianae. Near the gigantic 
column of Trajan there were two basilicae of immense 
magnitude, and also two other large buildings, one of which, 
at least, contained a library. Statues of the most illustrious 
men were then set up in these basilicae, as they had formerly 
been in the Forum August!; this was the greatest honour that 
could be shown to a man, and the custom was preserved 
down to the latest times of the empire ; the statues of Mero- 
baudes, Sldonius Apollinaris, Claudian, and others, were 
found among the ruins of those basilicae. I recommend you 
to read Sidonius Apollinaris; I will not set up my authority 
in this matter as of much value, but J. M. Gesner calls Sidonius 
Apollinaris a vir magnuSy altliough he is an incorrect writer. 
But he is a man of such genius and talent, that his equal 
is not easily to be met with in the course of centuries. He 
has something that reminds one of modern French authors; 
but in regard to his mind, he is thoroughly an ancient of 
the time when the night of barbarism was tlircatcninn- to 
sink down upon mankind. 

These are the real Fora. There can be no doubt, that 
the basilica of Antoninus Pius stood in the Piazza Colonna 
wlicre the fa^xdc of the columns is still preserved. AVhat 
a pity that everything is now so much destroyed ! for as late 
as the sixteenth century, there still existed in that place the 
pedestals of a number of allegorical statues represeutincr 
the Roman provinces; some of them have been recovered 
though not recognised, but most of them have disap- 
peared. I have not seen one of them, and have read only 
the notice that some have been found. Provincial coins of 
Antoninus Pius also exist showing on the one side the 
emperor’s head, and on the other the name of a province 
ns Gallia, Bithyuia, etc. That locality therefore seems to 
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have been the Forum Autelium^ which, however, is not 
mentioned in the Kegionaria, because it was outside the 
city. 

Besides these, Borne had yet a different kind of Fora, 
which were real market-places, for those I have hitherto 
mentioned are only the splendid ones. Two of these 
market-places belong to the period of ancient Rome, viz., 
the Forum Boarium towards the Circus, and the Forum 
Olitorium between the Capitoline and the Tiber, in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre of Marcellus, where I lived 
for six years. The Forum Boarium was no doubt a cattle 
market, where live cattle were sold, although we have no 
distinct statement to prove this; the Forum Olitorium was of 
course a vegetable market. Meat, however, was not sold 
in the Forum Boarium, but in the macellum which con- 
tained the butchers^ stalls. In Greece, butchers’ shops were 
unknown ; people there ate so little meat, that it was never 
bought or sold in the market at Athens; for they ate meat 
only when they themselves killed an animal, that is, when 
they sacrificed. On such an occasion an entertainment was 
given on account of the meat, whence 6veiv is synonymous 
with “ to give an entertainment.” Otherwise both the rich 
and poor at Athens lived as frugally as the modern Greeks 
on anchovies, the tunny lish, salt fish, salad, fruit, and 
olives; many a man in easy circumstances ate nothing all 
day except some olives with bread and without sitting down 
to a regular meal. This is the Xirf) rpaire^a ^ArrtKrj men- 
tioned by Athenaeus as opposed to Macedonian luxury. The 
Roman mode of living, on the other hand, was very like 
our own; the Romans took a great deal of meat, especially 
ham, like the German peasantry, bacon and other salt meat; 
they did not require a sacrifice to feast their friends. One 
of their principal dishes was a kind of porridge made of 
spelt; it is a very excellent dish and affords most healthy 
nourishment. For children, I know nothing better than 
this porridge with milk, on which I have brought up my 
own. There can be no doubt that oxen were sold in the 
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Fohith Boarium, though there is a statement that it derived 
its name from a brazen bull which stood there. 

There are a few other names in Roman topography 
which may be easily mistaken. One of them is vicus. 
Many years ago, before I had gone to Rome, a gentleman 
engaged in archaeological studies said to me, that it was 
utterly impossible to define what vicus meant. If by this 
he meant to Say, that a vast deal had been written about 
it without making the matter clearer, he was quite right. 
But the cause of this was the base of a statue belonging to 
the period of the first emperors.^ Each region of Augustus 
was subdivided into vici^ which means nothing else but a 
quarter or district under the superintendence of its own 
police officer. Even at a much earlier time the regions of 
Servius Tullius had been similarly subdivided, in'* the city 
into vicif and in the country into pap, and each had its 
own magtst(n\ The word vicus may be rendered by the 
German Wik, or Wich\ in ancient times, many towns in 
lower Saxony were divided into Wiks. Now as it hap- 
pened by accident that sometimes a single street constituted 
such a vicus, and as of course the houses on botli sides of 
the street belonged to it, such a street was naturally called 
a vicus, as, for example, the vicus Scelet'nius, The vicus 
Patricius and the viais Cornelius, on the other hand, are 
obviously larger districts in the reglo Collifta and Esquilina. 
I think (I may be mistaken, but I believe I am right) tliat 
in the Regionaria every region of Augustus was regularly 
divided into seven vici. Jfany a street at Rome is called 
vico to this day, and a narrow lane is called vicolo^ which 
however, is only a secondary meaning. 

The word platen is likewise one of those which may 
mislead, and of which only vague notions are current. The 
geneml opinion, I believe, is, that platca signifies a broad 
street on account of its derivation from the Greek TrXareta- 

* The so-called Basis Capitolina, Gnitcr, Inscript. CCL., reprinted 
in BeckeEs Ilandbuch d, RUm, AUerthiimer, vol.i. p.7l7; coninar 
Bunsen in the Beschreib. d, Stadt Rom, voLi. p.l74.^Ea 
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but it is Bometbing else; it is what we call place or piazza. 
In the early times of Rome the name does not seem to 
have been used; it occurs only at a later period, when an 
intercourse was established with Greece. We have to 
understand by it a wide open space, such as we have in 
front of many large buildings; but not a market-place. 
The authority which has enabled me to establish this as the 
real meaning of the word, shows how necessary it is for an 
historical philologer not to limit his reading: for I know 
it from several passages of St. Augustin’s work, “ De 
Civitate Dei.” St. Augustin, one of the greatest minds, 
ought to be recommended on account of his intellect, 
and independently of any historical information which 
his works may furnish; his genius is a mighty one, and 
was extremely developed in that agitated period, which 
forms the boundary line between the ancient and modern 
world. In his account of the conquest of Rome by the 
Goths, which he gives merely in passing, there arc passages 
from wliich it is quite evident that platen is a space such as 
I have described before. These arc generally speaking, the 
only open spaces which Rome, after its rebuilding since the 
middle ages, now possesses, as, for example, the Piazza di 
Spagna below the Collis llortulorum ; a large place of the 
size of the market-place of Bonn is scarcely to be found 
at Rome. 

The first aqueduct was built by Applus Caccus during 
the second Samnitc war; it was very low, and for the most 
part under ground. It led to the Aventine, and was in- 
tended to provide a supply of good water to the districts 
between that hill and the Tiber, which had scarcely any 
water but that of the river. Water is still derived in one 
place, and I believe even in two, from this aqueduct, with- 
out most people being aware of It. It was built under 
ground, because the enemies sometimes advanced to the 
very tieighbourhood of Rome, and might, therefore, easily 
have cut off the supply of water. Afterwards the number 
of aqueducts at Rome rose to fourteen. Fresh water 
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18 a real bleadng to the inhahitants of the south; one 
must have lived .there in order to comprehend that these 
aqueducts were not a matter of luxury. The Aqua 
Marcia led to the Capitol; of the Aqyia Virgo (now Acqua 
di Trevi) a large specus is still visible. The greatest 
aqueduct was that of the emperor Claudius, which was 
preserved as late as the eighth century of the Christian era ; 
it might easily have been restored', its arches were taken 
down gradually after the restoration of Borne in the six- 
teenth century, because people wanted the bricks to build 
their houses. 

Borne had two great Circuses whicli were destined for 
races, for these were the national games of the Bomans from 
the earliest times. 1 he most ancient, the ludi magni Romani) 
which were traced back to the time of Tarquinius Priscus, 
were established for the patrician burgesses; but besides 
these there existed, likewise, from very ancient times, ludi 
plebeii, a very remarkable instance of the manner in which 
in all Boman institutions the populus and the plcbs stood 
by the side of each other. Down to the latest period, these 
two kinds of games were never held in the same place. In the 
early times the idebeians had no share Avhatevcr in the ludi 
Romani. In the Circus Maximus the places were assigned 
to the populus according to curiae, ad spcctacula fadmda • 
as scafToldings are still erected on both sides of the Corso Jt 
the time of the races. The Circus Marimus may have had 
its present extent Irom the very first, for it eould not 
be very small on account of the chariot races, but it was not 
as high as afterwards. A greater height became necessary 
when, instead of the small number of the populus and their 
clients, the whole Boman people took part in the spectacle- 
the plebeians may indeed not have been excluded in th ’ 
early times, but they had no places assigned to them Th 
Circus between the Palatine and Aventinc cannot have b ■'* 
laid out before the building of the Cloacae, and thecarry^r^ 
through of the Marrana, since previously the whole 
marsh. At present the sewers must lie blocked up.^for 
* Livy, i. 35. 
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in digging to the depth of a few feet nothing but morass 
and marshy ground appears. The splendid pbeli^ which 
now stands before the church of the Lateran, was dug out 
there as late as the sixteenth century ; and there can be no 
doubt that valuable treasures of art are still buried there. 
The Circus occupied the whole length of the valley, now 
la Via de’ Cerci. That form of it, of which we have 
a description, was planned and undertaken by Caesar, and 
probably completed by Augustus, for it is inconceivable 
that the short duration of Caesar’s dictatorship should have 
sufficed for it. It is said to have contained room for 
SOOjOOO men, the seats rising In terraces above one another 
as in the Colosseum. On the outside, it presented rows of 
porticoes one above the other, the lowest one being occupied 
by shops or stalls. In the middle ages, the Circus Maximus 
was used as a fortress. 

The Circus Flaminius must have been the place for the 
plebeian games; the plcbs met for its deliberations and 
elections on the place of the praia Flatninia even before the 
Circus was built, when after the abolition of the dcccm- 
virate the ancient order of things was restored ; whence the 
locality appears to have been essentially plebeian. The 
traces of this Circus, which can still be recognised, are 
somewhat more numerous than those of the Circus Maximus, 
although here, too, every thing is built over; the ancient 
walls have been used as foundations only in cellars and a 
few houses, whence the houses there arc built in a curve or 
crescent. In the middle ages, this Circus was used as a place 
for rope making, whence the church in that part is called 
S. Catarina de' funarL 

These two Circuses were destined for chariot races, as the 
Circus Agonalis was for Greek games or contests. This 
latter Circus was situated on the place now called Piazza 
Navona. It was built by Alexander Severus, in the form 
of a Greek Stadium, which was in reality not very different 
ftom that of a Eoman Circus. All the houses there have 
the strong ancient walls for their foundations, whence the 
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form of the Circus is preserved, whereas in the case of the 
Circus Flaminius it is lost, buildings having been erected 
right across it. 

Theatres^ in the Greek sense of the term, were not nu- 
merous at Rome. In early times there even existed a 
censorial interdict forbidding the erection of a permanent 
theatre for plays; and when abou| the end of the sixth 
century an attempt was made to break through this regula- 
tion, the censors ordered a theatre, which had been built, 
to be pulled down. This was a terrible piece of pedantry, 
and a scrupulous adherence to ancient customs for which 
there was no good reason at all. Plays, therefore, were 
performed before the people in the Circus or in the Forum 
on temporary stages, which were erected with the greatest 
extravagance; the aedilcs were obliged to give spectacles 
in order to gain popularity, and the actors had to be paid. 
Subsequently the first and almost only theatre was built by 
Augustus, and called after young Marcellus, his sister’s son. 
Pompey had indeed erected a theatre a few years before, 
but it does not appear to have been kept for the purpose 
for which it was built. About one-third of the theatre 
of Marcellus became the property of the house of Savelli, 
who made it a fortress; it was then pulled down and 
rebuilt as a palace. When the family of the Savelli became 
impoverished, the palace passed into the hands of the 
Orsini. I have lived in it for six years, and know every 
corner of it well: the Doric story below and the Ionic 
above still exist, but upon them enormous blocks of stone 
and rubbish are accumulated; the cellars still exist with 
their vaults and are inhabited. By the side of it there is 
an immense mound of rubbish, and close by my residence 
seventy-two steps led up to a prden, which is at the top. 
The house contains rooms built in the ancient fashion of 
about the end of the sixteenth century. 

The idea of amphitheatres arose in Italy at an early period 
Until then, all gymnastic games, and even the contests of 
gladiators and wild beasts (of which the humane Greeks 
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knew tiothmg) were held in the same locality in which also 
the more national chariot-races and the Hellenic games took 
place, that is, in the Circus. But this was connected with 
great disadvantages and inconveniences: the form of the 
Circus was very well adapted to races, for in them it made 
no difference where a person sat, whether at the beginning or 
at the end of the course^for the starting as well as the arrival 
at the goal had its interest for the connoisseur. But when 
a contest took place on a definite spot, the immense length 
of the Circus rendered it a matter of importance as to where 
a person sat. The Circus can scarcely be said to have 
formed an ellipsis, it was in reality an irregular figure, 
which cannot be described with mathematical precision, the 
length being disproportionately great in comparison with 
the breadth. The idea then occurred to the Romans to 
supply in some measure the place of a Greek theatre by 
combining two theatres in the form of an ellipsis, so that 
persons could see round the whole building, a thing for 
which the Greeks had no occasion. This combination 
produced the amphitheatres, which were not built at Rome 
before the time of Caesar. That they arc a late invention 
is clear from the fact, that, in all the provincial towns of 
Italy, they are, without exception, not within the walls, 
but outside of them. This observation has not yet been made 
by any one; and I believe I was led to it by Lami, the 
excellent dean of Florence, though I may have made it 
without any hint. At Rome, too, the amphitheatres were 
not within the ancient city; the amphitheairum Flavium 
alone (the Colosseum, now called Coliseum), which was 
built by Vespasian, was situated close to the Velia, and 
required the purchase of a whole district. The amphi- 
theatre of Statilius Taurus was situated by the river-side, 
where enormous ruins still exist, and where the family of 
the Cenci has a palace. * 

The amphitheatres, moreover, do not belong to the ancient 
kind of architecture, but show their late origin also by a 
somewhat different Style. Imagine the amphitheatre inter- 
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sected and composed of a large numljer of segments, which' 
are broad at the periphery but narrow the towards interior, 
running in the direction of an acute angle: the interior is 
on all sides surrounded by these segments. Between them 
are steps, by which, from the interior, persons reached 
their seats; the steps are high, though not too much so, and 
lead to the different terraces. At present a person may get 
down even without these steps, but it is necessary to leap 
from bench to bench. Great as is the perfection of ancient 
buildings, yet their stairs were essentially bad, the steps 
being too narrow and too high, which arose from a desire 


to save space. The segments sepsirated by the steps were 
called cunei; the interior, or the real scene, bore the name 
of arena. In some amphitheatres, the arena consisted of a 
permanent and solid floor, whereas in others, as, for ex- 
ample, in the Colosseum, the floor was not fixed: several 


walls traversed it in different directions, so that boards 
covered with sand could be laid upon them, in order to 
absorb the blood of the gladiators: hence the name arena. 
After an exhibition the boards were taken away, and 
renewed at the next. Sometimes water was let in or trees 
were planted in the ground, so that the place of the arena 
presented the appearance of a forest: in short, a thousand 
artifices were contrived. It is a circumstance which must 
be borne in mind, that the arena, at least in the Colosseum 
and probably m all the larger amphitheatres of all great 
cities also, was moveable. Next to the arena was the fir^t 
place for persons of rank, and in front of this first row of 
seats there was a canal full of water .and steep embankments 
to prevent the animals rushing among the spectators In 
addition to this, iron spikes were planted before the first 
Mat, so that even if a wild beast had leapt across the canal 
It would have r^ itself through with the pointed irons’ 
This first row of seats, which went all round, was called 
podmm, a word which, besides this technical application 
^urs only m the middle ages and in the languages derived 
from the Latin, m the sense of “a hill” (Italian, . 
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Cataloniaiij^tti^; Provengal, jowy, as also In Puycerda^ hill 
of Cerda). This row contained the seats of the emperor 
and the imperial femily, of the nobles and the senators, for 
it was spacious enough to afford room for the whole 
senate. We can still with tolerable certainty determine the 
place containing the imperial box. 

These are the most essential points in the structure of an 
amphitheatre. Many things connected with the arrange- 
ments, however, still remain obscure, and the lower part 
of tlie Colosseum has not yet been sufficiently excavated. 
It is, for example, still uncertain in what manner it was 
contrived to introduce the wild beasts into the arena. All 
the explanations which have been proposed are unsatis* 
factory. Excavations have indeed been made, but have been 
discontinued partly from a fear of weakening the building, 
wliich point certainly is not to be overlooked, on account of 
the many earthquakes, and partly on account of erroneous 
suppositions, because people coxild not understand that the 
arena was moveable. Another reason why the excavations 
are not continued, is the belief that at one time there was 
an altar in tlie arena, and that accordingly the ground is 
sacred through the blood of the martyrs. Sucli perverse 
notions are obstacles to the discovery of truth. 

Another amphitheatre, the amphitheatrum castrense^ was 
close to the wall ; Procopius calls it Vivarium. 

I shall now proceed to speak of the thermae. Public 
baths existed at Rome from the earliest times. Southern 
countries really require them, and they were universally 
used until late in the middle ages. Under Gregory I., one 
of the greatest and most excellent men of his period, whose 
government was distinguished for its beneficial measures, 
though he did not reign as a sovereign, Rome was already 
quite deserted; still, from one of his letters, I have learned 
that the use of baths was then quite common. Pope 
Hadrian I.,^ likewise a very great man, restored the Aqua 

' We still want a political history of Rome, which would show 
that a very great deal that is praiseworthy is to be said of many a 
pope.” 
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Claudia, whicH Had been neglected, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the baths with water. Gregory I. states, that in his 
time many people considered it sinful to bathe on a Sunday ; 
but he himself, who was more clear-sighted than his flock, 
issued a proclamation* advising the people not to be so 
foolish as to allow themselves to be prevented by such a 
prejudice. This is a proof that baths were then still in general 
use. In Germany, too, they were more common in the 
middle ages than they are now. Such balnea or balneae 
were very popular in ancient Home even before the manners 
of the Greeks had commenced exercising their influence. 
Thermae (Oepfial) were first built under Augustus; but we 
must not infer from this, that previously people bathed in 
cold water in the city, for whenever they wished to do this, 
they plunged into the Tiber. I explain the name thermae 
in the following manner : — It had become customary at 
Baiae and other watering plaees to combine warm baths 
with the use of the mineral waters and with sea-bathing: 
the life in those places was like that in our watering-places : 
people frequented them for the purpose of diverting their 
minds and taking care of their bodies. Greeks (commonly 
called Graeculi) were not wanting to provide amusements 
of every description with the same industry which Italians 
and Frenchmen display in German watering-places. People 
there threw off all cares and put aside every kind of work 
whence the Roman nobles repaired to sucli places every 
spring. This, however, required a large fortune, for those 
who had to maintain themselves by their own industry 
could not afford to go to Baiae and stay there for a month 
For this reason, Augustus and Agrippa, whose object was 
to keep the great body of the population in comfort and 
good humour, built artificial baths as a place in the capital 
itself, where the people, without travelling to Baiae, might 
have similar enjoyments; just as at present mineral waters 
may be enjoyed at a great distance from the springs. To 
these places, then, every one who wished it, could go and 
' Epist, xiii. 1. 
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take a bath ; they contained sulphureous baths, vapour-baths, 
etc., and people might lounge there without the fatigue of a 
journey. The most magnificent buildings, most luxuriously 
furnished, were erected for this purpose: besides the bath- 
rooms, there were others, in which all kinds of amusements 
were provided, such as places for the games of the time, 
for games at ball, drafts, and the like, nay, even a library 
existed there, as at present newspapers are kept in the 
Caf^. They were accordingly, in reality, institutions to 
while away leisure hours in ease and comfort, and were 
peculiarly fitted to extinguish tho mutinous spirit of the 
people, and to tame them by the enjoyments of life. These 
thermae became extremely popular, whence one emperor 
after another contributed one to the number already ex- 
isting to prevent people being obliged to go to a distant 
part of the city, and to provide each quarter with its own. 
The thermae of Agrippa were outside the city, near the 
Campus Martins and the Pantheon, for he would not 
disturb any part of the city with his new institution : ho 
took care, by irrigation, that everything was green in the 
Campus Martins during the summer, and near to the 
Pantheon he ordered avenues of trees to be planted. The 
thermae of Titus bear this name unjustly ; the earlier 
antiquarians, even as late as the fifteenth century, called 
them thermae of Trajan ; they existed in the Carinae 
and were of quite a monstrous extent. In the middle 
ages the building was called Curia Vecchia. The thermae 
of Caius and Lucius Caesar in the eastern part of 
the city are now quite foolishly called templum Minervae 
Medicae, The building which now bears this name, was 
nothing else than a large portico belonging to the Thermae. 
There also existed thermae of Nero, Titus, Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla, Alexander Severus (near those of 
Agrippa), Decius, Diocletian, and Constantine, so that wc 
can scarcely understand how all these colossal buildings had 
room within the circumference of Eome. In these thermae 
some of the choicest specimens of ancient art have been 
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discovered; they contained excellent galleries of paintings, 
and the most beautifiil statues were set up there in the most 
suitable places. If the group of the Laocoon were still 
standing in the thermae of Titus, where it originally stood, 
it would have a far more appropriate place than that which 
it occupies at present. 

The Palatine was originally nothing but an inhabited 
district like the other hills. Cicero^s house stood upon it, 
and coming from the Via Sacra, one may still approximately 
determine the spot where it stood. Augustus, too, lived 
on the Palatine, but only as a private person. Tiberius 
built another house for himself by the side of that of 
Augustus, and probably inhabited it before his accession. 
Caligula built a palace there in another part; but notwith- 
standing this, the whole of the Palatine was full of private 
dwelling-houses, and there was no other public building on 
it except temples. The conflagration under Nero destroyed 
all the buildings on this hill. Nero then erected a palace 
on the Palatine ; but not satisfied with this, he continued 
it down to the Esquiliac and even up the Esquiliae. 
The so-called golden house was situated between the two 
hills, on a splendid spot, and extremely well chosen. But, 
at a later time, we see that the imperial palace occupied 
the whole of the ]^datlnc. We must not imagine this to 
havebeen one homogeneous and regular building, constructed 
on one plan, with a large front, like our royal palaces. 
Nothing is more senseless than the restorations which the 
old Italian antiquarians, such as Biancliini and Panvini 
have made of this golden house: the latter has drawn 
an outline of a building which never existed at all. It 
is only now tlrat the eyes of antiquarians have been 
opened in regard to this subject. The whole of the 
Palatine hill is covered with ruins, wliich have raised 
its height. The lower part of the building is completely 
filled with earth; and if a person wishes to investicrate it 
he must break through the ground until he readies these 
vaults. They are a real labyrintli; I have been successful 
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in many points of the topography of Rome, hut I have not 
been able to form an idea of the imperial palace. The 
excavations which were made in 1724 extended only over 
a small part, but the aula Domitiani was then brought to, 
light; the outlines of an enormous hall and splendid 
columns, partially preserved, belonged to this aula, and can 
easily be made out; but there is also a great number of I 
know not what kind of chambers: I can give you no infor* 
mation about them. It would be desirable to see systematic 
excavations made there. The whole district is the private 
property of the king of Naples, whence the pope cannot 
order excavations to be made; the ambassador of the 
king had permission to do so, but he was recalled from 
Rome. The palace must have existed as late as the middle 
ages, perhaps until the 11th or 12th century; it was then 
reduced to ashes, as is attested by the excavations, which 
have shown traces of a great conflagration. In a ritual of 
the coronation of the emperors belonging to the end of the 
11th century, which has been printed from the original of 
Cencius Camerarius,^ we read — “When the emperor is 
crowned in St. Peter, he and the empress proceed to the 
jwlatiuin Romanum, the emperor entering the apartment of 
Augustus, and the empress that of Livia.*^ These apartments 
are correct and have been found, and the statement shows 
that they were inhabited. Some fifty years ago a French 
dealer in works of art made excavations there, on which 
occasion many things are said to have been found, but the 
place was pillaged in a most disgraceful manner. Traces of 
a magnificence appeared which surpass all our conceptions: 
the walls of the rooms were covered with silver plate, and 
large pieces of silver texture served as tapestry; in other 
palaces the walls were covered with ordinary tapestry (fltt/dca), 

* Muratori, Antiq. Ital, med, aevi^ i., p. 101 ; the passage here 
quoted occurs in p. 108 ; Pertz, Monum, Oerm, JLegum^ ii., p. 187, who 
assigns this Ordo Coronationis to the year 1191 ; the book of 
Ceucius, Liber cenmum Bormruie Ecdeeiae, was written in 1192.— 
Ed. 
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but here silver was employed instead. The treasures among 
the ruins were so numerous, that even after the pillage 
some things still remained. 

There are, properly speaking, only two streets in ancient 
Rome, which are known as such, namely, the Via Sacra and 
the Stibura, The former began at the ridge, which extended 
from the Palatine to the Esquiliae, and was called Velia, 
known as the place where the house of P. Valerius Popli- 
cola stood; from this Velia it ran across the Forum, and on 
the other side of the Palatine, the form of which is almost 


square, it turned towards the boundary line between the 
^man and the Sabine town. We know from Varro, that 
in the language of ordinary life only the first part of the 
street, namely, that on the Velia, bore the name of Via 
Sacra. The buildings by which it was lined were by no 
means splendid; the houses which have been dug out are 
very small, and no person of rank lived there; but, at the 
same time, it was the street through which the processions 
passed, and there were a great many statues in it. The 
street, as 1 said before, began at the height; it passed 
between the temples of Venus and Peace, and had several 
tnumphal arches. At the point where it touched the Forum 
. there stood the fornix Fabianm. It is possible that it may 
have been the custom, even in early times, to make tem- 
porary arches of foliage on the occasion of a triumphal 
procession; but the first arch made of stone was that for 
the triumph of Q. Fabius Allobrogicus. The arches still 
fisting are those of Titus, Septimius Screrus, and that of 
Constantine, winch is entirely composed of stolen basreliefs- 
but there were many more, as, for example, two of Traian’ 
one of Valentinian and another of Gratian. Thev st A 
in the street of the Ponte St. Angelo, and existed aflatels 
the middle ages; their inscriptions are preserved in copies 
^ The Subura is still called by the same name. Jfardim* 

IS quite mistaken in his assertion, that the ancient SnK 
was situated in a different locality, near the I atcr 
man in his senses can admit this, for it is opposerto ”ll 
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our evidence. We even have the express testimony of 
Varro, that its site is identical with that of the present 
Subura, that is, in the plain north of the Esquiliae, whence 
it had the advantage of being completely built on both 
sides. In it stood the house of Caesar^ and in the times of 
the republic the aristocracy generally lived there and in 
the Carinae on the Esquiline. Afterwards, in the time of 
emperors, a change took place in this respect, and every 
one removed to the new quarters, whence, in the days of 
Juvenal and Martial, the Subura was inhabited only by the 
lowest classes; at present, too, it is the abode of poverty. 
The Carinae were a quarter rather than a single street, in 
the district of S. Pietro in Vincola. After the great fire, 
Nero built a palace (not the golden house) there ; and not 
far from it was the palace of Titus and the thermae of 
Trajan. 

The Quirinal had no remarkable buildings; at a later 
period Aurclian erected there the temple of the Sun, tlic 
most gigantic building in all Rome, of which vast ruins 
still exist in the garden of the Colonna family. At that 
time there was a taste for everything gigantic, because 
architects were no longer able to produce the beautiful. 
The Viminal^ too, contained nothing worth noticing. Tlie 
Carinae, as I have already remarked, were on the Esqvilirie, 
Within the walls of Servius Tullius, I know of no j)articu- 
Inrly remarkable edifice belonging to the early period, 
though it contained a large number of small temples. The 
same must be said of the Caelius in its narrower sense; only 
one arch still exists there; in the middle ages it contained 
many buildings. 

On the rugged side of the AventinCi towards the river, 
stood the temple of Diana, which, according to tradition, 
Servius Tullius had built as a point of union for the Ro- 
mans and Latins, and in which the table containing the 
ancient treaty was preserved. On the same hill there 
existed the thermae of Decius and a number of other 
buildings, I have already observed, that the Porta Trige- 

n 2 
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mina was on the Aventine towards the river. On the side 
of the Palatine towaixls the Aventine there was a flight of 
marble steps, called the Scala Caci-, one tradition assigned it 
to the Palatine, and another to the Aventine, a discrepancy 
which probably arose from the opposition between the in- 
habitants of the two hills. 

Having thus rapidly passed over the hills, I shall now 
proceed further. A suburb was first formed between the 
Palatine, Aventine, and Esquiline on the one side, and the 
Tiber on the other. I have already mentioned as a part of 
it the Forum olitorium, which was at the same time a fish- 
market, and still exists unchanged. The suburb became a 
thickly inhabited district, and in it Augustus built the 
theatre of Marcellus and the great portico of his sister 
Octavia. 

Another suburb extended along the Tiber as far as Ponte 
Sisto at the great reach of the river, where the amphitheatre 
of Statilius Taurus was situated; it occupied the whole side 
of the river, which in our maps is erroneously called Campus 
Martius. We generally imagine that this Campus was the only 
one the Romans had; but this is a mistake, for Campi also 
existed in front of other hills and gates ; and like the great 
Campus, they were gradually covered with houses, though 
they were neither as extensive nor as important as the Campus 
Martius. One of them was the Campus Esquilinus, in the 
plain before the Esquiline beyond the agger, and the Camj)us 
Caelimonianus at the foot of the Caclius (now the palace of 
the Latcran) was another. These two Campi are as clear as 
possible, and are frequently mentioned; their destination 
was the same as that of the Campus Martius, and when in 
consequence of inundations the games could not be held in 
the latter, they were transferred to the Caclimontanus or the 
■Esquilinus. Both these Campi were national property. 
Ever since the time of Augustus, houses were built in the 
Campus Martius. It contained the well known septa a 
place fenced round, in which the centuries voted; even 
•Pompey had built his theatre on the very border of the 
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Campus; Agrippa erected his thermae there, and his incom- 
parably more beautiful Pantheon; and Augustus had there 
his Mausoleum, from which an avenue of trees led to the 
buildings of Agrippa. Alexander Severus built there new 
thermae, a circus, and several triumphal arches, so that the 
Campus Martius entirely disappeared. In the second and 
third century Rome extended more and more in that direc- 
tion, whence at present that part is thickly covered with 
houses. Of the buildings which are found there, I have 
already mentioned the thermae of Alexander Severus, the 
Circus Agonalis, and the structures of Agrippa, and I shall 
now say a few words about the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
This building formed a gigantic mass, and was as imperish- 
able as the pyramids. The descriptions we have of it are 
very obscure, nor do its remains enable us to form an idea 
of it; the drawings of its remains, which were made in 
the sixteenth century, are very doiibtful. A large bas- 
relief may still have existed, also a water basin made of 
stone, which has disappeared in an unaccountable manner; 
but otherwise 1 believe that the drawings contain restoni- 
tions. It is said that there was also a kind of suspended 
gardens with the soil artificially carried into them, but this 
may be founded on some misunderstanding. 

The mausoleum ofHadrmi^ at present the Castel S. Angelo, 
was even a much larger structure. Its restoration, which wc 
see in drawings, is anything but trustworthy; but there are 
drawings of the fifteenth century, in which a small portion, 
which was then still uninjured, is represented. At presepf 
we still see an immense pile impregnable and inaccessible, 
into which there was only one entrance like that of a cavej 
with a passage leading to the burial place. There Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Antoninus the philosopher were buried. 
Inscriptions about it are still found in the Itinerary of 
Einsiedeln, which belongs to the seventh or eighth century. 
This building was used as a fort at a very early period; 
Belisarius there defended himself against the Goths: the 
Roman garrison consisted of Huns who hurled the statues 
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vrith wliicH the bailding was adorned against the enemies. 
It is possible' that the Barherini Faun was on that occasion 
thrown down, as it was found there at the time when 
Urban VIII. built the fortifications. During subsequent 
wars the Castel S. Angelo was often defended, as for ex- 
ample, when under Crescentius the city refused to surrender 
to Otho III, The greatest devastations took place in the 
fourteenth century, when the Romans, who were then little 
better than barbarians, wanted to level the whole structure 
with the ground, because it had occasioned them great 
annoyance : at that time many more inscriptions were pre- 
served than at present. For weeks and months they la- 
boured in tearing away the marble coating and the outward 
ornaments, but not being able to get through they gave it 
up at last. Pope Alexander VI. built some towers as means of 
defence, and on that occasion the destruction was carried still 
further. But after that time, three inscriptions still remained 
in the sixteenth century. The present condition, which is 
still imposing, is the work of Urban VIII. who made a 
regular fortress of it. In order to provide it with artillery, 
he caused the bronze of the vestibule of the Pantheon to be 
molted and eighty cannons to be made of it, which, durin<^ 
the French revolution, were carried by Murat to Naplc^ 
The costly sarcophagi of porjdiyry, which belonged to the 
mausoleum of Hadrian arc dispersed; one of them still 
exists in the palace Borghesc, and another, generally called 
the sarcophagus of Agrippa, probably also belonged to it. 
Tfajan’s ashes were contained in an urn wlnch^’stood on 
his column. Hence the opinion that the gilt ball on 
the obelisk in front of the Circus contained the ashes of 
Augustus; but this is only an erroneous opinion of the 
middle ages; it was opened under Sixtus V.when tlie 
obelisk was removed, and nothing but dust was found in it- 
but how this dust had got into it, no one ean tell, perhaps 
it was introduced by rain. It certainly was not the asl4 
• of Augustus, for we know distinctly where Augustus and 
his family were buried. There still exists in the Capitor 
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Very simple coffin containing the remains of Agrippina; its 
side has the inscription Ossa Agrippinas Germanici. During 
an accidental excavation near San Carlo and the Corso, a 
bustum of the Caesars was discovered, on which their bodies 
were burnt ; each imperial family had a distinct place for 
this purpose. At present several monumental stones of 
such busta exist in the Museo Pio-Clementino ; they always 
have an inscription, such as C. Caesar hie crematus 
est, I believe there still exist half-a-dozen of such in- 
scriptions, 

Not far from the moles Hadriani there was a third Circus^ 
built by Nero, and by the side of it stands the church of 
St. Peter. According to a tradition, the iron gate, where the 
apostles Peter and Paul suffered the death of martyrs, still 
exists tliere; but according to others, Peter died on the 
J aniculus, the jnons aureus of the middle ages. There, too, a 
suburb arose as early as tlic time of Justinian; the church of 
St. Peter attracted many inhabitants, and the place was 
especially occupied by Germans, Saxons, and Lombards, 
who went to Rome for devotional purposes, or w'crc engaged 
in the service of the Praefectus to defend the pope. Tlicy 
had their quarters (scholac) there, whence the name schola 
Saronum, and in the same district we liave the Ospidalo in 
Sassl. This suburb was surrounded witli walls by Leo IV. 
and called Burgus {Borgo), 

Trastevere, on the same side of the river, though sepa- 
rated by a great space, was a suburb as early as the time of 
Augustus; it now contains the oldest liouses in Rome, which 
belong to the eleventli and twelfth centuries. Augustus liad 
gardens there, and during the republican period a navale 
existed there on the south of the Aventine. On the same 
bank of the river there was a naumachia^ a district sur- 
rounded by a wall, which could be filled with water for 
mock-fights with small boats. 

Ancient Rome had originally only one bridge, the Pons 
Sublicius; it consisted at first entirely of wood, and could be^ 
taken down for the purpose of defending the city against 
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the attacks of an enemy. This bridge remained for a 
long time the only one. The Pons Milvius^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, was likewise very ancient, but was 
three Roman miles distant from the Porta Carmentalis. 
After the third Punic war, Scipio, as censor, built a second 
bridge {Pons Palatinus) across the Tiber. It was situated 
before the Velabruni, near to the Pons Sublicius, and 
between it and the island. Not a trace of the Pons Sublicius 
now exists. The Milvian bridge was at first likewise made 
of wood, and no doubt that of Scipio also. The latter 
remained throughout the middle ages until the sixteenth 
century. There have been hydrostatic disputes about this 
bridge, as to whether it was built flat against the current of 
the river or not ; it docs not, however, seem probable, that, 
if it had been constructed on a wrong principle, it should 
have existed for a period of 1700 years; we must rather 
suppose that during this long interval the Tiber changed its 
course. In the sixteenth century, when the river had 
retreated, the bridge broke down. I am of opinion that 
Cavaliere Linottc, who asserts this, is right, although he is 
not a man of learning: such investigations do not require 
much learning, and good common sense is often of greater 
assistance. In the same century, the bridge was restored, 
but twenty years later it broke down again; at present only 
a few arches of it exist, and the first, on the oj)poslte bank, 
may be assumed with certainty to be tlic one that was built 
by Scipio. A poor woman had established a garden upon 
its ruins, and for the payment of a trifle 1 was allowed to 
go there as often as I liked. 

The island which, according to tradition, was formed out 
of die corn thrown into the river after the expulsion of the 
Tarqulns, is remarkable for the temple of Aesculapius 
Even in very early times, and long before the age of 
Augustus, the incredibly tasteless attempt was made to give 
to that temple the form of a ship, in imitation of the vessel 
in which the god had been conveyed to Rome; it was built 
of travertine. During the middle ages a considerable part 
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of the temple still existed, as may be seen froin a drawing 
of Boissard, which was made in the fourteenth century. 
Old people under Pius VI. still saw a great deal of it, but 
afterwards a large part of the wall was used for other pur- 
poses; in like manner a splendid part of the thermae of 
Titus was destroyed as late as 1796. 

The island was connected with the mainland on both 
sides by the Pons Cestius and the Pons Fabricius^ which 
were very ancient. Next came the Pons Senatorius^ on the 
spot now occupied by the Ponte Sisto; Pons Aelius near 
S. Angelo, and the Pons Milvins outside the city, now 
Ponte Molle. 

I shall now proceed to speak of 


Latium 

as the country of the Latins. We shall first take Latium 
Proper, then the coast from Antium to Terracina, which 
was originally a Tyrrhenian and afterwards a Voheian 
country, and lastly the cSuutry of the llcrnicans. But I 
have previously to make some remarks about the port towns 
of Rome. 

All rivers of any importance carrying sand or mud form 
a delta, their mouths being pushed forward by the tides or 
the nature of the seas, Down to a certain point, they flow 
in a straight line, and then divide into two arms, leaving a 
low sand-bank between them. Such are the deltas of the 
Po, the MIssissipi, the Nile, and the Ganges. The Tiber 
forms a similar 7rp6;^a><rt9, and the ridges of sand on both 
sides become more and more widely separated from each 
other. On the left arm, vrhich accordingly must have 
existed as early as that time, king Ancus Marcius, who Is 
no doubt an historical personage, built the town of Oslia. 
I believe I can prove that Ancus Marcius concluded a treaty 
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witli the Latins, by which a number of the Latin towns, I 
mean those between Borne and the sea, were ceded to 
Borne, while other places remained united with Latium. 
In after times, Borne twice concluded similar treaties with 
Latium. Ostia was founded as a pure Botnan colony, and 
became the port town of Borne. Afterwards it grew into 
a very large place, as is clear from the extensive and very 
splendid ruins. It was first destroyed in the war between 
Marius and Sulla, and afterwards frightfully devastated 
by the Vandals; in the ninth century it existed again, 
but was then destroyed by the Saracens. The great pope 
Leo IV. restored it, but the new town was not of long 
duration. At present the atmosphere is very unhealthy, 
which was not the case in the time of ancient Borne; 
whence we must infer, that then there were no marshes 
in the neighbourhood, for the poisonous air comes from the 
marshes. The district is at present ♦so neglected that the 
plaee is completely deserted. 

In the time of the Antonincs, Ostia was the summer 
residence of the Komans, probably those of the middle 
classes, who had no large estates and could not afford 
to remain away from Borne fbr any great length of 
time. A very pleasing description of it occurs in the 
apologetic work of Minutius Felix, the scene of wliicli is 
laid at Ostia. The Koman jurists spent their vacations 
there. The beauty and wealth of the place at that time 
form a remarkable contrast with its present condition, for 
scarcely any persons but criminals live there; for a lon«* time 
past Ostia has been a sort of asylum, where murderers arc 
safe against the danger of being seized by tlie police. This 
is one of the most fearful changes: the country round it is 
an immense ^wamp inhabited by buffalos. 

In the reign of Claudius an artificial port was formed on 
the right arm of the Tiber, which was deeper, the course of 
the river having been regulated. Trajan extended the port, 
and this Portus Rmmnus now became the real sea-port of 
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Rome, a dep6t for tKe immense supplies required for the 
city. At present, too, the little maritime commerce of the 
Romans is carried on along the right hank of the Tiber. 

I will not mention all the places of ancient Latium which 
happen to be once noticed by ancient writers, many of 
them are mere names of destroyed places; much more 
might indeed be made out than has yet been done, but the 
advantages would not be very considerable. We must con* 
ceive Latium in the earlier times to have been divided into 
three parts: 1. Alba md Us perioecij or tliirty neighbouring 
and dependent places*, said to have been colonies, and called 
Albenses; 2. the Latin derail about Alba and its territory, 
the number of which we may assume, without fear of being 
mistaken, to have likewise amounted to thirty. They 
formed the Latin state, and stood in the same relation to 
Alba in which Latium afterwards stood to Rome; 3. the 
Tyrrhenian towns on the coast, which were properly foreign 
to the body of the Latin state, but may possibly have been 
in alliance with it. I have succeeded in throwing more 
light upon this relation between Alba and the Latin towns 
than I myself could formerly have expected; I have found 
all the names of the thirty Albensian towns, but the list of 
the others is not complete. 

Alba generally appears to us almost as a mythical place, 
because it vanishes from Roman history at so early a period ; 
but there can be no doubt that its existence is a perfectly 
historical fact, and that, too, in the relation 1 have just indi- 
cated. But it never was the mother-city of Rome; the first 
elements out of which Rome grew up may, perhaps, at one 
time have constituted a portion of the towns which, in a 
state of dependence as periocci, were united with Alba into 
one state, but may have separated themselvel from it at an 
early period: Rome itself was never founded by Alba. 
The place where Alba was once situated is still so distinctly 
marked that it cannot be mistaken. From the testimonies 
of the ancients, we know that it was situated at the foot 
of the Alban hill, forming one long street, high* above the 
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Alban lake, whence its name Alba Longa. Every one in 
that district shows the spot near the place called Palazzuolo, 
where may be seen the ancient tomb of a praetor with six 
fasces distinctly cut into the rock. This site has been 
recognised by several Italians, chiefly men without learning, 
but who had eyes to see that on this spot the rock has been 
cut away to a considerable height. This part must be con- 
ceived to have been below the town, so that the lake, even 
when its waters were very low, rendered the town perfectly 
inaccessible. The present level of the lake is the result of 
a tunnel {emissarius)] but I am of opinion that formerly it 
must have been much lower.* In this manner the town 
was safe on that side, for the rock was cut away to such a 
height as to render it impossible to scale it by means of 
ladders ; on the precipitous side of the rock opposite 
no artificial protection was necessary. Thus the town 
could be attacked only on the two accessible sides, which 
for this reason were fortified. The summit of the hill 
was probably fortified by an arx. The hill, now called 
Monte Cavo, though only 2,900 French feet in height, is 
one of the highest in that district; from it a person ac- 
quainted with Koman history enjoys the most magnificent 
prospect, for he may there survey the whole territory of the 
Koman state such as it was until the fourth century of the 
city. On this summit stood the very ancient temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris, which was certainly as old as the temple 
on the Capitolinc, and a road led up to it which is still quite 
intact, and is made in the same style as the Roman hirdi 
roads. There the Alban dictators once used to ride up to 
ofler their thanks to Jupiter Latiaris for victories they had 
gained; Roman generals also triumphed there, when they 
could not obtain permission from the senate to celebrate 
their triumph in the Capitol; there lastly the Ferlae Latinae 
were celebrated. The temple is now completely destroyed, 
and the foundation stones, which still existed there, ^vere 
broken down in the 18th century. The large blocks of 
* See Uist, of Romey voL i., p. 204. 
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Stone were too huge for the puny race, and were, accord- 
ingly, broken to pieces to build a monastery. The last 
remains, consisting of beautiful square blocks, were carefully 
raised from the ground in the year 1780 or 1790. The 
Monte Cavo, like the lake, is of a volcanic nature. 

Lavinium, which is nothing else than Lacinium in 
Oenotria (both forms being only dialectic varieties of La- 
tinium), was the real sanctuary of Latium, and every year 
a common sacrifice was offered there by all the Latins. 
There is a tradition, that six hundred families were sent 
thither from Alba, that is, ten from every demos, the thirty Al- 
bensian and the thirty Latin towns. In this manner the 
statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus resolves itself into 
a general formula of a common settlement, proceeding from 
Alba and coynmune Latium (this is the correct name for all 
the Latins, like kolvov BeacraXonv). Originally Lavinium 
was regarded as common property, like Washington; but 
when subsequently it became a place of importance, it 
obtained its independence, and was a town like all the 
others. 

Besides Lavinium, which was fabulously said to be a 
Trojan colony, there existed on lliat coast, between the 
Tiber and Antium, two other places, Laukentum and the 
Rutuliaii Ardea, which arc liimiliar to us from the Aeneid. 
The ending entum in Laurentum is Pclasgian, as in the 
case of Maluentum and others; but it is l^atinised, the 
native form probably was 01)9, Aavpov<;, After the Vol- 
scian calamity, when the wliole Latin confederacy broke 
up, vYrdca was a separate town: it received a Romano-Latin 
colony, and accordingly entered into an entirely new rela- 
tion. Cyclopean walls arc still found there, but the place 
is so desolate, that at present it has only thirty houses with 
about eighty inhabitants. 

The most important of the Latin towns in the vicinity 
of Rome was Tusculum; it was distant only a few miles 
and could be seen from Rome, being situated above Fras- 
cati. During the middle ages, it was destroyed by the 
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deg^erate Romans, and never restored on the height, but 
the survivors were obliged to settle at the foot of the hill, 
which was the origin of the modern Frascati. The ruins 
of Tusculum which have been dug out are very important; 
the theatre was found with very beautiful statues in it, but 
it has been covered over again. A number of pedestals 
with inscriptions also were found, which are no doubt as 
ancient as the persons they described; some are as old as 
the period after the Hannibalian war, as for example, the 
one of Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of Aetolia: no- 
where have so many ancient stones been brought to light; but 
the number of inscriptions belonging to the earlier times and 
even to the Augustan age is extremely small. The whole 
district belongs to Lucien Bonaparte, who has made exca- 
vations, in the process of which very many things of im- 
portance have been discovered. If he had continued them, 
extraordinary things would certainly have been brought 
to light; but he has no interest for anything except works 
of art, statues and the like, and it is impossible to make 
him see the importance of the remains of antiquity. He 
has the most unhistorical mind, and is unable to understand 
of what interest antiquities can be to history: the most 
beautiful things have been sold by him. He is one of those 
men who enjoy a high degree of celebrity without deserv- 
ing it: he is lively, but absurd, and an extremely bad epic 
poet. He has laid out a garden on a hill, and on a box- 
tree in it lie has inscrilied in order the names of the greatest 
epic poets, beginning near the root: out of modesty he has 
put his own name lowest, and ascends up to Homer. It 
was impossible to induce him to make excavations accord- 
ing to a regular plan. I have often been in despair about 
it : this is a grief which a man may often have to bear in 
Italy, because excavations can be so easily made. The 
Fasti* Capitolini are of extreme importance in Roman his- 
tory; three large pieces of them had been found behind 
the church of S. Maria Liberatricc, and I implored the 
authorities to gmnt me permission to dig there, offering 
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to bear the expenses myself; but I could not obtain per- 
mission and was told that it would be done in due time, 
and that our descendants also must have something to do. 
Such things are a severe trial of one’s patience. If excava- 
tions were made at Tusculum, a Roman Herculaneum would 
be found. I do not mean to say that buildings equally 
well preserved would be discovered, but the ruins are very 
large, and the streets would certainly be found. When I 
was there, excavations were accidentally made below a 
wall, but they were afterwards stopped, for Lucien Bona- 
parte was inexorable. Once, during excavations wliich 
were continued only for a few weeks, a whole street with 
the walls of the houses up to a certain height was dis- 
covered ; it was of the most perfect construction, although 
it was only the street of a a country town, for Tusculum 
was certainly not larger than Coblenz. The street was 
completely filled with pieces of architecture, which had 
fallen down during the barbarous process of destruction: 
columns of the most beautiful marble were found, but 
broken to pieces, and statues of the most exquisite work- 
manship, such as one rniglit expect to find at Rome during 
its most brilliant period. The architecture is tluit of the 
imperial period; tlie street also contained a. well, the water 
of whicli was carried down from a hill. Very ancient 
inscriptions also were found, one of wliich contained the 
name of A. Sicinius, who is mentioned by Livy In the war 
against Perseus. If the Forum were laid open, Fasti and 
law-tables would no doubt be brought to light; it is still 
possible to say whereabouts it must have been situated, 
in like manner the site of the Forum of Praencste was known, 
and fragments of the Fasti of Verrius Flaccus were found 
there, although the excavations were made very carelessly. 
In later times Tusculum was the most brilliant among the 
Latin towns. 

The second Latin town in point of rank was TiBUR, now 
celebrated, under the name of Tivoli, for its waterfalls, the 
charming nature of the country, and the beauty of its ruins. 
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Some persons erroneously consider the sepulchral monu- 
ment of Cellius, built in the age of Augustus, tjg be a 
temple of the Sibyl. Tibur ruled over a considerable 
number of dependent towns. Its present circumference 
dates from the middle ages, for in antiquity it was consider- 
ably smaller. All these towns were very little, though 
they have a great name in history. Two learned Jesuits, 
Cabral and Del Re, have written a very good topographical 
history of Tivoli. 

The third Latin place is Praeneste, now Palestrina. 
This metathesis is common in Italian; even when they write 
correctly, they speak badly from affectation, especially the 
higher classes: instead of una capra, the Roman people 
usually say una carpa. The I and r also are interchanged: 
at the time of the French revolution, when a republic was 
forced upon the Romans, they were unable to pronounce 
the name, and said la Repuhrica. I have found traces of 
a form Fenestra belonging to the time when the western 
empire still existed ; in the middle ages civitas was always 
added, and the simple names were thereby completely sup- 
pressed ; people, therefore, did not say Lanuvium^ but civitas 
Lanuvina^ and so also civitas Penestrina. Praeneste was an 
immense place both in regard to its extent and to its for- 
tifications, and was situated on a hill. Fortuna was its 
tutelary divinity, whose temple with its temenos occupied 
the acra, and the whole of the present little town of Pales- 
trina is situated within the ruins of that temple. We still 
possess descriptions of it belonging to the end of the thir- 
teenth century; many parts of it must then have been 
preserved ; in the fourteenth the town was taken by pope 
Bonifacius VIII., and everything was then destroyed with 
barbarous fury; at present we can only admire the immense 
substructions on the side of the hill, for the town, like 
many others, was built up the hill in the form of terraces- 
and when it was intended to enlarge the town, a new ter- 
race was built. 

In Roman history Praeneste does not appear as an 
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important town till after the Gallic time. As to the impa- 
tience wjlth which it, more than any other Latin town, bore 
the Roman yoke during the fifth century, from the Samnito 
wars until the war of Pyrrhus, we have distinct indications, 
although history is silent about it. The Pracnestincs made 
repeated attempts to shake it off; but although they were 
unsuccessful in this, still they gained the respect of the 
Romans, and obtained from them an honourable relation, 
with which they were satisfied. After this, they were the 
most faithful allies of the Romans, and during the llanni- 
balian war they were as attaclied to them as they had 
previously been intrepid in their struggles for tlieir own 
independence. During the Social War they obtained the 
franchise, and were passionate champions of the Marian 
party. ^larius tlie younger there sustaiiUHl ihc terrible 
siege, after wdiich Sulla took the town, and shewed the 
first symptoms of bis raving cruelty : he butcliered the whole 
])opidation, and established a colony of veterans in the ])lace. 
Tlie town became (piiie desolate. Most of the Latin towns 
had perished at an early period. 

Lanuviiim, afterwards cirifas LanurinOy on theVia Appia, 
still shows remains ol' a larger wall, and indications tliat it 
once was a splendid town; it must not, however, be sup- 
jHhsed to bavc been very (‘xt<‘nsive. Among its buildings, 
1 may notice the temple of Juno Lanuviua, a common 
saiit'tuavy fur the Romans an<l Latins. 

Akicja was situated on tlui same road; its arx was on 
a height, but tlie towui itself* in tlie valley; at present 
tbe road most inconveniently and dangerously runs riglit 
ain'oss the height. Aricia Avas somewhat nearer Rome than 
Lanuvium; for a time it seems to have been the first among 
tin; Latin towns, I allude to the period after tlie banishment 
uf the kings, when Rome and l^atiiim were separated. The 
temple and grove of Diana Aiicina Avere near the beautiful 
lake of Nemi, not far from Aricia. 

Gabii, one of the most ancient tOAvns, has a traditional 
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greatness in the earliest history of Rome. Dionysius still 
saw its extensive walls, of which at present every vestige 
has disappeared, but the ruins of the cella of a vast temple 
of Juno may still be seen. History does not inform us 
when the town was destroyed, but it was probably during 
the period of the Aequian wars, for after them it is no 
longer mentioned in the history of the republic; and in the 
age of Cicero it was a deserted place. Excellent remains 
were found there during the excavations made by Prince 
Borghese; he came upon ruins of the Forum, various works 
of art, many inscriptions and statues, which, though not of 
the first order, are yet of good workmanship. Under the 
Roman emperors a population appears to have again as- 
sembled in several of those towns, which were situated on 
high roads; whence they rose again, though they remained 
small places with a wretched population of vagabonds from 
all parts, who did not form a civil community, although 
they had a civic constitution. Hence Gabli at a later period 
had a bishop. This also accounts for the fact, that works 
of art belonging to a late period of Rome are found in those 
early destroyed places. At present Gabii is quite deserted. 

The place for the general assemblies of the Latins was 
near the Alban lake, which, like a crater, is environed by 
a high ridge of surroutidliig hills. The place of meeting 
is supposed, and 1 think justly, to have been on the other 
side of this crater; but there is no evidence to s\ipport this 
view. The spot is now occupied by the town of Alarino, 
below which there is a beautiful well, generally believed to 
be the well of Ferentina. 

Tlie tunnel of the Alban lake, a wonderful work, is one 
of the curiosities of Latium; it runs nearly three Roman 
miles under ground towards the place of its destination, and 
was intended to carry ofi' the water of tlie lake, wliich 
when, in consequence of earthquakes, the subterraneous 
passages had become blocked up, rose above the rid f re of 
the crater and inundated the country. I have ahx'ady 
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spoken about this extraordinary structure in my History of 
Eome,^ and shall, therefore, confine myself to a brief 
recapitulation. It is difficult to form a clear idea of the 
matter. Imagine the crater filled to the edge, and bear in 
mind that it was intended to give to it a level about 200 feet 
lower. In order to attain this, a line was first drawn in 
the contemplated direction of the tunnel, and by this line 
it could be seen how deep it must be to answer its purpose. 
In order to obtain the leveh and at the same time to employ 
a great many hands, shafts were sunk along the whole line 
at a distance of less than a hundred feet from one another. 
It was easy to calculate how deep each shaft ought to be, 
so as to bring the bottom of the tunnel to the level which 
it was intended to give to it. These numerous shafts also 
facilitated the running off of the water on account of the 
pressure of the air, and at the same time rendered access to 
the tunnel easy. On any other plan only few persons 
could have been employed at a time, whereas now from 
every shaft two parties worked in opposite directions and 
broke through the rock. This working of dillerent parties 
towards one another also insured their keeping the exact 
l( 3 veL This tunnel, which was the admiration even of 
ancient Rome, lias now existed for a period of 2500 years; 
it is still entire, and will exist in all time to come, unless 
some great revolution of the earth sliall break it to pieces. 
The Roman cloacae arc of the same character, and will 
endure until tlie last day of the earth. There arc many 
such tunnels in the Roman territory, of which at present 
tlie advantages alone are perceptible, but whence they carry 
the waters can no longer be ascertained. Such is the case 
near lake Nemi: thoi whole valley of Aricia was formerly a 
lake, which is now perfectly drained. There, too, a great 
thing was effected by a little tunnel : the valley of Aricia is 
one of the most fertile in the world, and is still the same as 
it is described by Pliny. The fertility in Italy is so great 
• Vol. ii. p. 607, folk ; comp. Lzet, on Rom, Hist. vol. i. p. 248, 
3d edit.— Ed. 
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that wheat, unless it is weeded, cannot grow ; agriculture 
there requires a degree of industry of which we have no 
idea; if any one were to introduce there the system of 
Flemish or English agriculture, it would lead to ruin. 

The ValliB Albana is the modern valley of Grotta Ferrata. 

In the east of Latium, in its narrower sense, we have the 
towns of 


The Hernicans. 

We know only five of them ; Anagnia was the capital, 
to which the others were opposed as a political body. 
We here again find a parallel phenomenon : the same 
relation which existed between Alba and the Albensian 
towns, and between Komc and the Latin towns, appears 
to have existed between Anagnia and the towns of the 
Hernicans. This is briefly, but ofiicially, alluded to in the 
Triumphal Fasti, where Q. Marcius Tremulus triumphs de 
Anagninis Hernicisque. The other towns were Frusino, Feren- 
tinum, Verulady and Alatrium. There can, however, be no 
doubt that they had more towns; some must have been 
taken from tlicm by the Yolscians and Aequians, while 
others may have continued to exist, but decayed and 
perished, so that we have no information about them. 
Livy, in speaking of the lust war against the Hernicans, 
says, oimies Ilmiici no minis pojwli, except tliree. I have a 
conjecture which is a combination of sevm’al traces, and 
according to which their number was forty. All the five above- 
mentioned places still exist; they are generally small and poor, 
with the exception of Anagnia, which is a place of some con- 
sequence; but all of them are still imposing on account of 
their ruins and their mighty Cyclopean walls, in which 
towers and gates are still preserved. 

Servius, on the Acneid, and the ancient Scholia on Virgil 
fragments of which were published about ten years ago by 
A. Mai from a Veronese MS., state that the name Hemid 
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is derived from the Sabine word herme^ which Arndt very 
happily compares with the Swiss firn (mountain); as there 
exists a radical affinity between the two languages, such a 
comparison is certainly admissible. According to this, the 
Hernicans were a Sabine or Marsian colony. Another 
statement, however, though of very weak authority, in 
Julius Hyginus, makes the Hernicans Pclasgians. If we 
consider that the Sabines pressed forward at a compara- 
tively late period, perhaps about the time of the foundation 
of Rome, and that the Hernicans dwelt on the other side 
of the Oscan nation of the Acquians, it is probable that tlie 
Hernicans, like the Latins, were of Tyniienian origin. 
An etymology like that mentioned before is very capti- 
vating, and it is not easy to get rid of it; hut If we ask 
ourselves. What is the ground of the dtn lvation ? How could 
the name come from their habitations? Did the other 
Sabines call them Hernicans in tlic same manner in whicli 
the Scotcli Lowlanders call the Gael in tlio mountains 
Highlanders? It is possible that tlic name llc?rnicans is 
only a surname to another national name; they may, in 
tins case, have belonged to a dlllevcnt rac<i, and have 
3’eceivcd that surname from the Sabines. That a people 
sliould call itself mountaineers from its luibitations is veiy 
surprising. The derivation maybe very accidental: in like 
manner the Tliuriiigians miglit be said to owe their name 
to tlic old 'word Taure^ which signifies “ mountain.” If we 
assume that the Ilonilcans were 'lyrrluaiians, tlu?y occupied 
exactly the district in which they could have maintained 
themselves against the shock of tlic Ausonians, who were 
pressed on by the Sabines. But notliing decisive can be 
said on tins point, wc can only form conjectures; and we 
must carefully distinguish between what is conjectural and 
what is certain.' 

> Qom^.Lecton 7AV., vol. i. x>-149, 3d edit, which passage 
belongs to the Lectures delivered in 1828-29. In the Ifi$L of Homey 
vol. i. p. 1 01, and ii. p. 82, however, the Sabine origin of the Hernicans 
is considered more probable. The number forty also is connected 
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There is no occasion for saying anything more about the 
towns of the Hernicans which I have mentioned. On the 
side of a rock, near the town of Ferentinum, there still 
exists a fragment of a will engraved in the stone. A 
wealthy citizen leaves a legacy, and fixes the interest 
of his landed property. The late Madame Dionigi, who 
made a drawing of it and published it, states that two of 
the pieces of land still exist in that district and bear the 
same name. A great many things of this kind continue to 
exist in some parts of Italy from ancient times; he who 
lives there in intimate familiarity with every-day affairs, 
and who does not mind spending months in those places, 
may recover the past to an extent which we believe alto- 
gether impossible. 

The Hernicans formed part of the Roman and Latin con- 
federacy, and had their share In the Feriae Latinae. In 
ancient times they were allied with Rome on equal terms, and 
shared with her and Laiiuin all that they conquered in war. 
Afterwards this alliance was broken up, as I shall show in 
the second volume of my History,^ because being weak and 
powerless, they could no longer claim their former riglits. 
After the Gallic calamity, when Rome had fallen, they made 
themselves independent, and thirty years later tlie ancient 
treaty was renewed, and remained in force for fifty years, to 
the great advantage of the Hernicans. They were a small 
people, which did not extend, while Rome enlarged her 
dominion immensely. Hence the Romans demanded that the 
relation which had hitherto subsisted between them should 
be discontinued. In consequence of this, a war arose be- 
tween them and the Hernicans, in which the latter had 
reason bitterly to repent their presumption. 

with this view, because the number four is Sabine. I will therefore 
not suppress the fact, that most of my MSS. have fourteen instead 
oi forty y which may possibly contain a difierent combination, though 
I have been unable to divine what it can be.— E d. * 

* In the third voL of the new edition ; as for the special passages 
see the Index to it.— -E d. ' 
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The Volscians and Aequians, 

Both these Ausonian nations lived within the boundaries 
of Latium in its wider sense. The Volscians were sub- 
divided into smaller parts, the Antiatan, Ecctranian, and 
other Volscians without any definite name. All the coast 
to vvns, as far as the upper Liris, were Volscian, as e.g. Anxur 
or Terracina, Privenium, Sora, Arpinum, Fabrataria, Fre- 
gellae, etc. The Aeqiiians, on the other hand, dwelt on 
the one side as far as Pracncsto, and on the otlier as far as 
lake Fucinus in the north. The Acquians and Volscians are 
almost always mentioned together, just as Komans and 
Latins, whence it is probable that isopolity existed between 
the two nations. Every man belonging to one nation 
might take up his abode among the otlier with which it 
was in isopolity: he there enjoyed higher rights than an 
alien; he was not, indeed, a full citizen, but a free member 
of the community; he was what was termed in the middle 
ages a pale-burghor. I'his is a r(*IatIon which, on the 
whole, Is seldom rightly understood by German jurists, and 
even by K. F. luchhorn, who, in other respects, is a man 
of the greatest merit in matters of German law. Such an 
isopolity must liave existed between tlic Acquians and 
Volscians; but besides tliis, they must have had another 
political connection, for a large party of tlic Acquians veiy 
frequently made common cause with a numerous body of 
the Volscians. 

It is an important point to decide, as to wlicther the 
Volscians always inhabited the towns on the coast from 
Antiuin as far as Terracina, which are called Volscian, or 
whether they took possession of them as conquerors. At 
first I shared in the general error, thinking that they had 
always been Volscian; afterwards, I began to doubt — the 
first step towards truth — and to consider the possibility of 
its being otherwise; and now I am con\iiiced that the 
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country was originally inhabited by Tyrrhenians, that it 
was afterwards conquered by the Volscians, and that this 
event did not occur till after the banishment of the kings. 
All the places on the coast from Terracina to Antium, as 
well as Velitrae in the interior, were once Pelasgian, and 
may be justly called Latin, this being the ancient and com- 
mon name. Eeceive this result of my inquiries with 
confidence; there is no danger of your being mistaken. In 
like manner, the Aequians extended their dominion in the 
direction of the Latins and Hernicans at the expense of 
both. 

All the Volscians did not form one common state: the 
people of Arpinum, Sora, Anxur, Formiae, and Fundi 
may, at the time of their first conquest, have mutually 
assisted one another; but when their possessions were 
secured, when Antium and Ecetrae had become Volscian, 
the towns situated farther behind probably did not exert 
themselves for the other Volscian places. 

In regard to the Aequians, it would almost seem, as if they 
had formed one compact state, although each of the several 
towns could, by itself, do little or nothing ; scarcely one of 
them is deserving of notice. If we possessed the ancient 
commentaries on the Aeneid, we should know a great deal 
more about the ethnography and chorography of those 
parts. Virgil speaks of Nersae as one of the principal towns 
of the Aequians: et te moniosae misere in proelia Nenae;^ 
editors have unwarrantably changed tliis into Nursae, and 
referred it to Nursia, which is an Umbrian town in the 
Apennines beyond the Sabines, to which the Aequians 
never penetrated. People will not own, that there are 
things of which they know nothing. The books of Servius 
unfortunately have come down to us only in a wretched 
abridgment: if we examine the first two books, of which 
we have the original, we cannot but feel respect for 
Servius as a great grammarian. In like manner, tlie name 
of mount Vesulus — in the illustration of the boar inhabiting 
* ile/i. vii. 744. 
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the marshes of the valley of Laurentum and the heights of 
Vesulus — ^has been senselessly referred to a hill near the 
sources of the Padus.^ The hill must have been in the ' 
neighbourhood of Laurentum, in a district which ^Virgil 
knew very well, and which must afterwards have lost its 
name. I can well imagine what kind of a place Vesulus 
may have been, but it was most assuredly not a glacier of 
the Alps. This is one specimen of the perverse manner 
in which Virgil has been commented upon; an able com- 
mentary on the Aeneid, not too diffuse, has yet to be 
written; in regard to the Eclogues and the Georgies, Voss 
has done everything that can be desired. 

The Acquians extended as far as lake Fucinus. When in 
the middle of the fifth century the Romans subdued them, 
they destroyed nearly fifty of their places, and forced the 
franchise upon them. Afterwards they obtained favourable 
terms and fair treatment, but the first shock of the war was 
terrible. 

In the second and third books of Livy, the Volscians and 
Aequians generally come in contact with each other on 
mount Ahjidus, There arc dilleront opinions as to what 
mountain is meant by this name; scholars commonly rely 
on a passage in the Itineraries, where a place Ahjidus or 
Algidiim is mentioned. The district is now never visited, 
because it is the haunt of fearful robbers; however, after 1 
had left Italy, a friend of mine visited and described the 
localities. Between the countries of the Latins and Her- 
nicans, there was a high and cold table land, locus ulgidus^ 
not hills in tlic proper sense, but a rugged district covered 
with wood {ilex). At present there remain but slight 
traces of that forest, which is a little to the north of Vclitrae. 
As the Aequians and Volscians were contiguous there, they 
separated the Hemicans from the Romans and Latins, and 
thus were pernicious to the latter. According to these 
statements, you will have no difficulty in finding the situa- 
tion of mount Algidus in your maps. 

* Aen.x.W. 
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Antium was a Volscian place; I do not mean to say 
tliat the whole population consisted of Volscians, but it had 
received a Volscian colony, which gave the prevailing 
name; as Virgil says, Tasco de sanguine vires, so we may say 
of Antium, Volsco de sanguine vires. In ancient times, 
Antium was an important maritime and commercial place, 
but also the haunt of pirates; afterwards it became a colonia 
maritima, that is, its inhabitants were bound to serve in 
maritime war, and on extraordinary emergencies; they had 
the Roman franchise, but not the right of voting. The 
place was greatly favoured, and in the course of time became 
the emporium of the whole Latin country; its harbour was 
much better than that of any of the other towns on the 
same coast, such as Laurcntum and Lavinium, which had 
only road-steads. At a later time, it was artificially im- 
proved, a circumstance which had become necessary, for 
the mud of the Tiber, wliich was carried along the coast, 
filled up the harbour. Afterwards Antium was one of those 
places, in which the wealthy Roman nobles were fond of 
taking up their summer residence, especially during the 
first century after Christ. Nero changed it into a military 
colony, but of an irregular kind. 

Teuuacina or Anxur, was a large and ancient Tyr- 
rhenian city; Anxur is acknowledg(?d to be its Volscian 
name. Its double name alone leads to the supposition that 
the place had a mixed population. 

Ecetrae, one of the central points of the Volscian 
population, must be looked for in the interior of tlie country, 
above the Pontine marshes, and not far from Ferentinum 
It afterwards entirely disappears like so many other places 
in that district. I cannot explain this otherwise, than by 
supposing tliat the Romans have drawn a veil over the 
Samnite wars. The time when so many places were de- 
stroyed there, must have been that when the Samnites 
penetrated into the heart of Latium. 

The Volscians, like the Aequians, belonged the Ausonian 
race, of which I have spoken in the general survey of the 
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Italian nations* If you compare the names, you will find 
that the Opicans and Apulians were one and the same 
people, and that the names of the ancient Italian nations 
have undergone various changes without a difference in 
meaning. Thus the Aequi are also called Aequani^ Aequuli, 
and AequicuU^ all of which are one and the same name, 
just as Graeci and Gi'aeculi^ and Hispani and Hispalli^ which 
were originally used without any difference of meaning. 
The Aequians and Volscians, as I said before, belonged to 
this Oscan or Ausonian race, to which Latin writers also 
give the name Aurunci^ while the Greeks call them Ausones. 
The same name often has a generjil signification, and some- 
times again it is applied only to a special part, just as 
Thessalians sometimes signifies the inhabitants of the country 
of Thessaly, and sometimes the population of Cyzicus, 
Kavenna, and Agylla, witliout there being any necessity of 
tliinking of colonisation. In the same manmn*, Aurunenns 
or Opicans arc both tlic name of the whole race, and at tlm 
same time the name of separate portions. I'his changeable- 
ness in tl\c use of names render.^ the survey of the history 
of ancient nations dWricuU, as the ancients tlicmsclvcs never 
express an opinion on this twofokl meaning, cand as those 
wIk^sc works arc extant, arc often themselves in error 
about it. 

The Volscians, thus regarded as a portion of the Auso- 
niaiis or Auruncaiis, extended from tlie Apennines in the 
neighbourhood of Arpiiiurn along the Liris, south of the 
Hernicans as far as the coast of Antium. But there can bo 
no doubt that they dwelt farther east, and the migration of 
the Cascans and Priscans was certainly owing to a commo- 
tion among that race. The Aeneid contains many traces 
of the original population of Latium, as for example, when 
the poet says, Memini Auruncos ita ferre se7ies,^ 

I have already spoken of the Volscians on the coast, of 
Antium, Terracina, and of the Ecotrani, whose name is of ten 
mentioned in history, but whose town is not spoken of 
* Virgil, A«?i.vii. 206. 
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anywhere; from one passage of Livy' alone, it may be 
inferred that it was situated near Ferentinum : it is possible 
that it may have been taken from the Hemicans by the 
Volscians. The population of such towns must never be 
conceived to have been totally changed. The Gauls, and 
similar uncivilised nations, sometimes did extirpate the 
ancient population; but people like the Bomans and Vol- 
Bciansonly settled as colonists among a conquered population, 
taking a part of its territory for themselves, either for the pur- 
pose of cultivating it themselves or of changing the former 
owners into coloni. Such also was the case with the population 
of Antium, as I have already mentioned. In the second 
volume of my Roman History, I shall explain, what in 
Livy’s history is quite inconceivable, namely, how it happens 
that Antium appears as a thoroughly Volscian town, which 
can be accounted for only by the idea we form of the 
power of the Volscian colonists. Livy is not the only 
cause of the confusion, but the annalists of the seventh 
century also have their share in it. If we had but Fabius, 
we might safely say, that we required no further deductions 
to discover the ancient relation, which in his work was 
undoubtedly quite clear and obvious. 

Fundi and Formiae likewise belong to those Volscian 
towns established on ancient Tyrrhenian foundations; but 
Ari'INUM, the birth-place of Marius and Cicero, is the 
most immortal among the Volscian towns. The present 
circumferenco of the walls shows that it was a large and 
strong place. This town, impelled by necessity, remained 
fiuthful to the Romans when they were hard pressed by the 
Samnites. 

Fbegellae is found in our maps in the vicinity of 
Arpinum, and not far from the Liris. It is remarkable in 
history, and its first occurrence in Livy throws considerable 
light upon the course of events. It was a Volscian town 
and was destroyed by the Samnites; the Romans then’ 
contrary to the ordinary Italian law of nations, sent a 
' HUt of Rom^ voLii. p. 93, notes 104 and 195 .— Ed 
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colony into it. The Samnites, who were allied with the 
Botnans, denied their right to establish a colony there. 
This was one of the chief causes of the second Samnite 
war. The Samnites, however, were wrong in claiming it, 
for Fregellae was the key to the Via Latina, and hence the 
security of the Eoman frontier demanded that the place 
should be in the hands of the Romans: to the Samnites it 
was a point of attack, to the Romans it was a means of 
defence; unless, therefore, the Samnites intended to make 
war upon the Romans, they were wrong in opposing its 
occupation by the Romans. Such circumstances must be 
taken into consideration, in deciding upon tlie justice or 
injustice of a question. It is difficult to comprehend how 
that town rose to such extraordinary power. Pyrrhus con- 
quered it, and it sulFercd greatly; but from the last book 
of Livy we see that thousands of Sabellian families, Sam- 
nites, Peligniaus, and others had settled there. This 
circumstance, however, was followed by consequences 
unfortunate for Fregellae. The numerical increase made 
tlie town proud, and during the disputes between the Latin 
colonies and Rome, it claimed to be at their head. En- 
couraged by the measures of the Gracchi, it obstinately 
demanded the franchise long before the Italicans came 
forward. On the whole, ancic.'iit history presents many 
parallels to modern history, sometimes they occur on a larger 
scale in antiquity and sometimes in modern times. The 
relation hero alluded to is that of tlie Irish in their connec- 
tion with England. When Ireland, in 1782, demanded 
its independence, the Anglicans in their claims against 
England, went iar beyond the Poman Catholics and the 
other dissenters, and they alone gained advantages. A 
small parallel in comparison with the great one in antiquity 
occurs at Geneva, in the relation between the bourgeoisie of 
the suburb St. Gervais to the citoyens of the old town, 
where the natifs had all the real power, while the habitans 
possessed only very little. Fregellae, then, stood at the 
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head of the Latin colonies, and looked with pride upon its 
power; its inhabitants believed that Rome would not 
allow matters to come to extremes, and if they should come 
to that, they counting the population of the Latin colonies 
found that they were stronger than Rome by many hundred 
thousands ; they thought that they might oppose the 
Romans, degraded by freedmen and poverty, with an able 
force of free country people. But the result was quite 
different. Rome acted with cunning: the Italian allies 
had not yet made up their minds, and did not yet take part 
in the interests of the Latins, thinking that the Latin 
colonies would take care of themselves alone, and that, if 
it should come to a war, they would become reconciled with 
Rome, and leave the Italian allies to settle their affairs as 
best they could. Even the other colonies showed no common 
interest, perhaps because they were jealous of Fregellae, or 
they hesitated because they were so much scattered among 
the Umbrians, Etruscans, etc , and for that reason were 
wanting in courage. Fregellae thus stood alone : it was 
conquered and destroyed by L. Opimius, and never restored. 
Fabrataria, another colony, was established in its vicinity. 

The Latin colonies, Interaninium, Sora^ and Casinum^ formed 
a complete chain of fortresses in the same district. It was 
partly before the outbreak of the second Samnitc war, and 
partly during its progress, that the Romans were anxiously 
bent upon establishing fortllied places; and these measures 
made them as secure as France was by its frontier fortresses. 
Their frontier was thus very effectually protected against 
the Samnites, for all those fortresses were planned with 
great sagacity. The Samnites, who, besides their unsatis- 
factory constitution, had no fortresses, were thus weak, and 
the Roman army could enter Samnium without meeting 
with any obstacle. They were not inferior to the Romans 
in bravery, but were nevertheless conquered by them 
because they were not agreed as to the manner in which 
the war should be carried on. It is pitiable to see 
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how the excellent people year after year became more nn- 
happy, because they could not raise themselves above their 
traditionary prejudices, though their salvation depended 
upon it. 


Campania. 

This name has likewise dllferent meanings. In the Roman 
sense, it is the country of the Campanians, as Samnium is 
the country of the Sarnnites; but the Campanians (on coins 
they are called Capani) are the inliabitants of Cajja or 
Capua. la this sense Campania is a country of small 
extent, comprising Capua and the neighbouring places, 
Atella, Acerrac, Saticula, Galatia, Abella, Casillnum, Vuh 
turnum, and Linternum. All these places were situated on 
the south of the Vulturnus, with the exceptiou of Saticula; 
the ager Falernm, between the V ulturnus and Liris, how* 
ever, likewise belonged to Campania. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, applied the name Campanians to all the nations 
of southern Italy belonging to the Oscan race, and tliis 
accounts for the fact that the name Campania was also used 
ill a wider sense. This, however, occurs only in later times; 
and the extent of country which is marked Campania in all 
our maps, even in those of D’Aiivllle, was not generally so 
designated until the time of Augustus. The name then 
embraced the whole country between the Vulturnus, the 
Liris, and the heights of the Apennines about Arpinum 
and Aquinum, so as to include Calcs and Teanum, — in one 
word, all the Oscan tribes north of the Vulturnus as far as 
the frontier of the Volscians. I think I have already ob- 
served, in the account of the division of Italy into regions, 
that the expression Campania Romae was used as early as 
the fourth or fifth century of our era; it is found in the 
abridgment of Servius, which, however, was made in the 
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seventli century. The name Champagne has quite a dif- 
ferent origin, probably from campus^ a plain, whence Campi 
Catalaunici, which also comprise the foreign immigrants 
such as the Goths and others. 

You must bear in mind this difference of meaning, in 
order that in reading the ancients, e. g., Livy, you may not 
fall into the mistake of believing that Campania is the name 
for the country which is so marked in our maps. 

Advancing from the Liris, we come upon Ausonian tribes 
and Cales, which, according to Livy, was an Auruncian 
town. It was conquered by the Romans in the interval 
between the great Latin and the second Samnite war, and 
received a Roman colony. 

Teanum was a town of the Sidicincs, likewise an 
Ausonian people. That northern district between the 
Vulturnus and the Liris, which did not extend as far as 
the mountains, is one of the most delightful and fertile 
countries; it is not, indeed, as productive as southern Cam- 
pania, the apri lugubres Campaniae^ the irehia ^Xeypaia^ the 
coast country from Tcrracina to Gaeta and Formiae, where 
a man has the feeling as if he were in a paradise full of the 
most indescribable beauties — I was there in the month of 
March, when spring was already displaying all Its loveliness ; 
the summer, too, is not so scorching as in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, for the country is well watered, and that even in 
the middle of summer; — but the neighbourhood of Teanum 
is a most delightful hilly country, with a beauty and richness 
of trees which form a great contrast wdth those of Latium. 
This was the country of the Falcruian and Massic wines. 
Teanum, according to Strabo, was a large town; but the 
present ruins do not show many traces of that greatness 
though the silver coins which are found there show that 
Strabo Is correct. 

The Likis deserves the name of tacUumus amnis; it has 
no strong current, except in winter, when the hciglits are 
covered with snow. The Vulturnus is quite different- 
descending from the neighbouring hills it has a strong 
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current; but it is not a beautiful river, being extremely 
muddy. It is, however, a pleasure to see the active flow of 
its waters. On its batiks was situated 

Casilinum, on the site of the modern Capua, which is 
celebrated for the extraordinary defence of the Praenestine 
cohort against Hannibal: the perseverance of a besieged 
town is always interesting, and excites veneration. The 
garrison murdered the Campanian inhabitants, that the pro- 
visions might last so much longer. Hannibal took the 
place, and after that time it is not often mentioned again. 
Tlie situation on the yia Appia somewhat raised its im- 
portance in the time of the emperors; its means of subsist- 
ence, as was the case with all places on high roads, were 
derived from commerce. 

If wc compare the present condition of Italy with what 
it was in ancient times, say under Ncrt) or at the time of 
Pliny, there can be no doubt that Romo itself is only a 
shadow of wliat it then v/as; I have calculated that its 
population then amounted to from 600,000 to 700,000 
souls. But the territory around Rome was in those days 
fur more desolate than it is now: it is at present more 
tliickly peopled, better cultivated, and happier. Under 
the later emperors the country may have somewhat reco- 
vered; in the fourth century, previously to the plague under 
Gallicnus, it may liave had a larger population, and so 
also in the time of Theodosius. But I entirely agree with 
Hume, against Wallace, that the population of Italy in 
antiquity was far less numerous than at present, except in 
Rome itself. Naples was then only a country town, of 
about 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, while at present it has 
400,000. But notwithstanding all this, Italy possessed in- 
comparably more wealth than at present, so that a small 
town was of much greater importance than one at preset 
with a far larger population; a thirdrrate town, for example, 
was illustrious for its works of art to a much greater extent 
than any modern town of any country. 

VOL. 11. K 
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The naifte Capua is now transferred to the town built 
upon the ruins of Casilinum; ancient Capua was destroyed 
by the Saracens dunng the Lorabardic period: its ruins 
can still be recognised; and among them the remains of an 
amphitheatre are particularly remarkable; but no ancient 
Campanian ruins are found there. I never was there, 
because at the time the country was not safe, and there are 
no high roads in those parts: I was a whole month at 
Naples, but was too much engaged to go to Capua. The 
inhabitants of the district are reported to form a band of 
robbers, and many a one is said to have had sad expe- 
rience there. Notorious districts of this kind, however, are 
different at different times: you may often go to such a place 
without exposing yourself to any particular danger, while 
at other times it would be madness to approach it. During 
my residence at Rome, e.g., it was impossible to visit mount 
Algidus, whereas at present 1 have no doubt whatever that 
a person may go there without any danger. Capua is 
regarded by the ancients as an Etruscan colony, but we have 
every reason for supposing that it never was Etruscan. There 
is, in all probability, some confusion here between Etruscan 
and Tyrrhenian, because the Etruscans occupied the country 
♦ of the Tyrrhenians as far as the Tiber, and the name of the 
latter must have been confounded with the former; the 
other places on the coast, unless they w'cre Greek, w'ere 
likewise Tyrrhenian. The name of this Tyrrhenian Capua 
is compared by the ancient grammarians with Campi, the 
name of the Pelasgian Chaonians. The town was taken, about 
the middle of the third century of the Roman era, by the 
Oscans, who were pressed onward by the Sabellians. At 
that time the district was under the supremacy of Cumae. 
But the Oscans did not remain long in the undisturbed 
pdSsession of the place; the Sabellians having once esta- 
blished themselves in ■Samnium, did not stop short there 
but pressing onward, compelled the Oscans at Capua to 
enter into an arrangement with them, and to admit a portion 
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of them as epoeci— a phenomeoon not unusual in ancient 
times. But such m alliance was generally formed with 
faithless intentions^ and either the ancient inhabitants mur- 
dered the conquerors, or the latter expelled the former: at 
Capua the Samnites made themselves masters of the city, 
but they seem either to have been expelled by the ancient 
population, or else to have become amalgamated with thetn. 
The Oscans had, perhaps, become a commonalty, and after- 
4«vards rose again; in the Roman period, at least, the Oscans 
are the ruling people at Capua. The greatness of the city is 
well known from Livy : it stood to Rome in the relation of 
isopolity; it had not submitted in deditionem^ as is erro- 
neously stated by Livy: its relation to Rome was the 
same as that of the ancient Latins, and as a compensation 
for the Roman conquests, it received an extension of its 
own territory. In these circumstances, Capua could witli 
satisfaction look upon Ixerself as the second city of Italy; 
but she was ambitious enough to wish to become the first, 
and with this view, faithlessly entered into an alliance with 
Hannibal against Rome, which was then in great distress., 
but had not broken its obligations towards Capua. We may 
say without hesitation, that Rome was generous towards 
Capua, and this was no trifling matter for Rome in ita^ 
weakness: Rome then formed alliances wliich benefited other 
people. As Rome had grown and developed immensely, 
while the others had remained behind, and as Rome, never- 
theless, acted towards them as before, we cannot help calling 
this generous, and the conduct of Capua unjust and un- 
grateful. A fearful judgment came upon Capua; it was 
not, indeed, destroyed, but the Campanians, especially the 
nobles, experienced a terrible fete. The city was afterwards 
again filled with all manner of people, and became a 
domain of the Roman republic. Subsequently, several un- 
successful attempts were made to establish a colony tlierc, 
until J. Caesar founded one of 5000^ Roman citizens. * 


* Our authorities state 20,000; but Niebuhr seems to mean 
families, as only fathers of three children were admitted. Oicere, 

k2 
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From this time forward Capua a regular colony, and 
remained a respectable town as long as the Koman empire 
existed. 

Minturnae, near the mouth of the Liris, and SinuESSA, 
belong to Campania in its wider sense; both are prominent 
places in the system of fortifications which the Romans 
'Carried out during the second Samnite war. 

The Falernian District, between the Vulturnus and 
the Liris, probably derived its name from a destroyed town^ 
Faleria. 

The Oscan towns around Capua probably stood to that 
city in the same relation as Latium did to Rome. Among 
them I will notice Atella, between Capua and Naples, 
because the well-known Atellanae originated there. These 
Atellanc farces are truly analogous to the modern farcical 
comedies, the principal personage of which also appeared in 
the ancient Atellanae. In a very useful glossary of the Neapo- 
litan dialect, I found it stated, that the buffoon {pulcinella) 
was a real jester who lived 200 years ago; but the fact is, 
that he has been the same through the course of many 
centuries from the first introduction of the Atellanae. 

Aceruae deserves to be mentioned on account of the 
4 cruelty of which Hannibal was guilty towards its senate 
— the only cruel act that can be really laid to his charge. 
The town was destroyed in the second Punic war, and the 
Romans did nothing to restore it, although it had been 
faithfully attached to their cause. 

Nola was situated at a greater distance from Capua, 
and was not one of the Campanian towns properly so 
called; it was independent, and in no way subordinate to 
Capua. It might be doubted whether it was really an 
Oscan town; in Justin it is called a Chalcidian settlement. 


however, thinks that the ager Campanus was not sufficient for more 
than 5000 poraons. The most important passages relating to this 
subject are collected in Orelh , -i LeJt: Julia Agr aria 

p. 188 .— Ed. 
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and I have no doubt that the whole chapter in which 
this occurs is taken from Timaeus, The coins of Nola 
have a perfectly Greek character and Greek inscriptions; 
this is indeed the case with those of Capua also, though 
not in the same degree as with those of Nola, My opinion 
is, that these places were originally Tuscan, and that during 
invasions of the Oscans and Sabelllans, Capua lost this 
Tusco-Tyrrhenian character, while Nola retained it longer. 
If then the Greeks call the latter place Chalcidian, they do 
so because it received Greek, probably Chalcidian, epoeci 
from Naples, and not barbarians. All these towns were 
situated in the midst of barbarians, who, for the purpose of 
commercial transactions, even advanced to the Greek towns 
on the coast, and accordingly much more to a place which, 
like Nola, was situated in the midst of the country. Nola 
was built in that splendid plain of Campania, which extends 
between the Vulturuus and Naples: it is a perfect plain, 
with quite a volcanic soil; notwithstanding this, however, 
it is not dry, but very well watered, and almost marshy, 
whence the country abounds in draining canals lined with 
poplars. Nola, situated on the otlu’r side of mount Vesu- 
vius, whose torrents of lava never reach so fur, Ibrms with 
Capua and Naples a triangle. Jii the second Samnitc war 
it appears to have been an important town, for it sent 2000 
men to Naples to defend that place against Koine; but in 
the course of the same war it was taken by the Komans. 
In the Hannibalian war, the fidelity of Nola was of infinite 
importance to Rome. At Nola the most beautiful Campa- 
nian vases have been found : they arc made of an extremely 
fine clay; but they ceased to be manufactured as early as the 
time of Augustus, for the art of making them had been 
lost. They were made of clay mixed with asphalt, and 
then burnt, but so slightly that the asphalt was not changed 
by the process, hence tlie lightness and extraordinary fine- 
ness of the material. The darkness of the colour arises 
from the admixture of asphalt. Professor Hausmann of 
Gottingen first re-discovered the nature of the composition, 
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tlfltl the experiments he made with it which were perfectly 
successful. This is really an interesting discoveryj of which 
good use might he made, if not in Germany, at least in 
Italy. The art had died away to such a degree, that in 
Caesar’s time amateurs collected rases from Capua as well 
as from Corinth, and even opened tombs for the purpose of 
obtaining them. The vases of Arretium continued to be 
manufactured in the time of Augustus. The Campanian 
vases are not jars containing the ashes of deceased persons, 
such as we find elsewhere in tombs: the body was not burnt, 
but the skeletons are found in coffins, and on each side of 
the coffin, four, six, or eight vases of this kind are set up. 
As they were so slightly burnt, they are often found broken 
and crumbled, and it is a rare thing to find a large one 
preserved entire. They must be treated with great care, 
when brought to light and exposed to the atmospheric 
air. 

Cumae is the most ancient Greek colony in those parts, 
though it certainly cannot be as ancient as it is said to be. 
In the first edition of my Roman History, I had not suffici- 
ently considered this point; it is one of the few subjects on 
which the objections raised against my view axe well 
founded. I am now convinced, that the statement of 
Timacus, for to him it belongs, is false. Certain it is, that 
Cumae was an ancient Chalcidian colony; but it mi^ht 
even be doubted whether the Chalcidian towns in Sicily 
were not more ancient. When Capua was taken by the 
Samnites, Cumae, too, was conquered, and lost its Greek 
character: the Greek population, which until then had 
formed the ruling class, became subjects; their fate was 
that of the American aborigines: they were not indeed 
extirpated, but lost their political existence. Gradually 
the Italicans spread more and more, and many families 
from Campania removed to Cumae, which thus graduallv 
became Italian. The same also was the fate of Naples 
though not to such a degree. Cumae for a long time ruled 
over the whole Phlegraean plain, that is, the Acte between 
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the Yul tarsus and mount Vesuvius. Dicaearchia^ on the 
site of the modern Puzzuoli, was then the port town of 
Cumae. In the time of king Darius, it was colonised by 
Samians, probably in the reign of Polycrates and Syloson. 

Another Greek colony from Eretria had settled in the 
island of Ischia, which bore the Greek name Alvapha, It 
is a large extinct volcano, which, however, has repeatedly 
been active both in ancient and in modern times; for the 
island is remarkable for its internal fire, which is not yet 
quite extinct, and is still distinctly perceptible; hence it 
also contains hot springs; it is a truly paradisc-Iikc place 
on account of the fiery character of its whole nature, its 
soil, and its vegetation. The Greek colony afterwards 
disappears, and the island became Oscan simultaneously 
with Cumae. 

Between Ischia and the main land of Naples, there are 
several other islands, which were no doubt called PiTIiK* 
CUSAE, One of them is Nesjs (the modern Nisita), that 
is, the little island a proof showing how early the 

modern Greek pronunciation of the rj became prevalent. 
The ancients do not mention it.* Another island w^as 
PilOCiiYTA. All these islands had Eretrlaii colonics. 

DiOAEAUCHfA was a beautiful port, which was, no doubt, 
likewise taken by Campanians. After the capture of Capua, 
it came into the hands of the Homans, who establislied a 
Eoman colony there, and called it Puteolj, though this 
name may have existed previously. The place then became 
the real port of liome, fi>r Ostia was bad, and the Portus 
Komanus on the right arm of the Tiber was not fit for sea- 
ships. The port of Ihiteoli, on tlic otlicr hand, was naturally 
very beautiful, and even in the time of Augustus pains were 
taken to make use of the nature of the locality for the 
puiTpose of extending the port. Puzzolano, so excellent as 
a cement for water and harbour-works, was ready at hand 

* This is a mistake, or else an error in the MSS., for Nesis is 
mentioned by Cicero, ad AU, xvi. 1, 1 ; 3, 6 ; 4, 1 ; and by Seneca 
JSp, 53.-— Ed. 
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itt abundance, and in the greatest perfection. In th^ 
neighbourhood of Rome it is likewise found, but is not so 
beautiful ; near Centuracellae, it was also employed in 
making the harbour, but it had to be conveyed thither from 
a distance. Its abundance in the neighbourhood led to 
the building of the molo of Puteoli. This moles of Caligula 
is in reality not so mad a scheme as it is commonly de- 
scribed : it was suggested by the wishes of rational people, 
but its gigantic extent was the work of madness: when 
ever Caligula took up a good idea, he at once turned it 
into something irrational. The whole commerce and inter- 
course of Rome with her transmarine provinces at that 
time was carried on by way of Puteoli; and it was there 
that St. Paul landed, for the voyage along the coast from 
cape Misenum to the mouth of the Tiber was very dan- 
gerous. The ships of that period were in many respects 
excellent, but in others they were very deficient. It must 
be supposed that at Puteoli the ships were generally so far 
unladen as to enable them to sail into the Tiber at Ostia; 
they also found at Puteoli more easily than on the Tiber, 
advantageous cargoes to carry back. So long as commerce 
supplied only the actual wants, so that there was little or 
no speculation, it was carried on by means of large fleets, 
or, according to the modern expression, of register vessels. 
In this way, Rome received from Egypt her supplies of 
corn, glass, linen, and papyrus. Such fleets, however, did 
not come from Egypt alone, but also from other quarters, 
among which Ionia, for example, is expressly mentioned. 
The expression for these fleets is Kardirkov^;^ as we see 
from Lucian’s dialogue of this name; but the term is also 
quite commonly used by Latin writers of the second and 
third century.^ Puteoli, as a Roman colony, was very 
‘ “It is a great mistake to believe that a i^eriocl must be better 
known the neai*er it is to us. This is not tlie ctise in antiquity 
Them can be no doubt that, e. g., we know the internal condition of 
Rome in the time of Cicero much better than during the second 
century after Christ, when we know nothing but what can be 
gathered from Pliny’s letters. A merely mechanical mind imagines 
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celebrated on accdunt of its situation and at tbe same time! 
as a watering-place. Pope Gregory tlie Great quite seriously 

that a period about which nothing is written, had nothing worth 
knowing ; but whoever has an eye for the remains of antiquity, sees 
distinctly what has existed. Thus, for example, the monte teetaccioy 
mom testaceus OYteetanm at Rome is not mentioned anywhere until wo 
come to the documents of the seventh aoid eighth centuries, and the 
most ridiculous pains have been taken to discover it at an earlier 
period. It is not mentioned in the Regionaria, hence, it is said, it must 
have arisen afterwards, about the period of the eighth century, when 
Rome was a desert. The matter can be explained very simply. 
Every one who has practised eyes, knows what is to be recognised in 
those thousands of shells ; but there are antiq\iaries who can see 
notliing at all except what they read in books. The ancients made 
very little use of wooden vessels, they nearly always used pottery 
ware. This produced an enormous quatitity of shells. It was 
thought inexpedient to throw them into the river, and there must 
have been some police regulation, that all shells should bo thrown 
on one heap. I was on the spot when a wall wjus dug out, and it 
was found that the heaps of shells extended up to the very walls of 
the city. I caused the digging to be continued farther, and found 
shells everywhere. It must have been a marsh which was hllod 
with shells to a depth of five feet. Under llonorius a wall was 
b\ult to defend Rome against the barbarians ; it has a double 
inscription, in one of which we read egedu immemu ruderibm. 
Under Augustus a regular p<dico was instituted, and all shells ivore 
regularly tih-own there. Now, imagine Rome with nearly a million 
of inhabitants ; assuredly many carts were criii)loycd cvciy day in 
carrying away the broken vessels, which were all thrown on one 
spot, and may have already filled the whole place. When Aureliaii 
built his wall, a portion was perhaps thrown back, and this may 
have been the beginning of the hill According to Andr. Fulvius, 
the w'all of the city under pope Clement VIL, at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, was so much covered on both aides, that 
it was imj>ossible to walk there ; a road was then made, and part of 
the rubbish was carried to the Forum, which was filled with it. 
Such you must imagine the rudera immema egeaia to have been. 
About the time of llonorius the wall had been cleared, not to have 
a hill outside, on which the Goths might have planted their endues 
to harass the city. He removed the rubbish on both sides, and 
thus raised an immense mound of shells. This explanation is as 
certain as if it were described in ancient authors, though not a 
single author speaks of it. Such also is the case with other 
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thiiiks that ihe hot epringa of Pateoli aie connected with 
purgatory,^ 

The real watering-place, however, was Baiae, towards 
cape Misenum. It is very remarkable that at present the 
district is quite pestilential; if a man were to sleep there 
one night during the summer, he would be seized with a 
bilious fever, in consequence of the poisonous air. A French 
officer, who imagined this to be a mere prejudice, made a 
bet that he would sleep in the villa Borghese: he was ur- 
gently requested not to do it, but the next morning he was 
quite swollen, and after a few days he died of a putrid 
fever. The same is the case at Baiae, and yet the ancients, 
as we see from a fragment of Cicero’s speech in Clodium et 
Cwionem, most commonly stayed there in April, when it is 
already dangerous. I have discovered the explanation of 
all this, from a conversation with a common man. He said 
to me that the nature of the Pontine marshes was a«very 
strange thing, that it was not possible for any one in summer 
to sleep there without fatal consequenees, and that it was 
the same in many parts of Latium; but, he added, that to 
his own knowledge sailors and boatmen, even in the dan- 
gerous season, slept in their boats very near the coast 
without injuring their health. This proves that the poi- 
sonous atmosphere does not extend across the water. The 
man’s remarks contain a significant hint. I remembered 
that the English ambassador, with whom I often took a 
walk there— he was not a man of learning— directed my 
attention to the fact, that beyond mount Posilipo, in the 
midst of the sea, ruins of ancient Roman houses were found 
and he observed that the Romans must have had a singular 
taste in thus building houses in the midst of the water, and 
connected with the main-land by means of bridges, although 

phenomena which present themselves at Rome, and about which not 
on© passage can be referred to.” 

> Niebuhr was probably thinking of DUdAv. 66, though Puteoli is 
not mentioned there, but Taurania, a place assumed to have ev 
isted in Campania.— En. 
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there was no beautj to attract them. To abandon such a 
charming coast, and to build a house in the sea, was, he 
thought, a strange fancy. When, afterwards, I heard the 
account of the man I mentioned before, the matter ceased 
to be a mystery to me. Even at Formiae, and certainly at 
Baiae, the Romans built houses into the sea, in order to 
isolate themselves from the bad air: these are the moles 
jactae in alium, and on them people were safe. 

The country there is indescribably beautiful and charming, 
and besides Baiae, the lake Avernus, surrounded by very 
ancient forests, is likewise a spot of great interest. Near it, 
a road has been cut through the rock loading to Cumae. 
Such roads were* often constructed for the purpose of 
shortening the distance and avoiding the heights, for the 
Romans generally endeavoured by every means to shorten 
the roads. A similar road leads from Naples to Puzzuoli, 
likewise made to avoid a hill, which it would bo very 
difficult to cross: hence the crypt a Pausilippam, Puteolana, 
Neapolitana} The Avernus was, no doubt, originally called 
aopvo<;^ and with the digamma afopvo^i. This etymology 
lias been rejected, because it implied the statement that 
birds could not fly over the lake, which, it is said, is an 
absurdity^ But no bird settles there without dying in con- 
sequence, on account of the quantity of carbonic acid which 
is exhaled by the earth and the lake; dogs, too, arc not safe 
there, but men may pass without any danger. 

Naples^ was originally called Pauthenope, and was, 
no doubt, situated on mount Posilipo, towards Nisita, where 
the crypta turns towards the cape. Afterwards, NeapolI8 
was built a few miles from it on the other side of the cape; 
and it is a mistake to believe that the two places were nearer 
each other. Parthenope was a colony of the Eretrians of 
Ischia, while Neapolis was a Cumaean settlement with an 
admixture of Athenians ; and after the establishment of the 

^ Comp. Seneca, Epist, 57. — ^Ed. 

* Comp^Zect^on Pom, vol.i.p.348, foU., 3d edit. — ^En. 
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latter pla(te^ Parthenope was called Palaepolis. la the 
Second Samnlte war, Palaepolis was taken by the Bomans, 
and must have been destroyed, for it entirely disappears; 
Keapolis, on the other hand, became a federate town of 
Borne, and was treated with kindness. Strabo, however, 
relates, that the town was so much distracted by internal 
disturbances, as to be obliged to concede the franchise 
even to the Campanians, its natural enemies. But not-' 
withstanding all this, it remained a perfectly Greek city 
until the imperial times; this is evident in the reign of 
Augustus, evident from a letter of the emperor M. Aurelius 
to Pronto, and evident, also, from Petronius; there exists, 
moreover, a great number of Greek inscriptions of the third 
century. Afterwards, we lose our thread. But the chapel 
of the ancient church of S. Eosa at Naples contains Greek 
inscriptions of the period when Naples was a free city, under 
the protectorate of Byzantium, that is, of the sevenfh or 
eighth century.* Traces of Greek words still exist in the 
Neapolitan dialect. The Italian word golf is evidently 
formed from koXtto?; the gulf of Naples is specially called 
the gulf ; but the ancients also called it xpargp. 

On this gulf, at the foot of mount Vesuvius, Avere situated 
the celebrated towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
remarkable for their destruction and their re-discovciy. 
Both are called Oscan, though it is said in regard to 
Herculaneum, that at an earlier period it was Tyrrhenian. 
But from their ruins, especially those of Herculaneum when 
compared with those of Koman origin, it is clear that the 
place had assumed an entirely Greek character. Pompeii 
was conquered by the Romans in the Social War, and there 
too, we can clearly distinguish the ancient Oscan and the 
more recent Roman town. 

In ancient times, the bay of Naples was encircled by a 
wreath of towns, extending all over the coast from Naples 

* “ I know that Greek inscriptions have also been discovered at 
Eavenna.” 
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to Sorrentum and the promontory of Minerva; but I can- 
not trace them here^ and must now proceed to the interior 
of Italy, 


The Sabellians, Sabines, Samnites. 

I AM now going to speak of the great Sabellian nation ; I 
shall treat of it according to its tribes beginning with the 
Sabines, who formed the original stock. 

The names Sabini and Sabelli are the same, just as His- 
pani and Hispalliy Graeci and GraeculL The form Sabelli 
is either a diminutive or changed by a pleonasm, Sabinulus^ 
and, with a change of vowel, Sabellus,^ This nation occu- 
pies a large extent of country in history ; but we should be 
mistaken, if we were to suppose, that all the tribes included 
under tlie name were pure Sabines and that they alone inha- 
bited the countries governed by them ; for they did not by any 
means extirpate the ancient inhabitants when they conquered 
a country. According to a tradition admitted by Cato him- 
self, which contains some truth, but disfigured, the Sabines 
had originally come from Amiternum, the highest district 
of the Abruzzi, or as we maj!^ call them, the real Apennino 
Alps. We must not; indeed, understand this, as if the 
Sabines had been autochthons there, as has sometimes been 
assorted; but the meaning is, that the tribe from which 
the different Sabellian cantons issued, came down from 
those mountains. The ancients say no more than this, 
but later writers have converted it Into a genealogical 
connection. 

* “I have adopted the ancient practice of calling the whole nation 
Sabellians, and the original tribe Sabines, because there is no in- 
stance of the Samnites, Marsians, etc., having been called Sabines^ 
but only Sabellians/* 
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' We cannot decide how &r the Sabellians constituted 
one race with the Opicans and Aurgncaus, whether thej 
were akin in a degree like that subsisting between the upper 
and lower Germans, the Suabians and Saxons, or the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, or whether they were as foreign 
to each other as the Komans were to the Etruscans. That 
they differed from each other, is expressly attested. But 
the ancients are too inaccurate in these matters to allow a 
careful modem inquirer to accept their statement without 
hesitation; and although Varro attests that the Sabines and 
Oscans spoke different languages, still we cannot ascertain, 
whether he meant only different dialects, or entirely dif- 
ferent languages. In like manner, the extension of the 
Sabellians in southern Italy from the Apennines can be 
traced only very indefinitely. This much, e.g., is attested, 
that the neighbourhood of Beneventum was previously 
occupied by Oscans, without their being the original natives 
of it; they must have extended even ferther upwards into 
the country of the Marsians, and must have been expelled 
by the Sabines. The name Maluentum shows, that origin- 
ally a people of Tyrrhenian’ origin dwelt between the 
Apennines and the valley of the Galore. Before the Sabines 
conquered that district, they probably had tlieir abode in 
the eastern Apennines. The real and unmixed Sabines 
occupied a considerable extent of country; in the narrowest 
sense, they did not touch the sea on cither side, either the 
Adriatic or the Lower Sen, but they extended so far, as to 
be separated from the latter only by a narrow strip of land, 
from Amiternum to the vicinity of Kome. But they sent 
forth branches of their nation which established themselves in 
other parts and became great nations. 

The Sabellian people had this peculiarity, that they 
formed both distinct tribe»and different confederations. 
Some of them accordingly, such as the Picentians, were 
without any federal relations, while the four tribes dwelling 
in the Abruzzi, the Marsians, Marrucinians, Pelignians, and 
Vestinians, were on many occasions inseparably united, 
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and evidently formed a <»nfederation with isopolity, similar 
to that subsisting between the Romans and Latins; it was, 
no doubt, at the same time, at least a defensive, if not an 
offensive, alliance. The supremacy must have belonged to 
one of these tribes by rotation, so that each of them may 
conveniently be called a canton. They stand completely 
by themselves, and without any connection with the mother 
people, the Picentians, Samnites, etc. This isolation of the 
Sabellian tribes was their misfortune. The Marsians and 
their allies never assisted the Samnites, but allowed them- 
selves to be captivated by the Romans, by favourable terms, 
first to remain neutral, and afterwards to become their 
allies. Nor can the Samnites be regarded as a compact 
nation in their struggles against Rome; if this had been 
the case, tliey would unquestionably have offered a very 
different resistance, for they had a large population and an 
extensive territory. The Samnites, like the northern tribes, 
formed a confederation, but their bond of union was 
scarcely closer than that among their neighbours; they 
formed perfectly distinct states, which joined one another 
for a common purpose. The Ilirpinians, Caudines, and 
Pentrians certainly formed a confederation; but the Fren- 
tanlans did not, strictly speaking, belong to this union; 
they Separated at an early time. To these wc must add a 
fifth Samnite state, to which Nuceria Alfatema belonged; 
its name is unknown, though it was perhaps called 
Alfaterna, and extended from Surrentum to the Silanis. 
Scylax of Caryanda clearly proves, that this district, from 
Surrentum to the Silarus, before it was occupied by Greeks, 
was inhabited by Samnites, and the same is manifest from 
Livy’s account. When the Romans penetrated there, Nu- 
ceria was a Samnite town, and they conquered it as such. 
In this manner we have, excHbive of the Frentanians, who 
took no great part in the second Samnite war, four Samnite 
cantons, which were very populous. In no map are the 
Caudines mentioned as a tribe, but that they were one is 
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tjlear Strabo and Velleius; manuals of geography and 
;maps mention Caudium only as a town. 

The Lucakians proceeded from the Samnites, but be- 
came quite independent of them. The connection with the 
mother-country was extremely loose with all these people; 
their migrations are quite different from those of other 
nations: they are conquests of emigrating bands of men, 
who for this reason lose their language and national cha- 
racter, and adopt those of the old inhabitants. According 
to a tradition, the Lucanians emigrated from Samnium as a 
ver sacrum. This phenomenon occurs among all the Italian 
nations: a people made a vow, that all boys born within a 
certain year should, after the lapse of twenty years, emigrate 
and seek a new home for themselves. Thus the Lucanians 
emigrated, and spread from the frontiers of Samnium as far 
as Rhegium on the straits of Messina. The ancient inhabi- 
tants were subdued, and thus three strata of different 
nations were mixed together: the ancient Ocnotrians were 
conquered by the Oscans, and the Oscans by the Samnites. 
But these subjects afterwards rose against their rulers, and 
formed an independent state under the name of Bruttium. 
The Bruttians, therefore, did not belong to the Sabcllians; 
they must bo regarded as a mixture of Oenotrians and 
Greeks, and were Greek rather than Italian, whence they 
were treated by the Romans as Greeks. The Greek 
language was so firmly established there, that in Terra di 
Lecce, about Otranto, documents were composed in the 
Greek language as late as the fifteenth century; specimens 
of it occur in the Bibliotcca Barberini, In the town of 
Rossano in Calabria, Greek was spoken as late as the six- 
teenth century,^ and in Sicily Greek poetry was written 
in the twelfth ; when the Arabs were expelled the re- 
maining population consistedi&f Greeks, and it was not till 
a later period that they became Italians. The praetor o* 
Messina was, ever since the Greek times, called Stratigo, 
' Compare Hist of Romc^ vol.i. p.64, foil 
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lintil in 1672' the people revolted against Spain, when the 
constitution and the office were abolished. The laws of 
king Roger and of Frederic IL were written in Greek. 

In this manner, the component parts of the Sabellian 
nation, from the Picentians down to the Lucanians, presented 
different shades of their national character. The Sabine blood 
in some of them was probably not of more importance than 
the Frankish blood is among the modern French; for the 
20,000 Franks of king Clovis were easily lost among the 
millions of Gauls. In our neighbourhood on the Rhine, 
however, the population is almost entirely Frankish, as the 
Franks settled here in great multitudes. The population 
here on both sides of the Rhine, and as far as the low 
German dialect is spoken, that is, as far as Andernach, is 
descended from the Ripuarian Franks. In the Netlierlands 
also, there are Franks, but strongly mixed with Gauls, 
Batavian and Frisian tribes ; still, however, the populltion 
is more Frankish than in France, and in northern France 
it is more so than in the south; from the Loire to Gascony 
only the lords of the land are Franks. In Languedoc, there 
was only a F rcnch garrison, and the remaining population, 
for centuries, remained Gothic. Although, therefore, the 
F ranks extended even beyond the Pyrenees, their race, from 
the Main to Spain, presented very great differences. The 
country now called Franconia, scarcely contains any Franks 
at all. Wc cannot wonder, therefore, at the fact that in 
antiquity the Lucanians and the Sabines of Reatc did not 
understand one another. 

The constitution of the Sabellian nations seems to have 
been essentially democratic, so that in the course of time 
the subjects acquired the full right of free country people. 
This nation, then, in point of manners and character, was 
extremely respectable, and this^is the special glory of the 
ancient Sabines, Marsians, and of the Samnites with their 
confederates; the Picentians and Lucani||ns are less deserving 

‘ This is the date in the ]MSS., but it ought probably to be 
1720.— Ed. 
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of this praise^ The Latin poets, from Virgil to Juvenal, 
always set forth the former, when they want to describe the 
frugal Italian mode of living. If the nation had but formed 
one compact state, it would not have been too weak at 
all. The Samnites had as many firee citizens as the Romans 
and Latins, but although their forces were numerically 
equal to those of the Romans, still there was this difference, 
that they did not form one body. There can be no 
question that the different cantons had the supreme com- 
mand by rotation, and this constituted their great weakness 
in the conflict with Rome, for in courage and perseverance 
the Samnites were assuredly not wanting. Even when in 
one year they gained great advantages they were useless, as 
in the next year the command belonged to another nation. 
C. Pontius was the only man among the Samnites capable 
of governing a state: he might have saved his country, if it 
had^fusted him unconditionally — the Romans would, no 
doubt, have raised him to the consulship year after year. 
But it would seem that he had the supreme command 
only in one town — ^he was probably a Caudine — while in the 
next year the Pentrians had the management of affairs. »Other 
men did much, sacrificed everything, and dreaded nothing, 
but he alone had the power of saving his country. To what 
extent their country was ravaged, may be seen from the newly 
discovered fragments of Polybius, in which Pyrrhus, on 
entering Samnium, is described as terrified at the devasta- 
tion of the country : the Romans had ravaged it in such a 
manner, tliat all traces of human habitations had disappeared : 
it was just what Peloponnesus is at present,* consisting of 
heaps of ruins and ashes, the villages were destroyed, trees 
were torn up, and not a trace of agriculture or the plough 
was left. All this the Samnites bore with inflexible deter- 
mination; their desperate courage several times brought 
matters to a turning point, but they lacked the greatest of 
all things, the course to sacrifice their prejudices and to 

* This alludes to the war between the Greeks and Turks in 

1828.— En. 
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change their constitution in such a manner as to adapt it to 
the circumstances of the time. Their descendants, in the 
Marsian or Social War, discovered their mistake, and adopted 
a new constitution; from the little we know of it, we must 
infer, that it was extremely well devised: it seems to have 
resembled that of the United States of America, concen^^ 
trating the nation in regard to foreign enemies, but leaving 
the municipal sovereignty untouched. It is a pity that we 
do not know more about it; still, however, many things 
can be conjectured. 

Of all the towns in the country of the Sabines proper, 
Cures is most renowned in tradition. The country of the 
Sabines, beginning at the Anio, extends beyond Amiternum, 
and consists of several divisions. The portion between the 
Nera and Anio is a hilly country; it is most adapted to the 
cultivation of olives, which, if well taken care of, would 
produce there excellent oil; corn, too, can be grown th«re, 
but it is unfavourable to the cultivation of the vine, whence 
Sabine wine was considered bad by the ancients, and is so still. 
In the angle descending towards Kome, the ancients mention 
no important towns; but farther up, we come to Kkate 
and Interamna. Kcatc is said to have been a very ancient 
])lacc of the Aborigines, that is, the Prisci, and to have 
been taken from them by the Sabines. Near Keate the 
olive-growing district rises tolerably liigli into the Apen- 
nines. Lake Velinus is situated there in a very wide 
liollow; it is said formerly to have been several miles in 
circumference, like lake Fucinus. Wlicn Curius Dentatus 
conquered tliat district for the Romans (463), he executed 
one of the most magnificent works in the world, lie drew 
olF the water from the lake in such a manner as to gain 
thereby several square miles of the most beautiful land; and 
at the same time the beautiful waterful of Tcrni was formed. 
The crater of the lake is shut up on one side by the lofty 
Apennines, and on the other by a rid^e of rock, which 
confined the river. Curius, therefore, according to a state- 
ment in one of Cicero’s letters, cut through the ridge which 
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separated the river from the Nera. The level of this canal 
was from 130 to 140 feet above the river, and this gave rise 
to the matchless cascade, of course without any intention on 
the part of Curius, for it was not his object to create beauti- 
ful scenery. A person who has seen that waterful, can no 
longer take any pleasure in that of the Rhine, near Schaff- 
hausen. Every one knows the canal through the rock, 
for thousands of travellers visit the falls of Terni, and 
generally drive about a mile further to lake Lugo for the 
purpose of hearing the beautiful echo. I visited it accom- 
panied by my friend Brandis; I knew what is generally 
known in Italy, though not so generally in Germany, that 
there is a cutting through the rock, and I said to our guide 
that I wanted to go up the canal as far as the lake. The 
man made difficulties, saying that it was not a road for 
gentlemen, but fit only for rustics. But I insisted on carry- 
ing* out my plan, and we thus came to the canal which is 
cut through the rock at an immense depth. When the 
man observed that we were interested in it, he said, I will 
take you to see another curiosity, which no one goes to see, 
if the road is not too difficult for you. It was a Roman 
bridge, the existence of which was then altogether unknown : 
it consists of a single arch, and is a splendid work con- 
structed of large blocks without any cement — a work like 
the cloacae; there can be no doubt that this bridge also is 
a work of Curius. It is not mentioned in any book of 
travel. The same guide told us that the people of Reate 
and Terni once had a law-suit about an aqueduct, and that 
the former applied to Cicero, and the latter to an advocate of 
the last century : ^ a remarkable instance of the manner in 
which legends arise. 

The frontier of the Sabines proper extends from the Anio 
to the Apennines, and the people in that part are called 
simply the Sabines. Here we have to take into considera- 
tion the tradition, that they did not originally inhabit the 
country south of Rcate, but that they overpowered the 
^ H buon Braccio ; Hut, of Eome, vol, iii. p. 416, note 713. 
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ancient inhabitants of the* Ausonian race. In the early 
history of Rome, these Sabines are of great importance; 
they are one of the constituent elements of Rome, and the 
Sabine settlements on two of the Roman hills formed part of 
ancient Rome. Afterwards too they act a prominent part, 
for during the first sixty years after the expulsion of the 
kings Sabine wars are frequently mentioned. It is true, 
that history contains much that is apocryphal, but the 
fact that there were wars with the Sabines is certain, only 
we must not imagine that all the Sabines took part in 
them. We cannot suppose that the Sabines of Amiternum 
sent their troops to the Tiber, any more than we can 
assume that, during the Volscian wars, the more distant 
towns of the Volscian nation took part in them. After the 
time of the decemviratc, and perhaps even before, the Ro- 
mans had established with them the same relation of isopolity, 
which had already existed in the third century, but had 
been broken up. It was then rcstt)red, perhaps even sur- 
vived the Gallic calamity, and continued until 463, when 
IVr, Curius conquered the Sabines. After this subjugation, 
we read in our meagre accounts ASabinis civitas delta est, 
which is the civitas sine suffragio. At the end of the first 
Punic war, tlic Sabines were constituted as two tribes, 
whose names, Quirina and Velina, alone clearly show that 
tliey consisted of Sabines. From this it is generally in- 
ferred, that the wliole nation then obtained tlie full 
franchise; but this supposition is inconsistent with what we 
read in Livy (xxviii. 45) about the preparations of Scipio. 
This passage is one of the most suggestive in regard to 
Roman affairs: I have often referred to it, and shall often 
have to return to it; it clearly shows, which towns had the 
Roman franchise, and which were only federate towns. 
Rcate and Amiternum are there mentioned in the same 
relation as the Umbrians, Etruscans, Marsians, and Pelig- 
nians; they supported Scipio in his undertaking by volun- 
tary contributions and by recruiting for him, which would 
not have been possible, if they had had the franchise. 
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Napoleon treated dependent nations fer more severely than 
the French themselves, but the Romans were nobler in 
this respect, and as they were the rulers, they also con- 
sidered themselves bound to make exertions which they 
did not expect from their subjects. In many respects it 
was far more advantageous to be a Roman ally than to be 
a Roman citizen. There were towns on which no demands 
were made until the end of a campaign, because it would 
have been contrary to their privilege; and the coloniae 
maritimae often became really impertinent in insisting upon 
their privileges. 

I have little to say about the towns in the country of 
the Sabines proper. The most important among them are 
Reate and Amiternum, neither of which has a history 
of any consequence. It is said that there still exist con- 
siderable ruins of Amiternum, but I have not seen them. 
It was the birth-place of the historian Sallust. The fact 
that, during the seventh and eighth centuries, Roman 
authors arose in this as in the Oscan districts, is a proof 
how easy the transition from their language into the Latin 
must haye been; not one Roman author arose in Etruria. 

The other parts of the Sabine country are high and 
mountainous; they have a true Alpine character, with all 
the peculiar vegetation of the Alps; even Icelandic moss 
grows there. As to the constitution of the Sabines and 
their union into one state, nothing is known. 


PiCENUM. 

The north of the country of the Sabines was occupied 
by the Sabellian tribe of the Picentians in the Marca 
Ancona, between Abruzzo, the frontier of the Sabines and 
Marrucinians, and the Aesis. Their country begins at the 
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heights on the other side of the Apennines, and slopes 
down to the Adriatic, being one of the most beautiful hilly 
countries; but it has already something of the character of 
northern Italy, and the air is not southern; olives, however, 
still grow there, though not of the same beauty, and they 
are of a different type. The air and atmosphere are nearly 
the same as in Lombardy. Piccnum forms the boundary 
between Central and Northerly Italy. 

According to tradition, this country was originally in- 
habited by Pelasgians, and was taken possession of by the 
Sabellians at a later period, through a ver sacrum. Such 
emigrations took place in consequence of a vow made either 
in times of distress, or during the calamities of war; but 
sometimes also they were the consequence of over-population. 
The emigrants were always guided by divine signs, con- 
cerning which there existed special legends. The Cumaeans 
related that their ancestors had been guided by a dove 
flying before their ships; others were led by a bull (as 
Cadmus to Thebes), the Hirpinians by a wolf {hirpus)^ and 
tire Picentians by a woodpecker {pied) which flew before 
them. Traces of a longer continuance of tlie earlier popu- 
lation in tlie country may still be distinctly recognised. In 
other respects those districts arc obscure to us, because the 
history of the times in which they acted a part is so obscure, 
or rather is entirely lost to us. This is tlie case, e.g., with 
the Piccntian war, which was related in the thirteenth book 
of Livy, and with the expeditions of Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
during the Social War. 

Asculum, the capital of the Picentians, was a very large 
place, as, according to report, may still be seen from its 
ruins. The historical importance of this town belongs to 
the Social War, which broke out there; it was here that 
the first act of hostility against Kome was committed in a 
tumult which broke out in the theatre, and in which the 
Romans were murdered. The new fragments from Dio- 
dorus, discovered by A. Mai, throw some light upon these 
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events. The town was taken, and we may ^ily im^ne 
what was the fate of a place whose inhabitants had imbrued 
their hands with the blood of the commissioners of the 
senate who were sent to reprimand them. Asculum was 
not destroyed, but its fate was probably like that of Capua. 
After that time a class of towns in Picenum are mentioned 
under the name of praefecturae agri Piceni, from which we 
may recognise that Cn. Pqpipeius Strabo deprived the 
Picentians of their municipal institutions^ and constituted 
them in this new form. This also shows that the Italians 
did not gain the franchise as simply as we generally 
imagine. 

The Picentians are said to have been a very populous 
nation. At the time of their subjugation, after the war 
with Pyrrhus, their number is stated to have been 360,000, 
which evidently comprises not those alone who were capable 
of bearing arms. 

The most important town in that whole country is 
Ancona, which is the Latin form of the name, the Greek 
being It is one of the latest Greek settlements, a 

truly Greek town, founded by Dionysius in the 100th 
Olympiad ; but we do not know whether the colonists were 
Syracusan exiles, or colonists sent out by Dionysius accord- 
ing to a definite plan. I am inclined to believe that Diony- 
sius himself established the colony. The latter period of 
the elder Dionysius and the first of the younger are obscure 
to us on account of the absence of a regular plan in the 
work of Diodorus: he sometimes becomes tired in following 
up a history which he has carried through a series of years 
with the greatest minuteness; he then passes away from it, 
and leaves it out altogether. There does not exist a more 
thoughtless writer than this Diodorus of Sicily. Ancona 
remained a Greek town for a long time, and continued at 
a very late period to be connected with Constantinople, 
whence in the twelfth century it placed itself under 
the protection of Manuel Comnenus against the emperor 
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Frederic I. Ancona is one of the rety few ports on that 
coast of Italy, and Trajan increased this advantage by 
building the molo which still exists, 

A people mentioned under the name of Praetutii 
bordered on Picenum; there is great uncertainty about 
them, and it is not clear, whether they were Sabines, or 
whether they belonged to the ancient Tyrrhenian population. 
The town of Hadria, from which the sea derives its name, 
was situated there. 


The UPPEl#CONFEDERATIONr OF THE MaKSIANS, 
Pelignians, Marrucinians, and Vestinians. 

The four Sabine tribes of the upper confederation occupied 
the country from the hills, which form the watershed be- 
tween the Liris and the Vulturnus, to the Adriatic. They 
formed together one confederate state, and their connection 
is repeatedly alluded to in our authorities, as, for example, 
in Polybius, where he enumerates the Italian contingents 
levied against the Cisalpine Gauls; and in Ennius where wc 
read Marsa manus, Peligna cohors^ Vestina vimm ms. At 
the time when the Vestinians declared for the Samnites, 
and the lioinans wished to overcome them by a sudden 
attack, Livy remarks that the Eomans ought to have con. 
sidered that, by attacking the Vestinians, they would also 
make the Marsians, Marrucinians, and Pelignians their 
enemies. They were united as a confederation, in the same 
manner as the Romans were united with the Latins and 
Hernicans. In regard to origin, they were the same as the 
far ruling Samnites, but in their political system they were 
entirely different from them. Once only, in the second 
Samnite war, they hesitated as to whether they should not 
join the Samnites against the Romans; but the latter 
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Bacceeded in preventing it. It was the consequence of the 
fatality by which the Eomans were destined to become the 
rulers of Italy, that the Marsians began to move during 
the interval between the second and third Samnite war: 
it was then a piece of folly on their part, which they had 
reason bitterly to repent; they ought to have done so 
before, and to have joined the Samnites. They were sub- 
dued and had to submit to hard terms, though afterwards 
the Eomans again placed them in an honorable position, in 
which they remained until the outbreak of the great Mar- 
sian or Social War. There existed various causes, why 
they separated themselves from the Samnites, so that the 
latter did not obtain the support which, had the others not 
been infatuated, ought to have been given to them. It has 
often been observed, that people of quite djfcrent religions 
do not hate one another as much as those belonging to 
different sects of the same religion, even though their 
diiferences should be slight, nay the more trifling the diflfer- 
ences are, the bitterer is their hatred. Thus, e.g., in France 
the Jansenists and Jesuits, as they are called, are more 
embittered against each other, than either of them is against 
the Calvinists; the united and non-united Armenians are 
enraged against each other, though their difference is only 
a formal one not affecting their dogmas. The Samnites and 
the other tribes were one nation, but tlie Samnites had 
become great, and hence the unfortunate envy and jealousy 
of their less powerful kinsmen. This is the chief reason, 
why they formed friendship with the Eomans. They had, 
however, another reason besides, which afforded them a 
specious pretext, and draws a veil over the odiousness of 
their conduct. They were mountaineers and a pastoral 
people, who, during winter, required pastures for their 
sheep which they sent down into the plains of Apulia. 
Now, the Eomans had succeeded in attaching the Apulians 
to their interests and in establishing themselves in their 
country. Hence the nations that were not on friendly 
toms with Eome, were excluded from the winter pasture 
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in Apulia. If the Marsians and their confederates had 
entertained different sentiments, they would have resolved, 
in conjunction with the Samnites, to expel the Romans 
from Apulia, which might have been a matter of no great 
difficulty. 

I have shown in the first volume of my Roman History, 
that these fouf tribes belonged to the Sabine race: in regard 
to the Pelignians it is clear from Ovid, and the scholiast 
on the Aeneid proves it in regard to the Marsians. Each 
of these four tribes was in its own territory sovereign and 
independent; each also may have been subdivided, but in 
their relation to foreign countries they formed ono state. 
In speaking of their separation from the Samnites, I was 
obliged to mention their disgraceful faithlessness, but this 
does not detract from their worth in other respects. It is 
acknowledged on all hands, that on account of their ex- 
traordinary and antique simplicity and fiugality, they 
belonged to the most respectable nations ol I tidy; these 
virtues were preserved there at a time when the other 
Italians had long sunk into degenoraey, and when the Ro- 
mans had completely abandoned the severe manners of 
their ancestors. This is the praise bestowed upon them by 
Yirgil and even by Juvenal; the latter may in his ex- 
pressions be alluding to earlier poets, but he could not 
possibly have written in the manner in which he has done, 
unless at least a shadow of the ancient manners liad been 
preserved there. They were at the same time extremely 
industrious; their country was for the most part moun- 
tainous; agriculture was indeed carried on in the valleys, 
but it was not very productive, and the greater part of 
the country was pasture land. They had no wealth; but 
their strength lay in their cflntentmcnt. Their valour was 
not less celebrated than the simplicity of their manners, 
and this feature too procured them the greatest respect 
among all the Italian nations; thus Ovid boasts of the mika 
Peliffmtay his counfayman. The Romans had a proverb 
sayii^} they never hritunphed over them and never 
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without them. The former part of this saying may be an 
exaggeration^ for there can be no doubt that they were 
conquered in the third Samnite war; it is possible, however, 
that no triumph over them was celebrated; Livy does 
not mention it, and the Triumphal Fasti of that period are 
lost. 

The Mabsians dwelt about lakeFhcinw5(Lago di Celano), 
which is as clear as crystal, and is formed by the confluence 
of small brooks and subterraneous springs; Virgil calls it 
vitrea unda^ and elsewhere it is described as pellucidus lams. 
There is no visible outlet of its waters; they rise at intervals 
of several years, and decrease again. It must discharge its 
waters somewhere by subterraneous passages, which, we do 
not knowhow, sometimes close and then open again. When 
these passages are closed, the lake rises, overflows its banks, 
and covers large and beautiful tracts of country. In order 
to prevent such devastations, the emperor Claudius attempted 
to construct an immense canal to the Liris. The first 
attempt, however, failed on account of the great distance; 
a second succeeded for a time, but the canal then became 
obstructed. Before the time of the French revolution, 
renewed efforts were made to restore it, as the lake was 
greatly increasing; but while I was in Italy it decreased, 
and afterwards continued to do so still more; more than a 
Roman mile of land has thus been left dry, whence we must 
infer that ncAV outlets have been opened. Many interest- 
ing antiquities have been found there. 

Mauruvium was the capital of the Marsians, who them- 
selves were sometimes called after it Marruii or Marruvii 
It was taken by the Romans and changed by them into a 
Roman colony; it is remarkable for being the northernmost 
town in those parts that has Oyclopcan walls. Petit-Radel 
has inferred from this, that the Pelasgian race extended to 
those districts, but I cannot decide as to whether he is right 
or wrong. He has very confused ideas about the ancient 
nations, and is, therefore, little qualified to pronounce 
iudgment ; still, however, it is possible that he may be right. 
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The PelionianSj the second tribe in the northern 
Sabellian confederation, are mentioned with the same praise 
as the Marsians. If we had Livy’s work complete, we 
should know more of their valour than what is related 
about the Pelignian cohort in the second Saranite war. As 
it is, their greatest glory consists in having produced ^id, 
not to acknowledge whose merits as a poet would be a 
sign of narrowmindedness or prejudice. He was a native 
of SuLMO, which he calls Peligni pars tertia ruris. It 
would, therefore, seem that, as elsewhere in Italy the towns 
of the same tribe formed one community, so each country 
contained a number of places, representing a similar division. 
The country of the Pelignians accordingly was divided into 
three parts. The second town was Corfinium, which, in 
the Marsian war, became the capital of the Italicans under 
the name of Italica. It has now disappeared, but Sulrno 
still exists under the name of Sulmona. 

The capital of the Makrucinians was Teate, which 
is at present only a small insignificant place; in ancient 
times it was great, as we must infer partly from statements 
in ancient authors, and partly from its ruins. The Tcatine 
monks derive their name from the circumstance that their 
monastery was at Teate. We have a tolerable number of 
coins of this town. The family of the Asinii, especially 
Asinius Pollio, the most celebrated of them, were Marru- 
cinians. 

The Vestinjans had no towns of any name, and seem 
to have been the weakest among the four tribes; it is either 
for this reason that they are least spoken of, or because 
they were inferior to the others in character and moral 
worth. 
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The real name of this nation in Oscan was Sauini or 
On the denarii which were coined during the 
Social War, we read on the one side Safinim^ a genitive 
plural, and on the other C. Papi Mutil^ the name of the 
celebrated Samnite commander. The Papii were as im- 
portant a Samnite gens as the Comelii among the Romans. 
I will not decide whether the name Safinim applies to the 
Samnites alone or to the whole Sabellian race, as all the 
Sabellian tribes took part in the insurrection of the Social 
War. In Greek they are called Savvlrai^ and their country 
Savvioy, formed from the same root as the Oscan name. 
Scylax of Caryanda, who, as you remember, lived at the 
time of Philip of Macedonia, says of the Samnites: htrfKovatv 
OTTO 0aKdcr<rri^ ek OdKacraaVy that is, from the upper to the 
lower sea. On the upper sea we find the Frentanians whom 
Strabo reckons among the Samnites; Samnites also were the 
ruling people in the country about Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and the cape of Minerva as far as the frontiers of Lucania. If 
we follow the traces which occur in Livy, the country of 
the Samnites is more extensive also in the north and south 
than we find it in our maps, even those of D’Anville. It 
here becomes very manifest how insufficient a single map is to 
form correct boundary lines. Thus Samnium, in the map 
of D’Anville, whom I name here only honoris causuy is quite 
unsatisfactory; there ought to be a whole series of Maps to 
show the different boundaries at different times. The 
geography of towns, however, may be studied from a single 
map. It is utterly impossible for a man attentively studying 
ancient history with D’Anville’s map before him, to form 
a clear notion of Samnium. Its extent in that map 
does not refer to any particular time at all, though it 
answer's most to the Augustan region of that name, but it 
does not it exactly represent either. According to Livy, 
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the Apulians, when pressed by the Samnites, threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Bomans ; the Samnites had 
captured Luceria and conquered several places in the Apulian 
high lands, nay, they had extended their possessions as far 
as Venusia and Acheruntia, but were repelled by the vic- 
torious Bomans. In the west, too, we meet with Sainni|^; 
Fregellae had been taken by them from the Volscians, but 
was afterwards likewise taken possession of by the Bomans. 
In like manner we find Sora, and even Casinum, in the 
hands of the Samnites. The case of the latter town is 
mentioned by an author in wliose**work we should hardly 
look for it, and yet it is a statement which ought not to escape 
the notice of an historian. The historical inquirer must also 
examine the grammarians whose works contain facta of the 
greatest historical importance in fragments and accidental 
quotations. Such is the case, e.g., in the commentary 
of Servius and the scholiast on Juvenal;^ it is, however,*' 
not only in writers of this class and in Foetus that we may 
expect historical statements, but we find them in the authors 
of real grammars, such as Monius, Diomedcs, and Priscian; 
tlicy contain much that is of value and ought not to be 
despised. Such also is the case here, for it is Varro who, 
in his work “ De Lingua Latina,”® states, that Casinum 
was inhabited by Samnites. Hence we sec that they 
extended as far as the neighbourhood of Arpinum and 
Monte Cassino, and that they had subdued the whole 
district between the upper Vulturnus and the upper Liris. 
It was, therefore, for the purpose of extending their 
dominion in that part, that they undertook the war against 
the Sidicines. 

The Samnites, as we have seen, did not form a compact 
nation, they were not united hy one capital, they had no 

* “ I mean the ancient one, whoso scholia have now boon discovered j 
for there also is another scholiast belonging to the middle ages, 
who is imperfect and had, and belongs to the period of decay. The 
ancient one lived at the best period of Latin grammarians.” 

® vii. 29 ed. MUller, 
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permanent government to keep the whole together, and 
they formed no civitas^ but a papulus^ not a nroKts^ but an 
iOvo^. They consisted of four or five different tribes, which 
were not more closely united with one another than 
the Romans, Latins, and Hemicans, or even not more 
closely than the Romans, Latins, and Volscians of Ecetrae 
were at various times. Thus it happened that the Fren- 
tanians, though a Samnite people, concluded, during the 
second Samnite war, a separate peace with Rome and 
allowed her armies a passage through Abruzzo into Apulia. 
Velleius Paterculus states, that on one occasion the Romans 
were defeated by the Caudlnes alone, and in the Triumphal 
Fasti we read, that a general triumphed de Samnitibus 
omnibus praeter Pentros. So long as the Romans stood on 
a footing of equality with the Latins and Hernicans, the 
Samnites were able to keep them within due bounds; but 
Vhen they themselves had assisted the Romans in reducing 
the Latins to the condition of subjects, the compactness of 
the Roman state was against them, and they were no longer 
equally matched. No wonder, therefore, that they suc- 
cumbed to the Romans; but it is surprising to find that, 
after all, they were able to hold out in a struggle like the 
second Samnite war, which lasted twenty-four years and 
a half. And notwithstanding this, they rose again with 
the force of despair, which hopes for nothing and destroys 
its own existence. 

We must conceive each Samnite tribe to have had its 
own senate, from which deputies were elected to deliberate 
on common affairs, as the Romans and Latins did at the 
Feriae Latinae. In this manner the Samnite praetors and 
imperators met, perhaps with deputies and the heads of the 
senate {decern primi). 

Samnium, in this extended sense, is a country presenting 
very different aspects. The part extending on the coast 
from Herculaneum as far as the Silarus, belongs, according 
to its physical features, most decidedly to southern Italy; 
I will not say that it is essentially a Hellenic country, but it 
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is like a Hellenic, it is a Tyrrhenian country. It had ori- 
ginally a Tyrrhenian population, though it was governed by 
Samnites, and at an earlier period probably by Oscans. In the 
interior, we have the Apennines, a very beautiful mountain 
country with some very fertile valleys, and on the whole 
such as we generally understand by a mountainous region. 
The hills nowhere rise to the height of the Abruzzi, 
and nowhere beyond the limits of vegetation; they are 
woody mountains, and the forests are for the most part still 
preserved. The country of the Frentanians is hilly, and 
in no way remarkable. 

The Samnite tribes were distributed in the following 
manner: — The Fkentanians dwelt on the other side of 
the Apennines as far as the Adriatic. The Pextrians 
were the northernmost tribe in the interior, between the 
country of the Pelignians and the neighbourhood of Bene- 
ventuin; their capital was Bovianum. In the south of them 
we have the Caudines, who unquestionably possessed the 
whole district about the river ('alor, a tributary of the 
Vulturnus, and Beneventum, The IIirpinians dwelt still 
further south, between the Caudines, Lucanians, and Aj)U- 
lians. On the south-west of the IIirpinians the coast dis- 
trict extended from mount Vesuvius to the river Silarus; the 
Samnites of this last district, as I have already observed, are 
not known to us under any certain etlmic name, tliough it 
is probable tliat tliey may liave been called Alfaterni or 
AlfaterinL 

In maps you will find in that district where Salernum 
was situated, the name Piceniia or Picendni; but this nanic 
does not belong to the early times. Strabo says that they 
were transplanted thither os an aTroSacrficx; of the Picentini 
on the upper sea. This must have taken place before the 
Hannibalian war, for at that time the Picentians were 
among the nations which rose against Korae. This is not 
the place for entering into minute discussions, I will only 
state, as the result of my inquiries, that this happened after 
the Samnite wars. When the Romans conquered that 
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district and found it greatly depopulated, they transplanted 
the Picentini thither for the purpose of preventing the 
communication of the Samnites with the lower seaj for 
they might obtain assistance from the Tarentines, with whom 
they were on terms of friendship. By the same means, the 
very enterprising Agathocles, who would have liked to gain 
a firm footing in southern Italy, was kept away from that 
coast. The communication with the Lucanians, who were 
allied with Koine during the second and third war, also 
was kept open in this manner; and it was of great import- 
ance to Rome to maintain this connection. 

Among the Frentanians there is no town worth men- 
tioning. 

Among the Pentrians we have BoviANUM, which ap- 
pears in Roman history at first as a great place; but all 
Samnite towns of the interior had this feature in common, 
that they were, properly speaking, not fortified. This cir- 
cumstance has led to a foolish assertion which occurs in the 
writings of some of the ancients, though men like Strabo did 
not believe it. The friendship subsisting between the Sam- 
nites and Tarentines gave rise to a wish among the former 
to be regarded as kinsmen of the Tarentines, and hence the 
fancy that the Samnites were a Lacedaemonian colony. 
This singular notion was then supported by accidental cir- 
cumstances, as for example, by the fact that the Samnite 
towns were open places. There is in reality no trace of a 
truly fortified town in all Samnium ; but the case of those 
towns which the Samnites conquered beyond their own 
frontiers is of course different. The Samnite towns were 
situated on hills, the sides of which were cut precipitously; 
and s\|ch a situation may at first have been suflScient ; but it 
was of no avail against bold and daring enemies like the 
Romans, who attacked a place, dngehant corona^ and then 
stormed it by means of ladders. The consequence was 
that Bovianum and other towns, when the Romans were 
masters of the country around, offered no resistance, but 
were sealed and devastated. But they soon rose again, 
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tliougli with smaller houses and of less extent. During the 
Samnite wars, Bovianum waa destroyed three or four times 
in the course of a few years; aud hence we may form some 
idea as to the condition in which it must have been. But 
notwithstanding all this, we again find it as a respectable 
town at the period of the Hannibalian war; in that of 
Sulla it was entirely destroyed ; and he sent a military colony 
into the place, because he wanted to punish it, but did not 
rebuild it on its ancient site; the new town he founded in the 
neighbourhood of the old one was called Bovianum Vndecu* 
manorum. In like manner, he did not restore Faesulae, but 
founded Florentia, at some distance on the river Amus. 
At Arretium ho followed the same system. At present, 
Bovianum is quite an insignificant place; it occupies the 
site of the Roman and not of the Samnite town. From 
this one example, you may infer the fate of all the Samnite 
towns: many of them, the conquest of which is men- 
tioned by Invy in his ninth and tenth books, entirely 
disappear from the cartli, so that they arc not mentioned 
either by Pliny or by Ptolemy. The country is at prjpent 
full of towns and villages, but very few of their names are 
indicative of their ancient origin. In all Samnium theitj is 
not a single ruin belonging to the period preceding the 
Roman dominion. I have not been there, but Count Zurlo, 
a Samnite by birth, who has examined his own country very 
carefully, has assured me that, with the exception of the 
few Samnite denarii and some copper coins, no antiquities 
older than the Roman dominion arc found in all Samnium, 
from the extreme frontier of the Pentrians to that of the 
Hlrpinians; nor are there any tombs which are of such fre- 
quent occurrence in Campania. But it could not ha^ been 
otherwise, for the Romans systematically destroyed every- 
thing in that country; otherwise such an utter disappear- 
ance of everything would be unaccountable: both during 
the third Samnite war and in that of Sulla, the Romans 
attempted to extirpate the whole nation. Strabo says that 
only Xyyv TrdXeoiv a/iMin/s^wero left; and as the nation so 
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also its language disappeared. Such was the revenge Sulla 
took for the battle at the Colline gate I He not only 
butchered the prisoners of war, but after having become 
master of Italy, he rooted out the whole population. 

In the country of the Pentrians, there are a few places, 
especially on the west of the Vulturnus, concerning which 
it is doubtful whether they were properly Samnite, that 
is, belonging to the Pentrians, or whether they were Oscan 
towns conquered by the Samnites. Places of this kind are 
Allipae and Aquinum*, a large town on the Via Latina 
and a pracfectura liomana, that is, it had the Roman fran- 
chise before its being conferred upon all the Italians, but 
the administration was in the hands of a Roman praefectus. 
Aquinum was the birth-place of the great poet Juvenal. 
A third town was Aesernia, which, after the third Sara- 
nitc war, became a Roman colony. 

Previously to the second Samnite war, the dominion of 
the Samnites extended over the whole district between 
the upper Liris and the Vulturnus. They had occupied 
Casinum and Frcgellac, and the second war broke out, 
because the Romans wanted to fortify Fregellae for the pur- 
pose of protecting their own frontier against the Samnites. 
The letter of the treaty in this instance was at variance 
with reason, Ibr the Samnites in poascssioii of Fre<rcllae 
might have become dangerous to Rome herself. ° 

Renmcventum was the most important place in central 
Samiiuim, although ti.ere cun be no doubt that fkudiura 
gave its name to the people. Tl.c Romans changed the name 
of the town because of its ominous meaning;' for it is «aid 
to have formerly been called Malerentum. But Maleven 
turn oj Maluentum is not a Latin word at all, but has its 
origin in the (Irock MaXoC«, MaXdet?, Apple-town This 
name too, therefore, shows that Itall (Siculi) dwelt there 
before the Oscans. Salmasius, in his “ Kxcrcitatioiies Pli 
niaiiae" (a book of which we may well say, 

> “Pronounce Arplnum, \mt An, nUnm-, 1 .say this, because I 
have heard iniuiy otherwise good scholars say 
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filv i(rd\£t ttoXXA Xvypd)^ first drew attention 

to the etymology of Maleventum. The whole plan of that 
hook is beneath criticism; it is a real chaos, and we 
cannot help being vexed at the careless haste with which 
he has put together the most erroneous opinions. But it 
contains much information culled from writers whicli are 
otherwise not often read. Salmasius is unlbrtunate in his 
emendations, in mythology and grammar he is bad, though 
sometimes he makes a very good remark, as e.g., on the 
sii1)jcct now under our consideration. In the history of 
tlui Samnite wars, Beneventum is but rarely mentioned, 
wlicnce it would seem that it was tlieii still an insignificant 
place. But the Bomans conquered it, and after the third 
Samnite W'ar established a colony there, as they generally 
did in lock opporfunk; and by iricans of this colony 
tln^' in reality broke the power of Snniniuni. After this 
time Beneventum maiiituiiuid itself hy the side of tin? 
sinking Samnite towns, and was of great importance to tlic 
Romans in the Social War. l-iuh'r the empinj it was a 
very considerahh' jirovincial town, whtme(‘ ihej’(‘ are f(‘W 
])laecs of which such splendid ruins ar(‘ (‘xiant; among 
others we there have a triumphal arch of Trajan. 

(f AUDllJM, on the road from Capua to lUmeveiitum, jniist 
once have been a considi'rable t(nvn, hceaus(j it gav(i ils 
nanu) to the ju'ojde. As a town, however, it is scarcely 
mentioned, and only Horace in his jourmy to Jirundusimn 
sjK'ixks of Caudi caupotiae. dliis is oih ,‘ of the instance's 
which we have S(*eii before in the east^ of* <!ahii, b’idenae, 
and otliens: on the site (»f destroyed places afterwards new 
ones arose out of inns which \vere built at stalions on the 
high-roads. Several Samnite places, wlilch are mentioned 
in Livy, but of whieli the sites cannot b(^ ascertained, may 
have been situated tlu'rc. Wo can scarcely foim conjec- 
tures about tliern. 

The third Samnite tribe, or, including the Frentanians, 
the fourtli, arc the IliiiPJNiANS, in the district of the 
moderji Avellino, inhabiting one of the most beautiful hilly 
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countries, between Beneventum, Lucania, and Salemum. It 
possesses extraordinary advantages over the northern part of 
the territory of Naples in regard to climate, for it is a perfectly 
southern country, although its heights are not inconsider- 
able: its capital was Compsa, about which I have nothing 
particular to relate; it was one of the towns that joined 
Hannibal, and after having already suffered greatly during 
a previous conquest, it was completely razed to the ground 
somewhere between the seventh and tenth year of the war. 
But as it was afterwards rebuilt, the Komans nevertheless 
restored its independence. During the Social War it made 
common cause with the Samnite nation. 

The really Greek portion of the Samnite territory is 
about the cape of Minerva from Surrentum to Salernum. 
On the ridge of this part, between mount Vesuvius and 
Salernum, we have Nuceria, a very large and flourishing 
town, the wealth and character of which are attested by its 
extremely beautiful silver coins, which are in no way in- 
ferior to those of Greece. 

I have already mentioned Pompeii and Herculaneum in 
speaking of Campania. Suuuentdm is well known as one 
of the most enchanting places on the whole face of the 
earth. Although the ancients were not as enthusiastic in 
their admiration of beautiful scenery as the moderns, still 
even among them it was celebrated as a place of .indescrib- 
able charms. 

The coast on the b.ay of Salernum was occupied by the 
PlCENTlNi, whom I have already mentioned, and whom 
the Romans had traiisplantcil thither from Picenum after 
the Samnite wars. In the earliest times, a great number of 
Tyrrhenian places existed on that bay, from which it is 
evident that there was in that part a considerable Pelasfrian 
population, which, though subdued, maintained itself for a 
long time. 

Salernum was not a place of great importance in an- 
tiquity, but in the history of the middle ages it is celebrated 
as the place of residence of the Lombard kings. Until the 
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Hanniballau war, Salernum and the surrounding country 
belonged to the Campanians, for the Romans appeased their 
allies of those places on which they had conferred the fran- 
chise without the suffrage, by ceding domain lauds to them. 
Afterwards Salernum became a Roman colony. The river 
Silarus formed the boundary between that part of Samiiium 
and Lucania. 

On the coast of the most southern part of Samnium, 
Amalfi arose as a flourishing republic at an early period 
of the middle ages,' during the time of the Lombards. The 
local belief is, that Amalfi was a Roman colony of the 
imperial period. For reasons which we can easily imagine, 
the opinion became established, tliat Constantino had 
led a Roman colony to Consttintlnople ; and at Amalfi a 
tradition sprang up, that a licet with Roman colonists, 
destined for Byzantium, was w^roeked on that coast, or 
compelled by adverse winds to land, ajul lluit the colonists 
tlnm established tliemselvcs there. This wliole story is 
neither more nor less credible than so many oth<*rs about 
colonics wliich w^ere said to have beem roun(l(‘d by the 
heroes returning from Troy. Amalfi is never before men- 
tioned, and became important at llie time when the I^om- 
bards conquered the interior of the country, and j>iKdied 
the inlnibitaiits Unvards the coast; the people naturally 
caUe<l themselves Romans as opposed to Lombards and 
barbarians. The town, like Aajdes, w'as under the direct 
protection of Constajitinople, and w^as ultogetlicr non-bar- 
barian; it belonged to the class of fn^e cities, wliich liad 
preserved a free Roman municipal constitution, and was 
very difl'erent from the free cities wliicli arose under German 
laws. 
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The name Apulia, no doubt, signifies the country of the 
Ajmli, Apulm is of the same formation as Romulus^ the same 
as Romanm^ just as Graeculus is the same as Graecus, etc. 
Accordingly, Apulus, Apus, and ApicuSy and with a change 
of vowel, OpicuSy are identical. The Oscan language has 
the letter;? where the Latin has qu (pronounced as A), and 
just as in the Greek dialects tt and k are interchangeable. 
Apulm y therefore, is in no way different from Aequi, Aequuliy 
Aequani. If we attentively trace the dialects, there is 
scarcely any nation which admits such great changes in 
them as tlie Oscan. It is a very correct and ancient law of 
logic, principia praetcr necessitatem non esse multipli- 
canda,” and in the history of ancient nations, too, it ought 
not to be lost sight of. It certainly is true, that sometimes 
we recognise the existence of many quite different nations 
living close to one another — in the Caucasus and in 
America, there arc districts of not many square miles, in 
which great numbers of languages arc spoken, that do not 
bear the slightest resemblance to one another; and in like 
manner essentially different nations dwell side by side in a 
portion of Africa — but wo, nevertheless, cannot adopt such 
lists of nations as are given by the ancients, for they are not 
rationally arranged, and are often without any meaning at all. 
The ancients had no interest in forming accurate notions on 
such points; when they dwelt upon impilries of this kind, 
matters became almost worse : tliey tlieii wrote thoughtlessly, 
putting down things as essentially different, which seemed to 
present ever sp slight a diflerence, and treating as identical 
those whicli were really different. There does not exist a 
more singular mass of confusion than in Pliny’s account of 
the difierent nations. I know from experience, how many 
stages a man has to pass through before he arrives at posi- 
tive certainty upon such questions. Garve very truly says, 
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‘‘ the second is the beginning.” A person assuming that in 
Italy everything was originally different, feels as if a wheel 
were spinning round in his head ; and he soon arrives at the 
conviction that his supposition has no meaning, and gives 
up the whole matter in despair. I have experienced this 
same thing, but did not rest until I arrived at a definite 
result. The subject does not suffer from its being confused: 
many things are treated with scorn, merely because they are 
abused; if things were not represented in a false light, there 
would be no danger of things deserving attention ever being 
scorned. But it does happen, when things arc erroneously 
conceived, and are defended with obstinacy, when they 
cannot be defended at all. It is tlie sad but natural conse- 
quence of such a defence of what is opposed to reason and 
truth, that many men despise even that wlilch is deserving 
of consideration. Hence so many follies. A fancy of this kind 
during tlie period of my youtli, was the belief in perfecti- 
bility, when people imagined that in every respect they were 
far above their ancestors. But it is an e(]ually great folly 
unconditionally to praise our ancestors, and to forget that 
tliere is an endless number of points in \Ylueh we movcj 
sometimes forward and sometimes backward. Tlie question 
whether an entire period is superior or inferior to aiiotlu'r, 
is of a very diilerent nature, and one wliich it i.s diflleult to 
answer, if it is put in a rational way. I sliould lca.st of all 
wish to exchange the present time for the mld<lle agt's, 
wliicli fools only praise as the bap[>iest era in liistory. Tliere 
can be no doubt that in the middle ages life was more 
intemse, svmjiatbies wviv stronger, and activity was more 
vigoivu.s; but our .age has otlior ad vaiitage.s, and our pro- 
gress in science especially is immense. AVhen 1 compare 
the moral condition of our age with what it was a hundred 
or a liundred and twenty years ago, I cannot hesitate for a 
moment, with a full knowledge of all tlie facts, to say that 
our age, not only in Germany, but even in France, is 
infinitely better. 

He, therefore, is the true friend of antiquity who disen- 
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tangles it from its confusion and places it in its true light. 
The ancients knew but little about the nations of Italy, and 
later writers, especially Pliny, knew no more, so that we 
cannot even discern how far Cato saw clearly in this matter, 
and how far not. He still recognised that the Aborigines 
of Latium belonged to a race akin to the Greeks, a fact 
which Varro no longer understood. From Fabius down to 
Cato and Pliny, the knowledge of the early history of Italy 
decreased more and more. 

As all names of countries are derived from those of nations, 
as Italia from Italic Graecia from Graeci^ so Apulia is formed 
from ApulL Pliny says that there were tria genera Apulorum : 
1. Apuli Teani; 2. Daunii; and 3. ApuluLucanu From 
Strabo, we see that the real Apulians dwelt in the north- 
west of Apulia as far as the river Cerbalus : these are the 
Oscans. But the Daunians were Itali, dwelling at Arpi 
(Argyrippa), a Greek town, and at Canusium. They are 
put in connection with the Tyrrhenians, Turnus (the same 
as Turinus) being called a son of Daunus. The Daunians 
in Apulia, therefore, are the ancient Tyrrheno-Pelasgian 
inhabitants of that country, akin to the Peucetians, who 
were likewise regarded by the Greeks as Pelasgians. The 
Oscans, who did not maintain themselves in their con- 
quests in Samnium, rose to power in Apulia, and the 
Daunians remained in the country as the subject people. 
The Apuli Lucani arc, doubtless, nothing else than portions 
of Apulia, which were peopled either by Lucanians or by 
Samnites, and, therefore, at all events, by a Sabcllian race; 
in these parts, the ancient Itali were governed by them, so 
that a Samnito-Oscan population was the ruling people, jv^hose 
subjects originally consisted, for the most part, of Itali, with 
whom, however, some Oscans also may have been mixed. 
Whether these Lucanians had proceeded from the already 
constituted nation of the Lucanians, or directly from Sam- 
nium, is a question which can no longer be answered. The 
chaos is, 1 hope, cleared up by this explanation. Apulia 
furnislies rich materials for ethnography, and far more 
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than Samnium which is otherwise a much more splendid 
country. 

Apulia has the form of a theatre (Greek geographers 
would call it The Greeks called it lapygia, 

though this name embraces a greater extent of country, all 
Messapia and Calabria being included, so that Tareiitum 
also belonged to lapygia. The name lapyx again is only 
a dialectic variety of Apulus. The Latin termination icus 
is in Oscan ix^ as we see in Meddix TatiXy the title of the 
highest magistrate, which the Romans changed into Maddix 
T^uticus: \\(:iii(ieIapicus=Apicus===^Opiciis. When I repeatedly 
direct your attention to view this point rightly, I do not 
do so from distrust, but because 1 know, 1‘rom my own 
experience, how difficult it is to make up one’s mind to 
believe that lapygia and Apulia arc tlie same name. I 
mys(df have long l)ccn mistaken about this, and did not S(‘C 
the truth until 1 became familiar with tlie remains of tlie 
Oscan language, and wius tluis enabled to cstablisli the 
etymology. 

Apulia is surrounded by a semicircle of not very higli 
liills, beginning with mount (hirganns on the Adriatic, con- 
tinued by the chain of tlie Apennim'S, and then separating 
Apulia from Sunmium and Jmcania. Afterwards this 
range terminates in low hills towards Terra di Leece. 
The inner part of the scmicirch!, containing tJn^ tliynnile, 
orchestra, funl stage, is forme<l by the plain of Apulia, a 
clialk country, like Gliampagne or ilie kingdom of Leon in 
Spain. It is, however, not a perfect plain, Imt has small 
elevations [vcrracaa); it lias very few riv(jrs, tlie springs not 
being able to break tlirougli the ground. As the chalk lies 
in strata, tlie waters arc drawn down towards a few rivers, 
which traverse the plains without being fed by tributaries, 
just like tlie Minbo and Douro in the kingdom of l-.con, 
and the Aisne, Marne, and Seine iu Champagne. The 
Aufidus is a very powerful river, its bed is cut very deep; 
in summer its water is low, but during the winter every 
shower of rain swells it immensely. The plain through 
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whicli it flows is a barren chalk-field; water is found there 
by boring very deep wells, so that the country requires 
much rain. After a good rain in the autumn, the land 
covers itself with excellent and extremely rich grass. In 
some parts where irrigation is possible, where the soil is a 
little mixed, and where it is carefully tilled by man, the 
country is excellent for growing corn, which ripens at an 
extremely early season. An intimate friend of mine at 
Naples was intendant of Apulia, and from him I learned 
that the harvest of wheat in Apulia takes place about the 
end of May, that is, three weeks earlier than at Athens, 
where the 20th of June is the harvest season, a fact which 
it is of importance to know in reading Thucydides, who 
often describes the season of the year by mentioning the 
harvest-time. About the foot of the hills, Apulia is 
altogether barren, at least at present, but 1 cannot say 
whether the same was the case in antiquity. The country 
is now for many miles covered with nothing but ferula and 
ferns. 

Western Apulia, which Pliny calls by the name of Teaiii 
Apuli, the country of the real and genuine Apulians, is 
of very little importance in history. The towns of Apulia 
mentioned in history, belong to the Daunians. Apulia 
was not a politically united country, it presents even less 
of national unity than Samnium, for it contained several 
systems of towns which were quite independent of, and even 
hostile to, one another. Arpi and Canusium were the most 
important towns, and the others seem to have been grouped 
around them. 

Arpi, in Greek, ApyvpLinra, shows by its name its 
Pelasgian origin; it is the same as Argos. Some indeed 
call itApyofi"lTr7nov, but this name occurs but rarely, and 
it is doubtful whether it is a genuine ancient name, or 
whether it arose from later etymological speculations. Arpi 
was the first place that joined the Komans. All the Apulian 
coins have Greek inscriptions ; those of Arpi bear the 
inscription APIIANI2Nf but in point of artistic execution, 
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they are not quite Greek, and those who have eyes for such 
things cannot fail to discover a peculiar character. Other 
works of art also have been dug out of the ground in Apulia, 
and those who have practised eyes do not find it difficult 
to distinguish bronzes of Apulia from those of Lucania. 
Those of Apulia are extremely beautiful in their way, but 
still have something strange about them. In the days of 
Strabo it was still possible to perceive, from the vast circum- 
ference of the walls, that Arpi had once been a large place, 
but it was deserted. You cannot conceive a greater con- « 
trast than that between Samnium and Apulia: in the latter 
country all the towns were fortified with avails and other 
works, while in Samnium they were protected by nature 
against hostile attacks. The fidelity (d' Arpi during the 
second Samnite war was rewarded by the. Koinans with 
large possessions, but in the Hannibalian war it received its 
fatal blow. At present it has entirely disa))pear(‘d. Ai>ulia 
has, on the whole, very few ruins, which is the consequence 
of the soft chalk-stone, of whicli all moiuiments w\‘re 
made, and which cannot stand against the inlluencc of the 
weather. 

We should not hclieve that (^ANUSiifM was a town of 
such importance, were it not expressly att(?stcd l>y Strabo, 
that Apulia was divided bctWTcn Arjn and Cariusium. In 
Livy, it appears as an insigniticant j)laec. We may also 
i]irer from Strabo, tliat during the second Sarnnite war, it 
was at the licad of the Apulian towns whicli liad joined 
the Samnites, while Arpi sided with the Jioinans. After 
the battle of Cannae, the Romans, by an inconceivable 
carelessness on the part of Hannibal, were enabled almost 
under his very arrows to retreat to tlie walls of Canusium, 
where they rallied and then proceeded to Venusia. In the 
second Punic war, (3anuslum does not appear to have been 
hostile to Rome; in the Samnite war, as I have already 
observed, it supported the Samnites, but the whole country 
afterwards submitted to the Romans on terms which were 
by no means tmfavourable. Still, however, they revolted 
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during the war with Pyrrhus: it cannot be accurately 
traced what influence this step had on their fate. The 
town suffered severely in consequence of both its revolt 
from Kome and from the hostility of the Carthaginians, and 
the Apulian towns did not easily recover after being once 
destroyed. In the time of Strabo, it was a deserted place, 
large walls enclosing a number of decayed houses. In this 
light the town also appears in Horace’s journey to Brun- 
dusium. It is now called Canosa. 

» SiPONTUM and Salapia belonged to the territory of 
Arpi. The name Sipontum (St^^ov^) betrays its Tyrrhenian 
origin. All these places suffered severely during the Han- 
nibalian war. When the Eomans punished Arpi for its 
revolt, they deprived it of the dominion over these towns, 
and sent a colony to Sipontum. The neighbourhood of 
Sipontum is a salt plain and therefore unhealthy. 

Luceuia was situated on the height between Arpi and 
Beneventura. It was an Apulian town, but was captured 
by the Samnites, as I have clearly ascertained, and was after- 
wards taken from them by the Komans, and changed into 
a llomano-Latin colony. The establishment of this colony 
in so distant a country is one of the bold measures of the 
Komans, whereby, after the long struggle, in which even 
tlie greatest exertions proved unsuccessful, they decided the 
final issue of their war against the Samnites. 

Venusia was anotlier great creation of the Romans; it 
is uncertain whether it belonged to Apulia or Lucania, but 
it was situated at the foot of mount Vultur, which is 
probably the Oscan word for mountain in general. It was 
likewise a Romano-Latin colony, founded after the third 
Samnite war by tlie Romans, who were then on friendly 
terms with the Lucanians and ruled over Apulia. By this 
colony they prepared their future undertaking against 
Tarentum, as by it they completely cut off* the com- 
munication between the Samnites and that city. In 
a fragment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the Excerpta 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the Eomans are said to 
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have sent 20,000 colonists to Venusia, that is 20,000 
families, or at least 20,000 men capable of bearing arms: 
this number is incredible, there must be a mistat:e here. 
By admitting the neighbouring Oscan and Lucanian people, 
Venusia must, in the course of time, have become much 
estranged from Rome, for, during the Social War, it was 
the only colony which, according to a statement in Appian, 
rose against Rome. From the expressions of Horace it 
may be inferred, that afterwards it beciime one of the 
military colonies of Caesar.' The town will ever be 
memorable as the birth-plaot of Horace. 

Having thus gone through Apulia in the Roman sense, 
we shall proceed in a south-eastern direction to tlic people 
of the POEDICULI or PEircETii. 'Die name is a double 
derivative, as we often sec In ethnic names, e.g., in Aoquieuli ; 
the slin}>le form was no doubt PocmH, though It does not 
occur anywhere. The people themselves are not mentioned 
in Roman history; wc find them in a state of subjection, but 
do not sec when they fell into that condition; their name is 
not mentioned in the Trlumplial Fasti; and tlu? struggle 
with them cannot liave been groat. Tlie name Poedlculi 
appears to be very diirerciit IVom IVucetii, and yet tlic 
dillerence consists only in a transposition of the letters. Jt 
is attested and generally acknowledged, that the two names 
lielong to the same peoph‘; tliey are called by the Greeks 
PelavSgians, and belonged to the, same race as tlic ()em> 
trians, togetlier with whom they are placed on a h^vel witli 
the Thesprotians, Kpirots, and Arcadians, 'fids is, in fact, 
quite natural, for as the Daunlaiis were o(‘ tliis race, tlie 
Peucetians, living still nearer to Greece, certainly belonged 
to it. 

Barium, the most important place among the Peucctii, 
occupies no prominent position in ancient history; but in 
the middle ages, it was the seat of the Byzantine governors 
(Capitani) of southern Italy: its present name is Bari. 
The physical nature of the country of the Peucctii is very 
1 Comp. Zed. on Rom. Uist. voLiii. p. 138. 
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remarkable; it is still tbe same chalk soil as in Apulia, but 
it has here the peculiarity of constantly forming saltpetre: 
there is no place in Europe that hears any resemblance to 
it. There are large holes in the ground in the shape of 
funnels, in which the saltpetre is collected: this pheno- 
menon is extremely remarkable, showing the formative 
tendency of mineral nature. The country, though without 
water and dry, is not really barren, but still the want of 
water has its great disadvantages. The Terra d’Otranto 
(Terra di Lecce), or the lapygian headland, however, 
which projects farther into thwsea, is a much more fertile 
and favoured country; it has indeed the same physical 
conformation, but the upper stratum does not exclude the 
water; it is richer in springs, and accordingly more fertile. 
For the cultivation of olives, it is the most excellent coun- 
try in the world, but it is not suited for first class wines. 
The olive-tree grows very well with less moisture, and 
even at this day it is very excellent there, although the 
art of cultivating it has sunk very low. It was in vain that 
I requested the papal government to add to the plants in 
the botanic garden which arc cultivated for ordinary use, 
those also which arc of interest to the scholar. At Naples 
something has been done for the cultivation of olives, and 
many things which have been handed down from antiquity 
may still be recognised. The lapygian headland is a 
beautiful hilly country, covered all over with olive plan- 
tations. The olive is not a handsome tree, nearly resem- 
bling a willow; Its varieties, however, like those of the 
vine, arc very numerous; it spreads very rapidly, and is 
almost imperishable, as if AUnervahad given it immortality. 
It IS said that near Tivoli it lives a thousand years, though 
no one can prove it; but certain it is, that it can live 
several hundred ycai-s; it then becomes quite hollow, like 
a willow, and continues its life through its bark. At this 
stage its fruit is most perfect, but the root of the tree re 
quires the greatest care, and to prevent the tree being thrown 
down by the winds, the root must be covered with a great 
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quantify of soil. All agriculture in Italy is still the same 
as in antiquity, and as we find it described in the ** Scrip- 
tores Rei Rusticae;” you may* still see every point as 
described by Varro. 


Messapia 

had a somewhat greater extent than the present Terra di 
Lecce. The ancient Greek name is atcri] ^laTrvyia. It is 
a beautiful hilly country, but its geography is in a singular 
predicament. The name jMcssapii is only once mentioned 
by the Romans, and that in the Triumphal Fasti; but wo 
know from Strabo, that ^Icssapia was inluibited by two 
diiTerent nations, the Messapiuns and Calabrians; and from 
otlicr authorities wo learn that the inhabltjmts of Brundu- 
sium were Calabrians. In the course of time, the name 
(hilabria became established among the Romans for the 
whole of Messii{>!a. It is remarkable, however, to lind, 
that in tlie middle ages tlie name was translevrcd to Lu- 
caiiia and Jh’uttium, whereas Calabria J^roper ceased to 
liave this name, dlie explanations given i>f tills singular 
cliange are unsatisfactory. 

Tlie inhabitants of tluj western side of this Acte were the 
Sallentinks, while the eastern coast, from the lapygian 
promont(jry to Brundusium, was occupied by Caeaurians. 
The strango.st traditions are current about the origin of the 
Sallentines: they are sometimes called l>ottiueans and some- 
times Cnituns; in short, they share the character of the 
TyrrhenO'Pclasgian nations. But were tlie Calabrians of 
the same race? I licllcve not, and am rather inclined to 
think that they were immigrating and conquering Oscans; 
for the fact, that Enniu.s of Rudiae in Calabria calls Oscan 
and Greek his mother tongues, shows that, during the 
Roman period, Oscan was spoken there. All the towns in 
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those parts were BlryXctxrcrot^ that is, they spoke Tyrrhenian 
and Oscan.^n like manner, the Albanese spoke both Greek 
and Albanese, as had formerly been thecase with the Albanese 
at Argos and in Hydra. So also every man in the towns of 
upper Silesia, who makes any pretence to education, and 
even in rural districts, speaks German, although the national 
language is Polish. At Ragusa, all respectable persons, 
both nobles and commoners, speak Italian and Slavonian. 
A priest of Ragusa, who was a dear friend of mine, told 
me, that the little children at school do not commence by 
learning Slavonian, but Latin and Italian, and that all 
books are written in Italian, which language is explained 
to the children while they learn. The educated classes in 
Corfu speak Italian quite perfectly, and as correctly as it 
is spoken in Tuscany. 

As we know that Brundusium arose after the expulsion 
of the Pelasgian inhabitants, it seems beyond a doubt that the 
Calabrians formed the last train of the Oscan immigrants 
who came from the north through Apulia. The oracles 
which are said to refer to this country, liavc no authority 
whatever; they all belong to the period of Timaeus, or arc 
but little older than liis age. 

There must have once been a town of the name of 
SaWovs or Sallentum, from wliich tlie name of tlie 
Sallontines is derived. 'Fhe exislenee of such a town has, 
in iact, been assumed by many moderns, and those Avho 
have read “ Telemaehus ” will remember tliat it is men- 
tioned in that book. Tliis is in reality correct, but the 
existence of the town cannot be liistorically proved: it 
must have perished at a very early period. In ancient times 
the Messapians were mortal enemies of the Tarentlnes, who 
had endeavoured to make them avdcrraroi; but the Messa- 
pians maintained their independence. When, centuries 
later, circumstances wore changed, and the neighbours had 
come in closer contact, Messapia placed itself under the 
protection of Tai'ontum. 

The towns in the country of the Messapians are un- 
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important; there Btill exist very beautiM ruins, especially 
a fine temple on the lapygian headland ;gpd in the 
neighbourhood of Manduria a complete walfstill exists* 
The two most important towns were Hydruntum and 
Brundusium. 

Hydkcntum now Otranto, had probably 

Tarentine epoeci, by whom it was hellenised. It was a 
place of great consequence, being the point from which 
people sailed across to Apollonia and Oricus, as now people 
sail from Calais to Dover. Hydruntum retained this cha- 
racter until the Norman period, and as long as southern 
Italy was connected with the eastern empire, 

Brundusium was distinguished for its excellent harbour, 
which was valued the more because there was not a single 
good harbour between Brundusium and Ancona. It con- 
sisted of several branches, and could a<hnit more ships than 
ever sailed in those seas. For this reason the Koraans 
secured the possession of that town as early as possible, and 
established a Latin colony there. At present the harbour 
is partly lilled up with mud. 


Ancient Oenothxa. 

The Ocnotrians in southern Italy arc the real I tali. 1 
shall speak of them first, and after liaving put them in their 
right light, I shall })ass on to the (ircok towns on the 
the coasts, which arc commonly called Magna Graocia. 

Oenotria is the same as Italia in the limited sense of the 
name. You remember the varying circumstances, according 
to which the name Italia was given to a larger or smaller 
extent of country, and that in its widest sense it embraced 
the country as far as the Tiber and mount Garganus. In 
consequence of the extension of other nations, the Itali 
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“were afterwards confined to tlie southern country, and 
thereby be(|||ne so compact, that they were wholly governed 
by the Greek colonies on the coast, and hence when, e. g , 
a person went from Sybaris to Posidonia, or from Croton 
to Terlna, he had to pass, if not through a country altogether 
peopled by Greeks, at least through one governed by Greek 
towns. Ocnotria thus became Italy proper; but it cannot 
be said, on the other hand, that the name Italia was trans- 
ferred from that small district to the whole of the peninsula. 
If we were confined to the Roman writers alone, and if we 
had no information from Greek authors, especially Dionysius 
and Strabo, we should be in utter ignorance about the 
Oenotrians, and we should scarcely have any idea of Italian 
archaeology. From this we may infer how much more 
information must be lost about more distant countries, which 
had no literature of their own. The Lucanians, whom we 
afterwards find spread over the whole of that country, 
occupied, at the period of the Persian wars, only the north- 
eastern portion of Lucanla, while all the rest of the country 
afterwards called Lucania, and the whole of Bruttium, were 
inhabited by Oenotrians. On the coast, Greek colonies 
were established, which ruled over them as sovereigns, so 
tliat tlio greater part of the Oenotrians were reduced to a 
state of servitude, but another portion of them was never 
subdued. These Oenotrians were Pelasgians or Siceli of 
the same stock as the J^pirots, as is sUitod by the scholiast 
on the Odyssey, on the authority of the Macedonian 
Mnaseas, the disciple of Aristarchus. Siceli and liali are 
the same, us was recognised even by the ancients; the 
names are also etymohigically identical, lialus being the 
same as Viiu/us, the sibilant taking the place of the 
digamma. In a narrower sense, the name Siculi was 
applied to the Oenotrians, tlie inhabitants of the southern- 
most part of Italy. It is very strange to find tliat this very 
ancient mode of designation re-appoars in the geography of 
the middle ages, for in the division of the Byzantine empire 
into provinces, the southernmost part of Italy was called 
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Sikelia. This is generally referred to the vanity of the 
Byzantine court, which is said to have beeiwdesirous to 
have a province called Sicily, after the islaiid had been 
taken from it by the Arabs. This indeed is not impossible; 
but I believe it to be a very arbitrary conjecture, and am 
rather inclined to believe that the country, in ordinary life, 
still continued to be called Sikelia, as the earliest Italians 
were called Siceli by Thucydides and Tirnaeus (in Polybius). 
In this manner, the name was probably propagated, and 
this also seems to have been the origin of the strange 
appellation of “ the two Sicilies,” which at present is 
indeed quite absurd, but, in its origin, was probably quite 
intelligible. 

Besides these Siceli, wliieh, in some districts that can 
no longer be defined, were called Italipfes and Morffetes, 
there existed in soutliern Italy yi't anotlior race of the 
Oenotrians, called Ciiaonians or (’iionianh. 'fhls name 
also re-appears in Kpirus. Tlic metropolis of the C-haonians 
was called Clione^ and had been situated not far from Cro- 
ton; it may have been destroyed by the (u*i‘eks. 

In tlioir state of dependence on the ancient (Jrcek towns, 
th('so Oenotrians became completely lu'llenisiid. During 
the first century after the (ircelc settlements, tlioy were net 
yet subdued, but they were reduc(‘fl at the time when 
Sybaris and Croton had reached their highest prosperity. 
"Jills is proved by the colonies of tliese two cities on tlui 
western coast, which oblige us to assume tliat the inter- 
mediate country was subject to them. ll(‘nce the almost 
fabulous accounts of the immense jiopulatioii of Sybaris 
and Croton, which must be understood to refer, not to the 
population of the cities .4lone, but also to c(»mprise their 
subjects. The fall of Sybaris, in Olymp. 67, 3, was the 
death blow to the Greek dominion in southern Italy, ami 
to the subjects who all lived in willing submission; for in 
the course of a long time a relation had arisen, in which 
the rule of Sybaris had become milder and milder, and in 
which the nations became more and more united witli it. 
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It was probably after tbe foundation of Thurii in the terri- 
tory of Sybaris, that the Lucanians appeared in the 
northern part of the country, the modem Basilicata. They 
first attacked Posidonia and captured it; they next 
conquered the western part of the whole country, which 
derived from them the name of Lucania, and then advanced 
more and more against the Greek towns, as on the eastern 
coast against Thurii and Croton, which now dropped their 
former jealousy in order to defend themselves against 
the common enemy. But they were so far reduced as to 
be confined within their own walls. This extension of the 
Lucanians becomes manifest about the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. Strabo is not correct in saying, that 
the Lucanians expelled the Ocnotrians and Chonians, for 
they only subdued them. The decisive battle of Laos 
between the population of Magna Graecia and the Luca- 
nians, in which the latter gained the upper hand, belongs 
to the period of the conquest of Borne by the Gauls; and 
this battle prostrated the Greeks for ever. Lucania now 
became a great state, extending from the frontier of the 
Ilirpiniiins to the gates of Rhegium. But it did not long 
maintain itself in this extent. The Sabellian Lucanians 
were not numerous enough to rule over so large a territory. 
The cons(^quoncc of their victory over the Greek towns 
was, that the latter were broken, and that the ancient 
serfs of the Greeks in those parts, a portion of the Lu- 
canians themselves, and the subjects of the Lucanians, 
constituted themselves as an independent state under the 
name of the Hruttli. lleneeforth Lucania was reduced to 
about one half of its foimer territory; but it retained tills 
extent until tbe last period of*tho Roman empire, and 
under its name a separate region of Italy was formed. 

Lucania was foartully devusted during the several wars 
which were carried on there. The resistance of the Luca- 
nians against the Homans Avas not so desperate as that of 
the Saumites, whence they did not sufler so much when 
at length they were obliged to succumb. But they com- 
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mitted the folly of throwing themseWes into the arms of 
Hannibal; the consequence of which was that the Romans 
destroyed their towns one after another; some of them, 
however, which remained faithful to Rome, especially the 
capital, Petelia, were severely treated by Hannibal. After 
the war a great part of their territory became Roman 
domain land. Still, however, they recovered to some extent; 
they then took part in the Social War, but do not appear 
to have suffered much. The result was that they obtained 
the Roman franchise. But they again suffered severely 
during the servile war of Spartacus, whose real head-quarters 
were in Lucania and Bruttium; at that time the country 
was changed into a wilderness. From Cicero's speech for 
Tullius, we see that at Thurii every thing was burnt down. 
Lucania is a woody mountainous country, and tlic Apen- 
nines in those parts are full of the most* beautiful forests; 
during the latter period of the republic large estates were 
formed there; tlie free population was for the most part 
extirpated, and the large farms were managed l)y slaves, 
coloui being seldom employed, and wherever slaves put 
the^r f ^et, not a blade of grass remaimMl. licnoc, during 
the first centuries of the empire, the country was almost 
deserted, and was employed only as pasture land; the 
population had become eomph'tcly uncivilised. From the 
edicts of tlie emperors during the fourtli and fifth centuries, 
wc see what terrible people those slaves w(to: the severt^st 
laws were enacted merely to establish some security; they 
were disarmed, and I’ur ever forbidden the use of any 
weapons wliatsocver. 

Bruttium was in the same condition; it liad been laid 
waste as early as the Ilannibalian war. After the war of 
Pyrrlms, the Bruttians had obtained tolerable terms from 
the Romans, and their subsequent revolt was not provoked 
by any act on the part of the Romans. They suffered 
especially from the circumstance that Hannibal, during the 
latter years of his war established himself among them, 
recruited his armies there, and carried many of their young 
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men capable of bearing arms with him to Africa* He 
was obliged, against his own inclination, to make heavy 
demands upon the country. The Eomans, on the other 
hand, afterwards took fearful vengeance on them ; although 
the events had been brought about less by the desire of the 
Bruttians than by unavoidable circumstances. The Romans 
deprived them of their political existence, and treated them 
as a people among whom only servipublici for all manner of 
services were levied. By this means, the Bruttians were 
reduced to a state of hclotism. This is one of the reasons 
why they are not mentioned at all during the Social War; 
another circumstance contributing to the same result was 
tliat the Romans did not regard them as Italicans, but as 
Greeks. 


I have not much to say respecting the towns in the 
interior of the country. Petelia, an ancient Pelasgian 
town, the origin of which was connected with Greek tradi- 
tions, was the capital of Lucania, Ckumentum was the 


most important town in the interior; the form of Its name 
is like those of others with which we Imvc become ac- 
quainlod : tlie Pelasgian or Kpvpov^; changes its 

t(‘rminatiou into eniuniy and signifies tlie cold,” or 
“ frosty,” from its situation on a higli hill. 

In time of war, tlic Lucaniaiisluul a common magistrate, 
calleil by tlio Greeks, and imperatorhy the Romans, 

aiul a common conslituliun; hut wc know nothing about tlie 
political (onus of tlm Jhuttians. Tlie inscriptions on 
Lucaiuan coins aroOscaii, written in Greek characters: hut 
the people, also spoke fircek perfectly, so tliat the fact of 
the 1 semlo-l y thugorean hooks being calleil Lucanian is not 
against prohabi ity. 1 he Liicanian coins arc far less beautiful 
than hose ol Bn.ttium which have Greek inscriptions, and 
are like the most beautiful coins of (Jreck cities. Tlimml. 
therefore, they destroyed Greek town.s, still they learned 
uud cultivated die ad.of the Greeks. Cok.kkxi; was die 
capital of the Bruttians, and the modern Cosenza is like- 
wise a capital. ^ 
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The great SiLA forest, in tke nortK of Bruttium, "was of 
great importance to the Bruttians; it was very extensive, 
and such a large forest shows the desolation of the country 
from war. It furnished the Romans with excellent timber 
for ship-building, and also yielded a considerable revenue 
from the manufactuie of tar. 


Greek Towns on the Coast of Italy. 

Calltpolts (now Gallipoli), a colony of Tarontuin, 
situated on the lapygiau promontory on the south-east 
of Tarentum, has no historical interest. But TAUKNTr^sr 
itself is all the more important. This city is generally 
spoken of by the ancients, and especially l)y Livy, with 
great moral contempt. I am (piite sure that Jio man is less 
disposed to put forth paradoxes tlian 1 : on the eontrtiry, 
every paradox is rcjpulsivc to me, and calls forth in 
me a feeling of distrust. 'J'liere are, however, many points 
ill history on which we cannot lielp asserting the very 
opposite of the ojiinion generally eurrent. JVople speak of 
the Tarentines as if they had been completely lost in 
luxuries and efreminacy, and as if they had really deserves] 
the frightful fate they had to endure; they are spoken of 
with contempt, because, it is saiii, they embarked in great 
undertakings, but did not p<jsscss tlie strcngtli to carry tlicm 
out by themselves, and lived in a constant round of sensual 
pleasures. But it is especially the and ^BeXvpia 

which the Tarentines displayed towards the Roman ambas- 
sadors, that has made an indelible stain on their character. 
Now, although I am far from believing that the Tarentines 
were deserving of any unusual degree of moral respect, yet 
I must positively assert, that the things for which they arc 
so generally condemned, are for the most part false, and in 
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some points the allegations against them are no grounds for 
condemnation^ It is impossible to despise a people which, 
while the other Greek towns succumbed to the Italians, 
rose to such greatness during that very period, and without 
being favoured by any outward circumstances. Such a thing 
cannot be done without skill, ability, and character; it is 
not a mere fortunate accident, especially in a republic, 
where a brilliant period cannot be brought about by a single 
great ruler^ as in a monarchy. Moreover, Tarentum pro- 
duced an Archytas, who was, perhaps, the greatest philoso- 
pher, mathematician, and statesman, in all antiquity, unless 
we may except Thucydides who, if he had wished it, might 
have become equally great in the sciences; but he took no 
interest in them. Such a man usually cannot expect the 
most favourable reception among his countrymen, the voice 
of envy and jealousy immediately rising against him. But 
Archytas was, notwithstanding all this, repeatedly placed 
at the head of the state as its strategus, and with such 
confidence, that the democratic Tarentines allowed them- 
selves to be guided and directed entirely by him. This cir- 
cumstance alone would convince me, that they do not dcserv^e 
the harsh sentence which posterity has pronounced upon 
them: however much they may have degenerated fifty 
years later, at that time their prosperity was not undeserved. 

Ancient Tarentum was a very extensive place; the 
modern town with its 18,000 or 20,000 inhabitants, though, 
it is true, they live very close together, does not occupy 
more space tlian the ancient acra, the original Laconian 
cohmy, around which the new town arose and extended. This 
immense new town has disappeared, though its circumference 
can still be recognised. It is well known, that the origin 
of Tarentum is connected with the history of Laconia; 
the story has indeed some historical foundation, but is 
evidently perverted; and the statement about Phalanthus 
and the Parthenil has no historical character at all. In 
very many states, in which no connublum existed between 
tlic dilfercnt parts of the population, the persons sprung 
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from unlawful marriages between members of tbe rulmg 
and those of the subject people, endangered the govern- 
ment of the ruling class. Such were the Parthenii. For 
about two centuries and a half the Tarentines were power- 
ful far and wide, but an attempt they made about the time 
of the Persian wars, to reduce the Messapians to the con- 
dition of helots, failed, and they suflfered a defeat from 
which for a century they could not recover; the defeat, 
according to Herodotus, was the most bloody tli|t had ever 
been sustained by a Greek nation. Still, however, Tarcn- 
tum afterwards recovered, and that too at a period when we 
should least expect it, whenThurii, Croton, and other towns 
sank, and when in many parts the towns entirely disappeared. 
It may be, that Tarentum olFercd a phice of refuge to the 
Greeks expelled from Caulon and other places; but the people 
must have made every effort to overcome their diHicult 
circumstances, for their city became vovy powerful. It now 
assumed altogether a commercial and manufacturing charac- 
ter, and became tlic real emporium for southern Italy, and 
perhaps for Sainnium also. Salt was a lucrative article of its 
commerce; it had excellent wo(»l, clotli manuluctorios, and 
dyeing establishments; purple in particular was made tlnno 
in the greatest perfection. Tarentum was in every respect an 
industrial place, with extensive navigation and fisheries. 
Such a population couhl not possibly li'cl inclimid to serve 
in the army as a heavy-armed infantry, sucli as was then 
required ; tlieir cavalry was anything but contemptible; it was 
distinguished for peculiar tactics of its own. 'llie fact that 
tliey enlisted foreign mercenaries, ouglit not to be made a 
subject of reproach to them, asthoy wcu'c a commercial people, 
and as it was the general practice of tlic Greeks at tliat time. 
That they took into their pay foreign princes with their 
whole armies, may have been Imprudent; but in this 
respect too they did no more than what was done by 
England, wliich, during the eighteenth century, often took 
whole regiments of foreign countries into its service, a 
system which the United States of the Netherlands followed 
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CTer since the time of Maurice of Orange. It was the 
natural consequence of circumstances; and it is absurd to 
expect of such a wealthy commercial people, that it should 
be as great in war as an agricultural people. They, no 
doubt, did not conceal from themselves the fact that their 
military system was bad; but politics cannot always control 
all circumstances. The Tarentines certainly do not deserve 
the reproach of ingratitude towards Alexander of Epirus, 
for his intention was to set himself up as king of southern 
Italy, and he first acted as an enemy towards them. The fate 
of Tarcntum in its contest with Borne is known from his- 
tory: after the fall of Samnium, it threw itself into the 
arms of Pyrrhus, after whose death it was betrayed and 
sold. According to the Roman historians, Rome treated the 
city very generously, leaving it independent : this indepen- 
dence, however, may have been a mere name; the Romans for 
a long time kept a garrison there, which, in the Hannibalian 
war defended the old town against the siege of Hannibal. 
'I 1 ic new town threw itself into the arms of the Cartha- 
ginian, but he could not maintain it, and the inhabitants 
were obliged to surrender to the Romans, who now took 
cruel vengeance and destroyed the place. In the time of 
C. Gracchus it became a Roman colony. 

The Greek towns of Southern Italy are comprised under 
the general name of Magna Graegia; whether this name 
also included Tarentum, or whether it was limited to the 
coast of Oenotrian Italy, and whether it also embraced the 
interior, these are questions which, so flxr as I know, the 
ancients do not decide, though the name was in use at a 
very early period. If we possessed the work of Antiochus 
of Syracuse, a contemporary of Herodotus, it would per- 
haps furnish us information about it; from Ephorus and 
Evatostlicnes we could hardly expect to learn anything on 
this point. It is possible also that the name 17 
'EWik may not have been confined to the Greek towns. 

In enumerating these towns, we may follow a two- 
fold system: wc may either trace them along the coast, 
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beginning with the one next to Tarentum and thus pro- 
ceeding as far as Posidonia, or we may arrange them 
according to the Greek tribes to which they belonged, and 
according to the alleged periods of their foundation. The 
firat system may be traced on any map where they follow 
one another in this order: Metapontum, Heraclca, Siris 
(which is found in very few maps\ Sybaris (afterwards 
Thurii), Croton, Scylletion, Caulon, Locri, and Ehegium; 
on the other side, we have Hipponium, Laos, Pyxus, Elea, 
and Posidonia. These towns were colonies 6f different 
tribes, but the most important among them were of Achaean 
origin. The original number of the latter was four, 
which again became the mother towns of the rest; even in 
regard to the fourth, however, it is not certain whether 
it was not a colony of Croton, Sybaris was the most 
ancient among them: next came Croton; Metapontum, the 
third, was of much more recent origin; and the fourth, avus 
Caulon or Caulonia, concerning wliich, as I have already 
said, it is doubtful whether it was an Achaean colony, or 
whether it received at tlie same time settlers from Croton, 
as was the case at Apollonia wliich was founded by Corinth 
and Corcyra conjointly. 

The colonies of the Locriaiis arc equally ancient, and, 
according to tradition, they even belong to an earlier date. 
Both those sets of colon iCvS again founded otliers: the 
Achaean Laos founded Scidrus, IClea (a mixed colony), 
and Posidonia; and the Loerians built Hipponium and 
Medma. There were also Ionian colonies of different 
kinds; Siris was a very ancient Colophonian settlement; 
Hhegiuni, a Chalcidian colony of a more recent date, 
afterwards founded Pyxus. Elea, too, may be called 
Ionian, inasmuch as the fugitives from Phocaca were 
admitted there, as those from Colophon had been at 
Siris. They accordingly lie, as it Avero, in chronological 
strata above one another, not proceeding in their origin 
from the same points. 

In regard to some of these colonies, the same question 
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presents itself which we had to answer in the case of those 
in Asia Minor, namely, whether they were really ancient 
Greek colonies in the sense in wliich they are so called by 
our historians, or whether they are not partially of earlier 
origin, so that, being originally founded by people akin to 
the Greeks, they afterwards assumed an entirely Greek 
character. This is really probable in the case of some of 
them, but nothing certain can be said about it. This 
opinion is most plausible in regard to the Locrians, for the 
accounts of their origin are too mythical, and they act 
a part in all the ancient traditions relating to the period 
of the Siculi and Itali. The only definite tradition about 
tlicir origin is the one mentioned by Aristotle, of which 
I sliall speak in due time. The fact, that the Achaeans 
appear as a colonising people, is likewise mysterious, as 
they are so insignificant in the early history of Greece. 
However, Zacyntlios^ too, is an Achaean colony, and one of 
the results of the historical Inquiries of modern times is, 
that very little is known about Greek history previous to 
the Persian wars. Many changes, therefore, may have 
taken place, of which we arc completely ignorant: as tlie 
Achaeans passed through a revolution in Aegialos, it is at 
all events possible, that previously they were a more im- 
portant pcoj)l(% and that after tlic Doric migration the 
oppressed pcrioeci may have assembled and emigrated from 
Peloponnesus^ just as the Minyans are said to have emigrated 
from Taenaron to other parts. But these things scarcely 
admit of sober criticism, and I will not dwell upon them. I 
shall now enumerate the towns according to the common 
practice beginning with the most important. The Achaean 
colonics will be mentioned first. 

Syuauis, according to tradition, was the most ancient 
among the Arhacan towns. It has a great name, but in 
the period of liistorical certainty it had ceased to exist. 
The gn'atness of Sybaris is beyond a doubt, but all the 
details related about the luxuriousness of its inhabitants 
their wealth, their works of art, and their final catastrophe* 
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are either doubtful or altogether fabulous. The numbers 
of its inhabitants and of the men capable of bearing arms 
are exaggerated in an almost oriental fashion, for at its 
destruction, the city is said to have had 300,000 men ca- 
pable of bearing arms; the manner also, in which Croton is 
said to have gained the battle, is a mere silly story. But 
we need not wonder at the fabulous character of these ac- 
counts, or at the obscurity of the history, for all the early 
history of Greece is in the same predicament, and Roman 
history too begins very late. We must be on our guard not 
to measure the history of the Avestern nations by the standard 
of eastern annals. Even if we trace the contemporary records 
among the Hebrews only as far as the time of Solomon, we 
already reach, a very early period compared with that to 
which history ascends in Greece, d'licrc can be no doubt, 
tliat the ligyptians had annals from the period of the 
seventeenth dynasty, that is, from the time of Sesostris and 
Amcnophis, or the cx])ulsion of the llycsos; but tlic Greeks 
liad no such ancient cont(jmponiry records, and although 
there existed certain annalistic tables, as for example, the list 
of the priestesses at Argos, still tlicy did not, like the oriental 
annals, constitute a history, but were mere lists of yean®. 
It is of extreme importance to an historical [diilologer, to 
know how late Greek history commenccy. At tlic period 
of my youth, I and those of the same age with me grew 
up under the most erroneous notions in this respect. J was 
already a young man, wlicn it first occurred to me to 
doubt the truth of tlie stories about tlie Messenian wars and 
about Aristomenes ; in the common histories of Greece no 
doubts were expressed, the events were assigned to definite 
years, and were narrated as confidently as if they were 
reported on the best historical authority. People are not 
yet sufficiently free from these thoroughly erroneous notions, 
altliough a right view has already gained some ground. 
All Ave knoAV about Sybaris with certainty is, that it was 
destroyed several years before the period wliich we regard 
as the time of the expulsion of the Roman kings; Greek 
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writers place the destruction three years hefore this event; 
but synchronistic statements of this kind are of no value. 
Posidonia and Laos on the opposite coast were colonies of 
Sybaris, whence we may suppose that all Lucania, with 
the exception of Metapontum, was subject to it. Sybaris 
and all those towns became great and powerful within an 
incredibly short period, which probably arose from the 
fact of their being commercial colonies. The rapidity, 
with which commercial cities rise, is exemplified by New 
York, which 120 years ago had no more than 1000 in- 
habitants, while at present its population amounts to 
upwards of 140,000. The same increase has taken place at 
Philadelphia. Jf, as is generally supposed, Sybaris at the 
time of its destruction had existed for two centuries, we 
may easily admit that it had become great and powerful, 
and hence there is nothing impossible in the statement, 
that it ruled over four nations and twenty-five towns. We 
must also bear in mind, that those Greek towns might grow 
up even witli much greater rapidity than the English 
colonics in North America; for in the latter all the settlers 
were Europeans, and consequently quite foreign to the 
original population; in southern Italy, on the other hand, 
the greater part of the population consisted unquestionably 
of native Ocnotrians, who were by no means foreign to the 
Greeks. In countries where the natives were foreign to 
them, as on the Euxine, their colonics never rose so rapidly 
as on the coasts of Asia Minor and Italy, where they settled 
among kindred tribes. Gyrene, which was a large city, 
perhaps forms the only exception in this respect. 

In regard to the history of Sybaris, it is certain that 
Sybaiis and larcutum, being Achaean and Dorian towns 
rospeotivoly, were hostile to each other, and that there was a 
time when Sybaris ami Croton, both of Achaean origin, were 
on Inendly terms. I ho objeet of the dispute with Tarentum 
was the fevlile district between the Acalandrus and the 
Sins, wlncli was called Siritls; and in order to maintain 
Ihoir possession of it, the Sybarites arc said to have invited 
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Other Achaeans to come over, and these latter arc rei)orted 
to have founded — 

Metapontum.' Its name shows the same formation 
which we have already ohserve<l on several other oeeasions, 
and leads us to a form Merawothy analogous to MaXoiK. 
'Fhis town, wdiieh was founded under the protection of 
Sybaris, may in reality not have been in a state of inde- 
pendence as long as Sybaris was a powerful state ; in order 
to preserve the possession of its territory, Metapontum 
required the protection of the Sybarites against the neigh- 
bouring Oenotrians and Apulians; but after the fiill ol’Syharis, 
iMetapontiiin may he regaided as an independent town, in 
tl\e traditions we have of tliis })laee, ;»s in those of sevrwal 
oth(*rs, statements ahout it*? (‘arlier (haiotrian eomlitiim are 
mixed up with thost^ ahout its lat(‘V llolhaiie I'l^araeter; the 
Pclasgiati traditions about it always ri'l’er to the 'Trojan 
legend, aiid lienec' .M<'tapontum is numtioned as a Pylian 
colony. During t]\e ptnaod down to tlu' time wheat the 
Lneanians became' powandul, tln.‘ place. IVojn tlu' (‘xtraor- 
dinary lertility of its territory, lK‘eam«' ^-o weidthy as to 
equal the richest (rreek towns in Italy. 1 In* Metaponlines 
are said to liave sent a ^(pjf^ovv to Drlphi, wlilcl) was 

pro]:)ab]y a goldf'it shouf, tla* prodnc«‘ of the tillu's. d'lielr 
grt'at wealth is tdso atte.-l«‘d by tin* ^'e^\ nunun'otiH gold and 
silver coins of Mf'tapontum, <‘l* vcr\’ Ix'aul ilid workmanship, 
and mostly of great antiquity. Alhanvard'^, Inovcvcr, all llie 
towns iutijosr parts were oyerpowa ‘r«'d ]>y tlio Lncaniaio', ami 
.Metapontum, also, wliich wa.- «l< pn\('d ol its ii rrltorv, niu''t 
liave lost gn'fitncss in (s >fisc(pi»‘nce. A I’lcrwards. it suj)(*red 
sev(‘rely from tln;Dr<’ek and hpirot armies, wliicli w*Te<‘{dlei] 
into the country by tlie Tarmitine.s. A loxander ( 'f l^pirua ami 
Cleonymus of Sparta for a time o<‘cupi(‘d Mrtapontum with 
garrisons, ai\{l Ch‘o]iymus in particular acted with disgrace- 
ful cruelty: lie took l)oslagcs, and plundered and pillaged 

* ‘*l)o not allow your.M.‘lvos t<» l;«* niisj4iii<l(xl by my occasionally 
depart iri^ from the regular di\ for T follow the lii.storical con- 
nection subfli*iting between tin* tnwn.s." 

VOL. ll. O 
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the town. After that time it never recovered. In the war 
of Pyrrhus, Metapontum was an insignificant place; in the 
second Punic war, it attached itself to Hannibal, and 
afterwards it is, as if a wave had passed over it and washed 
it away, though we do not know how or when ; but we hear no 
more of it. In the age of Strabo, it was a small place, but 
in point of fact, it had perished. 

The destruction of Sybarls by the Crotoniats was the 
death-blow to the Grc(ik towns in those parts, for the Cro- 
ton la^ were not aide to protect the country against the 
invading Lucanians and Oenotrians. Some of the surviving 
Sybarites withdrew to their colonics of Laos and Scidros, 
and others built a small place of the name of Sybaris in a 
distant part; all attempts to rebuild the ancient city failed, 
for Croton and the vengeance of the emancipated serfs 
prevented It. In tills distress they applied to the Athenians, 
who in the days of their greatness appear everywhere as 
the defonderM of the Hellenic name: on this occasion, too, 
they were ready to assist the unfortunate Sybarites, and 
invitcMl colonists from all parts of Greece to settle at Sybaris. 
The reason why Croton did not oppose this new settlement 
may have been tbo fact, that the people of the interior were 
advancing more and more; the Crotoniats probably felt, that a 
powerful (Jre<k colony in tlic neigh l)ourhood might he very 
useful to tlieni: I’osidonia, too, was probably already lost. 
At a deliberation of tlie Spartans and their allies, a Greek said, 
that it Athens were destroyed, “ the spring would be taken 
out ol Hellas,”*— the dt'struetiou of Sybaris bad taken the 
spring out of Magna Graecia. The settlement at Thltjut 
succeeded without any opposition on the part of the Itali- 
eans. It was called an Athenian colony; but the Athenians 
formed only a small portion of the population, which con- 

* There is pi-ohuMy soiuo llh^tako here; for what was said on 
that oceasion is, that thveee ought not to bo (le})rived of one of its 
eyes. It was (V'lon, who, using a Minilar metaphor, siH>kc of iho 
spring being taken out of (hvece/' when lie was imitul to take part 
in the war against the Persians fHerod. vii. 1(12).— Ed. 
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sisted of Dorians and lonians, islanders as well as emigrants 
from the mainland, who had been invited by the Atheuiaus, 
without any distinction, as to a general Greek enterprise; 
the Athenians did not reserve for themselves any petty 
advantages, being satisfied with the consciousness that 
history would call them the restorers of Sybiiris. Tliurii 
must have boon a strong colony, whence it soon rose to im- 
portance. The ancient name w«a3 probably ominous, ns 
Sybaris had been destroyed twice, or perliaps even three 
times. Tlie name Thurii is said to have been derived from 
a well. This is possible; but the emblem ot‘ Sybaris on 
ancient coins (for there arc some very ancient ones) is 
always a bull, ^Y}loncc it is quite possible, that this onddoin 
may have been the cause of tlie name, for Oovpio^f sigifities 
ferOiV, fierce, wild. Thurii soon l)eeamc involved in con- 
stant wars with tlie Lucanians; but fifty or sixty years 
after its foundutiou it was alremly so powt‘rl’ul that it 
could lose more tliau 10/)()() men in battle against tlio 
Lucanians. Tliis loss, however, was a blow from wliich it 
never could thoroughly recover; it was soon alter conlin<‘d 
to its own territory, and pcrliaps iwen obliged to pay 
tribute to protect itself against tin' desaistations of the 
Lucanians. In the wars of the Tarentlnes and the other 
(Greeks against the. Lucanians, Thurii is Iinhicd still men- 
tioned, but it sank more and more, until in the end it was 
taken and plundered by tlie Imoanians. Ath'rwards, it 
placed itself inuler the jwotectioii of the Komans, who, 
however, were unalde to prevent its lu'i ng jilunderi'd a 
second time by the Tarentines. Subsequently it sank so 
low, that after llic Jlannlbalittn war a Latin colony was 
established there; but this colony was (*(|U;tlly unfortunate, 
for during the \vur of SpartacuB it was ra/ed to the ground, 
as vfc see from the fragunuits of Cicero’s speccli for 'Jhdlius, 
recently discovered by A. Mai. 

The next place is CuOTON, which, according to tradition, 
was founded shortly after Sybaris. There exist very con- 
tradictory accounts about this town, and it is <liilicult to 
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discover any connection among them. Ilcyne has written 
several essays on all the towns of Magna Oraecia; he ought 
not to be undervalued, but nearly all his works were written 
in too great a hurry; he had overburdened himself with 
official business and his own undertakings, and it is melan- 
choly to see how a man of such truly beautiful talents docs 
not rise above mediocrity in his writings. On the whole, 
he has only produced imperfect works; if he had concen- 
trated himself more, if he had been willing to do less, and 
if he liad not been possessed by an unfortunate ttoXu* 
irpar/iJLocrvvr), he would certainly have acquired a groat and 
lasting re])utation. Tlic b(‘St intentions in such a case arc 
of no avail; [iostcrity will not heed them; for it does not 
ask,^Vhat is the niiml^er of a man’s works? but, What are 
they? His fate may be described in tlic words of Scripture: 
“ lie is gone hence, and not a trace of him is left behind.” 
Ileyne also founded a seJiool which W’as bad^ though 
his followers were celebrated in Germany, as if they were 
great scholars. From it, however, men proceeded, who, 
thougli outwardly belonging to it, kept themselves inde- 
pondimt of the school, as F, A. Wolf and otliers, who are the 
real r<‘storers ol tl\e sound philology which is now flourish- 
ing. Ih'yiic’s I'ssays are pleasant to read; but he who is 
familiar with their Hubjecis, sees before him a man who does 
not take iIk* trouble to examine things, who is satisfied with 
vague conceptions, and shows the greatest indillercncc as to 
what is possible and what is not; it is only now and then 
that a bright idea reminds us nf his original talent. But, 
notwithstanding all this, fleyne’s essays ought not to be left 
unread. Very dilferent is the ease of Bentley, and J must 
strongly recommend to you every tiling he has writkm on 
similar subjects. 

■riioro is -rent .lillioulty in ihc tradition about Croton 
ucoording to wl.idi it was so powerful that it became inso- 
lent, and attempted to sul.duc tbe l.ocrians; the Locrians 
however, it is «ud, owino to the iavour of the gods, who 
took pity on the oppressed, gained quite au unexpected and 
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glorious victory over them. Hereupon, tradition says, tlic 
Crotonlats renounced war and lived in effeminacy, until Py- 
thagoras appeared among them, and by a new religion which 
he taught, and by new ordinances, introduced a fresh spirit 
and improved manners among them. Yet here again the 
mystery is, how, during that very period of moral debase- 
ment, the Crotoniats could stand in the same relation to 
Sybaris, as tliat in which Locri stood to Croton. One might 
be inclined to place the battle on the Sagra, according to 
Justin and other indications, between Olympiad 70 and 80; 
and I myself formerly entertained tliis opinion; but after 
the discovery of the “ Excerpta de Sententiis ” from Dio- 
dorus and Polybius, it cannot be doubted that the ancients 
placed it in Olymp. 50. From this, then, it follows, that the 
stories of their insolence, cftemiuacy, anil moral debasement, 
must be regarilod as mere ai'bitravy inventions. Although 
no such exaggerated mimbcrs arc mentioned in the case of 
Croton as in that of Sybaris, yet 100,000 armed men are 
said to liave been arrayed against the Locriuns on the Sagra, 
and the circumference of lh<‘ city is said to have been 
twelve Koman miles; Eivy, who no doubt took tlie account 
from Polybius, states it to have been 100 sbulia, and tins 
does not a]>pear fabulous. The greatness of (h’oton belongs 
to an early period, but afterwards ils power must Iiave suids. 
in conscijuence of circumstances which are unknown to 
u»s. IVaces of internal commotions occur in the well-known 
account of the persecution of the Pytliagoreans. 'I'his sect 
went hand in hand with the aristocracy ; its downfall was 
connected witli the development of democracy, and was 
not so much the consequencfi of its religious as of its 
political characU^r. This accounts for the fact, tliat (Jrotun 
had already ceased to be a powerful state, when, according 
to Diodorus, Magna Graecia becomi^s prominent in history, 
tliat is, about the time of th<‘ foundation of Thurii. When 
the lAicanians were spreading far and widl^, and Thurii 
received its fatal blow at Laos, the ('rotoniats arc 
not mentioned wiili any degree of distinction, but arc 
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treated like the inhabitants of the other cantons of that 
country. But if it had been a town of small extent, 
Dionysius the elder would not have been so anxious to gain 
possession of it; he besieged and conquered it in a noc- 
turnal surprise, by attacking it on a side where it was 
believed to be almost inaccessible. This capture of Croton, 
which Diodorus strangely says nothing about, must have 
been very destructive in its effects upon the place. Dio- 
nysius, it is true, afterwards quitted it, and it recovered its 
independence, but thenceforth its fate was always very 
deplorable. Croton was obliged to submit to Alexander of 
Kpirus, though he inflicted no injury upon it; but Aga- 
thocles,in his undertaking against Corcyra, besieged it in pas- 
sing; the town was then governed by the tyrant Menecrates, 
whom Agathoclcs deceived by pretending that he was 
anxious to form connections with him; but he then suddenly 
changed tlie course ofhis fleet which was bound for Corcyra, 
and having landed at Croton, captured the town. Not 
quite twenty-dve years later, in A. u. 450, the Romans 
under I*. Cornelius Rudnus took it by assault ; and this 
eatastrophi', as we see from Livy^s account of the Ilannibalian 
war, e()m]detely broke its power. It now slirunk together 
witliiu its ancient circumfcnmce in tlie sunic manner as e.g., 
risa, or Leyden, whieli once luul K){),(H)() inhabitants, while 
at pres(‘nt it lias only :^0,0(K). When a person walks on 
t!ie ramparts of Lisa, he s(‘es the modern town concentrated 
in th(‘ centre ol its ancient eireumieronce. Lisa is at present 
as doolati' as many an eastern city, such as, e. g., Basra or 
Ispahan; sudi also was the couditiou of Rome in the middle 
ag('s, cs]H‘ciully during tlie time uheii the p(q^es resided at 
Avignon. The arx of (’roton was situated in the centre 
of the tv>wn, and around it a few liou^es were still staiidhvr: 
nil the r(‘sr had become clianged Into tields. In the Ilanni- 
halian wav, tlie LnUtians t(M)k the town and demanded of 
the iuh.ihilants to shave it with them, hut the Crotoniats 
preferred (‘migrating to lixing tugcil.,r ulih tliom. The 
Bruttians then estahlbhed u e<'lonv thde, hut after the 
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conclusion of the war they were expelled by tlie Romans, 
who now sent a colony thither ; but this was not very 
successful either. At present Croton is a little country- 
town. 

It is remarkable that, considering tlie importance of the 
cities of Magna Graccia, so few monuments of antiquity are 
found in all of them : there are cameos and coins of Taren- 
tum, but few statues. 

In the neiglibourliood of Croton there was a temple of 
Juno Lacinia on the Laciniari promontory. This pi'omon“ 
tory on the one side, and the lapyglau on tlie other, inclose 
the gulf of Tarentiiin. Lacinia is generally taken as a 
proper name of Juno, and from it the name of the pro- 
montory is derived; but this is incorrect: the adjective is 
an ethnic name, and Juno Lacinia and Acra Lacinia are 
nothing else but Juno ami the Acra of the Lacinii, that 
is, the Latini, in the sense in which all the Polasglan Italiols 
arc so called. According to tlie most aiitlientic accounts, 
this temple of Juno Lacinia. is more ancieui than the (L’cek 
settlements on those coasts; in the remotest tiim\s it was 
the coiriinou saiietuary oi’ tlu' Oenotrian.'-’, and afterwards it 
passed into tlie hands of the Crotoniais. iJuring tlie })eriod of 
Croton’s greatness it was extremely rich, and traces of its 
wi'alth existed as late as tln^ llannihalian war; hut in llie 
<’oiuse of this war it was j>ro(am,‘(l and pliindere<l liy the 
Uomans. llannilial liad his head-quarteis lher<* for a lung 
time, and oaused a largt* tahhu, eontaining a history oi‘ his 
own ex[T(l>its in the (ircok and runic languages, to be set 
u[> in the tem]>lo. How valuable wtnild sueli a doeument 
be, if i| A'ore preservei!! { shall pass ov('r thf small places 
south of tlie Lacinian promontory, ami [noeeed to — 

GaulON or (-AUnoNiA, a small Acliuean town, which 
liad a common diet with the other jiluces. 

Loom, was prol>ably not a ivA Greek colony, but a llellen- 
ized plat'c.’ If f.ocri was a Greek colony, this fact, too, would 
-liow, wliat is everywla-nj prohahle from tlieir vi ry situation, 
that the t ‘zuliaii (iO<’naiis and those vrepau EvfjiuaK once 
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belonged to each other, and that they were torn asunder only 
by the immigration of the Dolopians ; and that accordingly 
they were a much larger people. We must, therefore, be 
on our guard not to blame Virgil, as he has been blamed 
for calling the Locrians Narycii, People say, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Locrians should have been called Narycii^ 
as mount Naryx was situated opposite Euboea, while the 
Italian Locrians were descended from the Ozolian Locrians 
(according to Strabo). Virgil did not conceive the Locrians 
08 divided, but as one unbroken race, extending from the 
Corinthian to the Eubocan sea. The Locrians in Italy are 
called *E 7 n^€<l>vpioi, that is, eVl Ze(j>vpm^ on the promon- 
tory of Zephyrium. Hitherto the traditions about these Lo- 
crians have been a curious puzzle. The ancient excerpts from 
the twelfth book of Polybius contain traces of a great con- 
troversy of Timacus, who is raving against Aristotle on 
account of what he luid said about the origin of the Lo- 
crians. But wliut Aristotle actually had said, is not men- 
tioned by the epitoinizer, and it could only be guessed that 
he hud derived their origin from slaves. Besides this, 
there was a passage of Dionysius Periegeta, in which lie 
says ol the Locrians ar<f)€Tcpy<; fjLCxpevTe^ avdacrai^y on 
which the passage of the scholiast is incomplete. But from 
the new “ Excerpta do Sententiis,” the whole matter has 
beconu' clear. Aristotle relates tlic following tradition. 
In the first Mt'sseulan war, the Locrians furnished the Spar- 
tans with auxiliaries, and all tlieir men capable of bearing 
arms had taken the field. During their absolve, their 
wives and daughters led a licentious life with their servants; 
and from fear of their returning masters, the sciwants with 
their concubines emigrated. Tlinaeus in saying that this 
story sounds fabulous, made easy game of Aristotle, if he 
supposed that Aristotle believed it to be true; but I would 
undertake to answer for it that Aristotle did not give the 
story as a real historhud tradition, but that lie mentioned it 
only as a legend of the Locrians. He nv> doubt asserted 
that the Italian Loerians were not a colony of the Greek 
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Locrians, and that, if they were Locrians, they were so only 
through the women. Timaeus might easily have investi- 
gated the matter; but his object was only to find fault with 
Aristotle. But such disgraceful conduct always receives 
its punishment in due time, and Polybius has prepared it for 
him. If here, as everywhere else, we put aside the mythical 
story, we find that the foundation of the Locrian state in 
Italy belongs to the period of the decay of the constitution 
of the gentes^ when in various places illegitimate marriages 
between the ancient families and the gave rise to a 
mixed race, whicli became dangerous to the aristocracy, and 
was, therefore, obliged to emigrate. The same fact forms 
the basis of the story about Phalanthus and the Pnrthenii. 

But whatever may have been the origin of the Locrians, 
they bore in ancient times a very respectable character, 
for they defeated the Crotoniats in the battle on the Sagra. 
The Greek proverb aXrjdmrepa rfov ini Sdyp(} must pro- 
bably not be taken quite Uterally, at least, not in our 
narrative, in which it is said that the Dioscuri decided the 
issue of the contest. In like maimer, St. James is said to 
have appeared on a white charger in the army of Perdinand 
Cortez: a distinguished olUcer, wlio liud been present at 
every j^oint of tlui battle and seen notliing, got himself out 
of tlic dilliculty by saying, that he bad not been worthy t(» 
bclndd the saint. Sucli, also, may Iiave been the case with 
the Dioscuri in the battle on the Sagra. At all events, 
however, the Locrians, through that battle, secured their 
independence, and for a period of 150 years tliereafter, they 
lived in happy prosperity, which wasdisturl)c<l by Dionysius, 
who endeavoured to gain inlluunco in tlic Greek towns of 
Italy by marrying a citizen of one of them. A Uhegine 
maiden being refused to him, he took a I.ocrian for his wife. 
For tills reason Locri was greatly favoured; but after 
Dionysius^ death, his son, on being obliged to withdraw 
from Sicily, betook himself to Locri, whore he raged like a 
Nero or an Elagahalus. When, afterwards, he was forced 
to return to Sicily, the Locrians took vengeance on his 
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family, and then had to sustain a siege, during which, there 
being no hope of pardon, they offered a most vigorous 
resistance, and risked their all upon it. Their territory 
fell into the hands of the Bruttians, but in the war of 
Pyrrhus, Locri was still a considerable state. On that 
occasion, however, they acted an unworthy part : they first 
rcciucsted the Romans to send them a garrison against the 
Bruttians, and then betrayed it into the hands of Pyrrhus. 
After this, Pyrrhus placed a garrison of Italicans and Brut- 
tians there, who again betrayed the town to the Romans. 
Sixty years later, the Locrians delivered up a Roman 
garrison into the hands of Hannibal: they then repented of 
their treachery — a fickleness which often occurs among the 
(h’eeks — and again opened their gates to the Romans. But 
this last act was not set down to their credit, for Q. Plcminius, 
wh<i was left behind there by Scipio with a garrison, con- 
ducted lilmself like the commanders of the troops of the 
League during the thirty years’ war, like Colonel Ilatzfeld 
at Kustock, and as the Imperial commanders in general, 
with their Croats, eondueted themselves in Germany. Ple- 


minius tnaiU^l the town as if it liad been taken by the 
sword; at kaigth, liuwever, tlie Locrians succeeded in 
inducing the Roman senate to inUn leve, and to jiunisli the 
oiVemler; tlu' account of his eondiiet gives us some idea of 
tlu‘ lutniuer in which war was carried on in those times. 
Tlie town conlluiK’d lo exist after these events, but was 
ijuite insignificant; its giv:it(‘st importance consisted in a 


temph' of IVosevpiiU' wiili a ricli treasury. Lyrrlins had 
])lun(leroil the sanctuary, Init IxMiig waviKvl hy visions in a 
dream, lie n'storcd tlu‘ treasures 0. Plemiiiius afterwards 
]>lun(hM‘cd it more oirccluallv. 


d'lu' in>xt town, llnratiiTM, was a llialcidlan eolony, of 
a mneli more reccuit date than tlu* otlua’s, heiiu'^ founded 
alhuit 01ym[). oO. Luring the ])erio<l when it was the 
residence of Anaxilaus, it wa> a [u^werful city. At the time 
oftlie SlciH.inexjX-.lition, hMu-gium. like ail tV.eotlicr Clialci- 
dian towns, was allic<l with Atluauv. dht' Klioglues refused 
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to give one of their daughters in marriage to Dionysius, and 
were injudicious enough to insult him, by saying that they 
had no other girl suited to him except the daughter of the 
hangman, which was the most offensive thing they could 
have done. At the time when Corsica was still independent, 
no Corsican ever took the office of hangman, but from 
hatred of Genoa, the Corsicans always appointed a Genoese. 
Dionysius laid siege to the town, and the Rhegines 
defended themselves with the courage of lionvS, but were 
overpowered ; and their fate was terrible. But the situation 
of the town is so fortunate, that a town will always exist 
there in spite of earthquakes and otlier ravages. A hundred 
years later, Ehegium was, if possible, still more unfortunate. 
In the war of Pyrrhus, a Campanian legion, at the re- 
quest of tlic Ithcgincs tlicnif elves, was sent tlierc by tlic 
Uoiuans, for the purpose of cutting olf the commnnuaition 
between Pyrrhus and llie l^Inmortines in Sicily. lUit this 
garrison, under the command (if Decius el ubellius, massacred 
tile male inhabitants, and t<iok ]V)>s{‘ssinn nftlKar wives and 
cbildren. At tlic conduMoti of tla' war, tlie Romans look 
the town by forco, and tlie dOO survivors of tin* •^1,000 wbo 
bad composed the Canijiaiiian h‘gion, were iH'la.'adetl in tlie 
Forum at Roime The surviving Rbegines W(‘re tlieii cidled 
together, and tiielr t,enit()ry wiTs restored to tliem, ll('nc(‘- 
forth, Rlu'glum renuiliied a j^rospenuis lidle (‘ominercial 
town, and ex[)erienccd no birther misforlum'S. 

a eijlonyof Locri, vvas taken and destroyed 
l.>y tin*- Ih'uttians, and tlien rebiuit l>y tla* ( ’aribaglnians, 
wbicb is llic only instance of a Fartlaiginian town in Italy. 
During the latter pcru>d (d ^Vgatboelcs, aial shortly before 
the war with Pyrrbu;-, tlie linittians seem again to liave 
been masters C)f the [>lace. Afterwards the iiomans es- 
tablished a colony there, undeT the namti of Viho Valentin, 
Proceeding along the C(jast in a northern direction, wc 
come to La 08 , on the line which sidjsequontly formed the 
frontier between hucaiiia and l>ruttium. It was a colony of 
Svbaris, and is celebrated on account of tlie defeat sustained 
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by the united towns of Magna Graecia, especially Ihurii, 
against the Lucanians, who wanted to relieve the town from 
a siege. At that time, the Lucanians had already extended 
themselves along the coast, and Posidonia was their first 
conquest. 

Pyxus or Buxentum, between Laos and Posidonia, 
was founded by the Rhegines at the time of Anaxilaus and 
Micythus, who were contemporaries of Darius Hystaspis. 
There can be no doubt that it was afterwards taken by the 
Lucanians, but it was snatched from them by the Romans, 
who surrendered it to the Campanians at the settlement 
they made with them, whence Buxentum is afterwards 
mentioned among the Campanian towns. After the Hanni- 
balian w'ar, the Romans cstablislied a colony there. 

Klka or Velia, a town which preserved its, Greek 
character in a wonderful manner, was situated not far from 
Buxentum. It was a colony of the Phocaeans, establislicd 
in the reign of Gyrus, after they had in vain endeavoured 
to form a settlement in Corsica (Olyinj). 60 ). In the history 
of literature, Kleii is remarkable for the great and profound 
jdiilosoihers who formed tlie Eloatlc school. As AmaUi, 
tliough surrounded by Lombard armies, preserved its pure 
Italian and Roman ehuracter, so Kleu remained a Greek 
place down to tlie latest times, 'fhe father of the ])oet 
Stiitlus was a Greek of Klea, and Statius’ Graia SM> is 
nothing else than Klea, as MarkUiud has shown; some per- 
sons have strangely referred it to ICplrus, aiid some peihaps 
do so still. I^lea was ulliod with l\h)me, and was lionoured 
and distinguished by her. It i)erished at a time which can 
no longer be delined, in consequence of the ravages of 
barbarians. 

Posidonia or Paestum was the most powerful amoiur 
the Greek cities on that coast. 'I'he phioo still has tlie most 
beautiful Greek ruins in all Italy, and three ancient temples 
are i>roscrvod there in tolerable completeness; before the 
first half of the oiglUeonth coiiturv, tlu'v were not known 
at all, (or they were not deseovered till IToO. The cause 
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of this may have been the circumstance, that they are 
situated in a very pestilential and deserted district; but at 
present they are known to everybody. The ruins belong 
to the ancient Greek period, when Posidonia was still 
powerful. There have also been found great numbers of coins 
of a very ancient style, resembling those of Sybaris, which 
arc at least as old as the sixtieth Olympiad, and pcrluips 
even older. Posidonia was conquered by the Lucanians, 
though it is unknown at what time, and it remained under 
their dominion until the war of Pyrrhus, wlien the Romans 
established a colony there under tlie name of Paosturn. 
Tlic fact, that previously the Imcanians had a colony there, 
is clear from the account of Aristoxenus, in Athcnacus, about 
an annual festival which the inhabitants celebrated quite in 
the ancient Greek fashion, ami at wliiclj they, among other 
things, complained of their losing their Greek churaeter 
and peculiarities, and of their becoming barbarians in 
eonseciucncc of their being ruled ov(U‘ by barbarians. 
Athcnacus Indeed mentions the Jh)man3 as tivm’ rulers, 
Imt lie is either mistaken in the name, or the book wbieb 
he quotes was not by Aristoxenus, but a pseudrph/rnphon^ 
wbieli is certainly jiossiblc. It is intori'sting on this occa- 
sion to become aequaintcil with tlie nature of th<‘ colonies, 
and with the manner in which a mjw ruling class of men 
establisli tlicmselves among the j)e<)pl(‘, introducing tlieir 
language and manners to .sucli an extent as to cau.^c the 
nationality of the ancient inhabitants to disappear. TIkj 
most striking <?xample of this jihenumenon is tlie didhsion 
of the language and manners of tlie Arabs over the Ka.st 
and Africa: all tlic languages which were previously spoken 
tlicrc, Greek, Latin, Egyptian, and Syriac, having given 
way to the Arabic. In like manner, the Turkish language 
has become predominant in Armenia and llyrcanla. This 
accounts for the fact, that, although the Arab immigration 
into Spain was not very numerous in comparison with the 
ancient inhabitants, yet when in the thirteenth century 
Andalusia was re-conquered by the Christians, the people 
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Spoke nothing but Arabic. The Ommayad khallfs had in- 
troduced the Arabic language by putting to death any one 
refusing to adopt it. The term colony, therefore, is very 
vague: we generally imagine that the colonists constitute 
the real body of the people; but this is not so, for the 
colony only furnishes the form. 1 very well remember, 
that about thirty-five years ago, when I read that account 
of Aristoxenus, the matter appeared to me strange; but the 
mixture of the two nationalities clears up everything. 


Etkuiua. 

Etruria is in every respe(‘t a Iiighly important and in- 
teresting country, and in ancient history it is at tlie same 
time greati and p()\v('rrii! ; it derives a particular interest 
from the llict of its being the nioth(;r country of the modern 
Tuscans, a people on whom all tlic lionour of Italy, in regard 
to intellectual and artistic grcatiu'ss, rested during the 
initldle agc'S no less than in modern times, just as the honour 
of (Ircece rested on Athens. In the whole range of modern 
history tliere is not a ju'ople, wliicli is so strongly marked 
with the antique charact('r ns the Florentines; tlicy possess 
nil the great qualities of the Athenians, without their light- 
hcadedness. 'fhey also have been too severely judged of; 
I do not, indeed, iikmu to say that they are faultless, but 
they are, in spite of any faults, deserving of the highest 
respect, A man who is llimiliar with the old Italian litera- 
ture and history, cannot but feel the greatest affection and 
attachment to luscany, and tliis nHoction and attachpient 
are unconsciously tninsforrod to the ancestors of the modern 
Tuscans. But the great renown enjoyed by the ancient 
Etruscans is not owing, to this, but rather to the irresistible 
charm with which man is drawn towards tliat whicli is 
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mysterious and enigmatical. We can, indeed, see that 
the Etruscans were a very remarkable people, and that in 
regard to the fine arts, they occupy, next to the Greeks, 
the highest rank in antiquit}'; yet so many monuments 
and inscriptions of this same people are perfect mysteries 
to us; inscriptions exist in great numbers, but are alto- 
gether inexplicable. All the statements of tlic ancients 
about the Etruscans arc full of contradiction. 'Fhe dilHculties 
have been increased by tlie opinion which has been es- 
tablished for a long time, that the Koinaiis derived the 
greater part of their institutions and tliaracter irom tin? 
Etruscans, an opinion which formerly I also entertained. 
But 1 have given it up, and in the second edition of my 
Roman History I liavo lionestly stato<l my reasons. The 
cause of the great confusion among tin' ancients about 
them is the supposition that tla* Ktnis(*ans and Tyr- 
rhenians were the same ]>co])lo. 1 hiive ^lM)W^ In my 

history that the Greeks, wbo are hero onr i>nly authorities, 
as wo have no otlier statements, called the dyrrliciiitins 
Pelasgians, and 'ryrrlienians exist('(l ni>l only on the coa>ts 
of Etruria, ])ut oecupic'd tlie whole coast of Italy down to 
the Ocnotrian frontier, before tlie Ausoiiians Kubdue<l tliose 
districts, Bcdng l\.*!a.sgiaiis, tlie 'ryiTlieniaus, nccorcling to 
the views of the Greeks^ wcr(‘ of tlie same race as the 
ancient Aleonians in Ly(?Ha, as the inhabitants of J.emnos 
and the islands luair the Hellespont, and as the occuiiaiits 
of the neighbouring coasts. Hence ab.o the tradition about 
the connection bt'twecn the two. 'iln'se original inhabit- 
ants of Etruria, from Jmna UvS far as the Tiber, were then 
overpowered by a ualloii invading Italy from nortliern 
Europe, just aswe liave seen in the case of lluGllyriaiis; Greek 
historians afterwards called the conquerors Tyrrhenians, 
partly because a large proportion of tlie population of Etruria 
actually was Tyrrhenian, and partly because the whole 
country bore the name Tyrrhenia. In like manner the Engl Ish 
arc called Britons, and the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru 
Mexicans and Peruvians; and in the same way the Greeks 
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applied the name Oacans to th^ Sabellians inhabiting 
Lucania and Samnium, although the Oscans were the subjects 
and the Sabellians the ruling people. As the conquerors 
have often entirely changed the language of the conquered 
people (the coins of Posidonia, when in the end it had 
become Eoman, have Latin inscriptions in Latin characters), 
so the language of the Tyrrhenians, under the dominion of 
the Etruscans, gave way to the language of the rulers; and 
hence we cannot be surprised at finding on Etruscan 
monuments none but the mysterious Etruscan language. 
I mentioned before the Mexicans as an illustration: the 
Spaniards who conquered Mexico amounted only to a few 
thousands, while the country they subdued contained many 
millions of inhabitants. The latter, it is true, were extir- 
pated by inhuman cruelty, epidemics, and the like; but still 
the fact of the Spanish language having become quite uni- 
versal there remains a remarkable phenomenon. The Spanish 
colonists had scarcely any women with them, and accord- 
ingly took native Mexican women for their wives, whence 
wc might expect to find the Spanish language would have 
disappeared all the more naturally and easily. It is a foolish 
opinion to believe that the depopulation of Spain was the 
consequence of the emigration to the provinces in America; 
for the number of emigrants to the new world was on the 
whole but small. Granting that*in the course of time a 
few hundred thousand emigrated, the men who arrived 
there entirely without families, exercised such an influence 
upon the language of millions, that at present not a man 
in the city of Mexico speaks Mexican, and the native 
language exists only in the remotest districts; the common- 
est Indian speaks Spanish. There are even large provinces 
in New Spain where the ancient language h.as entirely 
disappeared, without its being possible to show that any 
considerable immigrations ever took place. In the Baltic 
provinces of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, whore the 
ruling families have always remained the same, where the 
nobility consists for the most part of Wendish families, and 
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where the Germans have never appeared as conquerors, 
* the Wendish language is entirely lost, merely because the 
intrbduction of Christianity from Germany was in the 
course of a few centuries followed by the German language. 
The ancient Tyrrhenian language may, even before the 
conquest, have become unsettled and shifting, siS the Um- 
brians occupied the interior of the country while the 
Tyrrhenians inhabited the coasts. 

The inquiries into the Etruscan language have hitherto 
yielded no results at all; all the alleged explanations by 
Mazzochi, Passeri, and Lanzi are mere delusions. I must 
direct your particular attention to the incredibly small com- 
pass of what is commonly called learning. Common sense 
has often been most disgracefully trampled under foot, and 
intuitive truth has been overlooked and disregarded ; and 
this lias been the Ciise more particularly in thtf inquiries 
about the ancient Italian languages. People have been 
extremely anxious to discover the Etruscan language, and 
who should not be so? I would readily give a considerable 
part of my property as a prize to any tuic wlio should dis- 
cover it; an entirely new light would thereby bo thrown 
upon the character of the nations of Italy. But desirable as 
this object is, it docs not follow that it is attainable; it is de- 
plorable, however, if people assume it to be attainable without 
examining as to wliother tluj ineihod they adopt be the 
correct one. Passeri and Lanzi onjt)y quite an undeserved 
reputation; they have treated the ancient Italian languages 
of the Etruscans and Umbrians in quite a disgracclul man- 
ner; and I have many years ago expressed my indignation 
at the absurdity with which the impiivy is pursued. Lanzi 
assumes that Etruscans and Tyrrlicnians are the same, — a 
fact whicli has never been doubted — that Tyrrhenians are 
Pelasgians, and that Pelasgians are aucioit Greeks: he then 
proceeds, without having any general principle to guide 
him, to interpret words merely according to some remote 
resemblance in sound to Greek or Latin words, and by this 
process he elicits a sense which is no better tlian if it had 
VOL. II. I* 
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been his object to make the whole inquiry ridiculous. Any 
one who has a taste for Greek must reject such trash with 
the greatest indignation. There are only a very few words 
the meaning of which can be guessed: on all the tomb- 
stones we read nvU ril followed by a number (the Etruscan 
and Roman numbers are the same), whence we may suppose 
these two words to mean vixit mnos; sometimes we find ril 
alone, which may accordingly mean “ year.” It is possible 
that thcwordls indeclinable, and itmayeven be imagined that 
all nouns in Etruscan, as in many eastern languages, are in- 
declinable. Now Lanzi, not being able to find a similar 
word in Greek or Latin, objects to the interpretation of 
these words which alone are known ; and he connects avil, 
wliich probably signifies rixit, with the Greek almv, though 
he would prefer a word with a stronger resemblance. On 
several works of art we find the word twee added to a 


name, which ’he interprets eVoiet, and I will let this pass; 
but he adds that turce is nothing but the contracted to epfe, 
that is, ToSp^e. Such things have found admirers, and 
even in Germany ! I feel no inclination to speculate where 
I do not stand on firm ground; but it certainly is much 
more probable, that ce is the termination of the noun, like 
us in Latin; and accordingly I say “ twee may be the same 
as Tuscus, for r and s are very often interchanged.” In the 
fiftceiith century, a number of bronze tables were found at 
Gubbio in Umbria, with inscriptions partly in Etruscan and 
partly in L.atm characters, but in an unknown lano-uage: 
who knows what these tables contain ! A man with the 
acuity of divination possessed by Champollion might per- 
haps be able to explain the language, but it requires a full 
consciousness of the analogy of languages; this is the onlv 
way in which it might be made out, but it is impossible to 
.xpkm .1 by ,wu. Tho like Pa^seri, have 

cc^M o„ ,l.a that 4a Elruaa.n, „era har,I„, 

4a„ n,o»u aonl.,„ all kin* on 2 

preninn. they ta ..UanpM to tan*K 4a ““ 
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a truly revolting impertinence: you can scarcely form an 
idea of this kind of nonsense. 1 say this because I have been 
described as wanting in modesty by people who no doubt may 
have been extremely modest all their lives; and the remark 
has been added, that I had not read the productions of those 
inquirers. But I have read Lanzi's work, and deliberately 
declare that it is thoroughly bad. Lanzi was a man of 
talent and acuteness, but completely ignorant of Greek lite- 
rature, and he had but a poor knowledge of Latin. He was an 
encyclopaedist, who undertook much, but finished only half 
of what he undertook. I have here expressed my conviction 
with the fullest confidence, that it is not only my conviction, 
but the pure truth. Jt is possible that a resemblance may be 
discovered between the Etruscan and the Ligurian language. 

The ancients were far less concerned about the Etruscans 
than the moderns; they took indeed an interest in tliem, but 
did not enter deeply into the inquiry about thffitn; and it may 
be that they were prevented by their utter ignorance of the 
Etruscan language. Herodotus relates that the Etruscans 
were a Lydian colony, a statement which has been correctly 
refuted even by Dionysius, who says that Xanthus the 
Lydian did not say anything about it; that the Lydians did 
not bear the slightest resemblance to the Etruscans in lan- 
guage, customs, manners, or religion ; and that there existed 
no traditions about such a colony either among the Lydians 
or among the Etruscans. Herodotus had heard, that Tyr- 
rhenians existed in Italy as well as in Lydia (where, how- 
ever, the Meonians, and not the entirely foreign Lydians, 
were Tyrrh|pians) ; his idea of a colony was a mere inference 
from his knowledge that the Tyrrhenians and Meonians 
were nations of the same race. But Tyrrheni and Tusciare 
the same words, and so are Tyrrheni, Turini, Turni; Tus- 
culum is nothing but the town of the Tyrrheni; Etrusci and 
Tusci, however, are different, and the name Tusci was after- 
wards transferred to the Etrusci. The native name of the 
Etruscans was Basena. Previously to the Gallic conquest, 
the same Etruscan nation was also established in the plains 

r 2 
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of Lombardy ; and, according to Livy, all the tribes about the 
river Padus, such as the Raeti and others belonged to it. 
It is, moreover, quite in accordance with all analogy to sup- 
pose that the nation had come down from the Alps in conse- 
quence of commotions in the north. Here we must also 
bear in mind the other tradition which states that, before the 
time of the Etruscans, the Umbrians dwelt in Etruria, and 
that 300 Umbrian towns were destroyed by the invading 
Etruscans. Iso importance can be attached to the number 
300, which is only a multiple of 3 ; 3, 30, 300, and 600, all 
signify only “ very many,” and in other circumstances the 
same might be expressed by 4, 16, 64, etc. I am persuaded 
that the time is not far distant (it may have arrived already), 
when no man will think of quoting the statement of Hero- 
dotus about the Lydian origin of the Tyrrhenians as an 
authority against other opinions. Iwcrything which, after 
the lapse of hllndreds or thousands of years, has to be made 
out by reason and argument meets with opposition, and this 
is in aoxiordanee witli nature; nay, it is good that it is so, 
as it imi)()ses upon us tlie duty to give to our doctrines 
the greatest possible distinctn(*ss, and to expound them so 
clearly as to make them intelligible to all. 

It is well-known that Etruria, south of the Apennines, 
contained twelve ruling towns, to which the others were 
subject. We must not, however, suppose that there existed 
no more than twedve places deserving the name of towns, 
but they were t\vel\(* sovereign cities, and all the others 
wore dependent upon them. This fact is certain and beyond 
all doubt. 'riu'V w*mv all situated within the district from 
the Apennines about Luna and the Tiber. "^But which 
of the l':trus(*au towns tiny were, is quite a different 
(piestion; some of them are certain, others can be named 
only with probability, while others, again, can only be 
guessed. Descending from the north, we find the followincr 
towns, wliieh Livy, in his account of the second Punic 
war, distinctly affirms, wore ruling cities: Volaterrae, 
Populouia, Ruscllae, and Tarquinii; and in the interior,' 
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Arretium, Perusia, Caere and Clusium. Four accordingly 
are wanting, either because they had perished, or because 
they had ceased to belong to the Etruscan nation. Veil and 
Vulsinil had been destroyed, and Capena had become a 
Roman municipium. But whether Capena ever was one 
of the sovereign cities, may seem doubtful. All these 
relations belong to so remote a period, and the notices we 
have of them in the ancient authora are so vague, that we 
must be extremely cautious. Tiic case of Cortona is parti- 
cularly doubtful. Livy, near the close of the first decad,* 
mentions it as an Etruscan town; but at the time of tlie 
second Punic war he docs not name it among those which 
distiuguislicd themselves by the support they gave to Scipio. 
Herodotus, in speaking of liis own time, says that Cortona* 
was inhabited by Pelasgians who were foreign to the Tyr- 
rhenians, that is, to the Etruscans and Ombricans. This is a 

* 

great mystery, which it is Impossible to solve with any 
degree of certainty. Had f'ortona become Etruscan in the 
middle of the fifth century, while during the first half of 
the fourth it was still Tyrrhenian? or did Herodotus 
transfer to his own time that whi(;h Avns correctly applica- 
ble only to an earlier period? DilForent conjectures may 
ho entertained as to why it is not mentioned in the second 
Punic war ; Livy elLlior forgot it, or the town had, perhaps, 
not been included in th<j general peace which the Etruscans 
conelu<lcd with the Romans at the time of the war with 
Pyrrhus; it is possible also that it may have concluded a 
separate peace, or that it had been concpicred. For the 
books of Livy and Dionysius, containing the account of that 
period, are lost, and the brief extracts furnish no satisfactory 
information. VVe may, therefore, have recourse to several 
modes of explanation, but wc must be cautious and not 
regard as certain what is merely possible. 

One or two places at the least, therefore, are still wanting. 
On the coast we find Cossa, a large town, the walls of 
which still exist, and show that the place was strongly 
* ix,37. * llisl.of Romef vol.i.p.34, uoto 80, 
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fortified. But it is called Cossa Volcientium, whence it is 
probable that it was no more Etruscan than Faleni, which, 
geographically speaking, likewise belonged to Etruria. 
We may, however, take it almost for certain that Faesulae, 
situated beyond Florence, was one of the twelve towns. 
It is not indeed mentioned in the history of the wars with 
the Romans, that is, in the ninth and tenth books of Livy; 
but we can draw no inference from this, as the eleventh and 
twelfth books are wanting. From these last we should 
have learned, whether at that period it was one of the 
Etruscan towns or not. 

In a physical point of view, Etruria may be divided Into 
three parts. The central portion is formed by the main 
stock of the Apennines, both those in the neighbourhood 
of Siena and those in the north of the river Arno, for they 
belong together, having been separated only by the hand 
of man to make an opening for letting the Arno pass 
through. This part comprises the whole of the Apennines, 
which now separate Tuscany from Bologna and Romagna, 
together with the interior from the neighbourhood of Siena 
to the Roman towns of Aquapendente and Viterbo. This 
range of mountains contains indeed many beautiful valleys, 
but in some parts there are none, and on the frontiers of 
Tuscany and Bologna tlie country consists of rough, wild 
and inhospitable mountains, which at present have scarcely 
any wood nt all; in ancient times it was different, for thick 
forests appear to have existed at least on the frontiers of 
Etruria and the country of the Gauls. The second part 
comprises the whole territory extending below Volterra, 
the so-called Maremma, or hilly coast land. It embraced 
the whole of Suburbicaria Tuscia, the modern Patrimonio 
di. S. Pietro, a district formerly containing the towns of 
Vulsinil and Saturnia, and at present Tuscanella and others, 
and extending to the very gates of Rome. The geological 
character of this part is quite dilfercnt from that of the 
Apennines; it is of a volcanic nature, the lakes of Vulsinii, 
Bacanac, and all the others in that district are decayed 
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craters, and volcanic stones and productions of every kind 
are found there in all directions as on the opposite side of 
the Tiber. The country is at present extremely unhealthy, 
and was in all probability never quite healthy on account 
of the bad quality of the water; there seem to be really 
poisonous exhalations. In ancient times, however, im* 
portant towns existed there notwithstanding, and there was 
no doubt a corresponding degree of agriculture; at tlie 
time when Florence and Siena were flourishing republics, 
the state of the country was likewise better tlian it is now. 
It was ruined by the princes of the house of Medici, who 
made the towns responsible for the whole amount of taxes, 
as is the custom in the East; when one place was decayed, 
the others had to make up the sum among themselves. In 
some parts this system was carried so far, tliat during the 
second half of the seventeenth century, under Cosmo III., 
whole villages were ruined; and it was the greatest mis- 
fortune for the country that this Cosmo reigned for a period 
of half a century. In this manner the country became 
desolate by fiscal extortions. Wherever the population 
has once become extinct, it rarely re-appears; the emperor 
Leopold II. did every thing in his power to mend matters, 
but it was of little avail. The third part comprising the 
marshy country from the Arno as fur as the Coufidina, 
is a large and low district with many inurshes and lakes, 
extending as far as Luna and Pescia; it has quite tlie ap- 
pearance of the countries in the Xetherlauds. la tlie lime 
of llanuibal, it was one continuous marsh, but he made his 
way through it, and deceived the Romans, wlio thought it 
impossible for him to advance tlirough that morass, and 
accordingly considered themselves quite safe. We may say 
in general that the manner, in wliich the Romans at tliat 
time carried on the war, was beneatli all criticism. The 
upper Arno was formerly a lake, and near Facsulae, too, 
there was a lake, but they have been drained by making a 
passage for the waters through the Gonfalina and La’ncisa. 

I shall now proceed to give you an account of the separate 
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towns, ifientioning at once the things for which they were 
remarkable at different periods, for our time is too short 
accurately to separate the geography of the different 
periods. 


Luca. The northern part about Luca was afterwards in 
the hands of the Ligurians, and nothing is known about it 
in regard to the Etruscan period. Soon after the Hanni- 
balian war, the town was taken by the Romans who 
established a colony there, for the purpose of securing the 
possession of the country. Throughout the middle ages, 
Luca was a place of considerable importance. 

Luna, situated on the sea-coast, in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Carrara, was anciently likewise Etruscan, and of 
importance to Rome on account of its excellent harbour. 


1 he whole coast of Etruria has but few harbours, and there 
IS only one other at Populonia; but that of Luna had the 
advantage of being at once the nearest and very good. 
Before tlie Romans had formed a communication with Spain 
by land, the military communication with that country was 
kept up by means of the port of Luna; and the Romans 
had long beem masters of the greater part of Spain, before 
the communication through Gaul was opened. Luna was 
also important on account of its (juarrics of white marble, 
called mnrmor Lunmse, The Romans did not commence to 
work in marble till a very late period: before the time of 
Augustus jt was not very extensively used, and he first 
erected buildings of native marble. During Cicero’s youth 
the Romans began to employ Curystian and Numidian 
(yellow) marble m p.ivate houses, no doubt, for small 
pdlars; and in tlm time of l>o.npey, the use of foreign 
tnarblc became a httle more eonunon. But in the reign of 
AugHStus it became very general, whence marbles of everv 
kmd are found in the ruins; t'arrara marble was emploved 
m vast quantit cs, the white I’entelian was less common 

After the t, me of At^ustus, it was eustonmry to use bricks 

he mternal parts of walls, and to cover or incrustate, as the 
Italians say, the outsi.le with slabs of marble. At a later 



period of the empire this custom extended m far, that it 
became an indispensable luxury to cover the walls even of 
private houses with most costly kinds of marble. The 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine seems to have been con- 
structed of solid Carrara marble. When the Romans ad- 
vanced as far as Luna, the Etruscans were, probably, no 
longer masters of the place, but it seems to have belonged 
to the Ligurians. In the middle ages it was destroyed by 
the Saracens. 

Pisa also appeai-s to have been Etruscan, but it never 
was a sovereign city. It is regarded as a colony of Pisa 
in Elis (whence Pisae Alpheae in Virgil); but this is a 
groundless fancy, and it is an undoubted fact that Pisa was 
an ancient 'I^yrrhenian place. In the llannibalian war, it 
was an important military station to the Romans, ayHo suc- 
ceeded in remaining masters of it. Afterwards it became a 
military colony. The great importance of the place is 
manifest from the number of ruins and remains of every 
description, although the town is not often spoken of. In 
the middle ages it rose rapidly and became great at once, 
just as the gods in the Aeneid step forth from the clouds, 
without any one having anticipated tliem. In the clcvcntli 
century, when the Pisfins constructed their catlicdral with 
its baptistery and tower, Pisa must have been a city of 
gigantic power and greatness. Its inhabitants possessed a 
wonderful taste for the arts even dui’ing the darkest periods 
of the middle ages, when at Venice (I will not mention 
Rome which was quite barbarous) not the slightest trace of 
such a taste was perceptible. The Venetians, as late as the 
thirteenth century, melted down all the Greek works of art 
in bronze which they could carry away; the preservation 
of the colossal horses from Chios, in the l^iazza S. Marco, is 
almost a mere accident; the strange deliberation as to 
whether they should be melted down or not, is well known. 
For half a century afterwards the horses stood neglected in 
some shed, until civili.satioii advanced, and tlicy were set up 
in their present place. At Pisa, on the other hand, the taste 
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for the arts was so far developed that, as early as tlie eleventh 
century, the city employed an architect, probably from the 
south of France (his name is Bruschetti, as is stated in the ex- 
cellent inscriptions), to build a church, which is as magnificent 
as any structure belonging to the period of the emperors of de- 
clining Rome, or of the Byzantine rulers. The Pisans, more- 
over, carefully collected during their expeditions, especially 
at Rome, columns and other antiquities, and obtained similar 
treasures as presents from the emperors. During the twelfth 
century they collected fragments of ancient architecture, 
sculptures, and especially sarcophagi which they put toge- 
ther in their cemetery (Campo Santo); they then surrounded 
the cemetery with a wall and a portico, and thus affection- 
ately preserved the remains of antiquity. The bodies of 
men of rank were buried in these sarophagi. Such was the 
spirit in which Nicolo Pisano, a gigantic genius of the 
middle of the thirteenth century, made bas reliefs more 
beautiful than any that were produced at Rome during the 
third century of our era ; not only does he show great 
genius in invention, but also in the beauty of his sculptures. 
The civic laws of the Pisans were based upon remnants of 
the Roman law, nay, edicts of praetors, which had not been 
introduced into the Justinianean Code, w'cre preserved 
there; so that Pisa, at a later period, remained an essentially 
Roman city, though it was governed by a Lombard nobility. 
The vicissitudes of Pisa were terrible and deplorable. The 
Genoese overpowered and cruelly destroyed it: the more 
bravely and valiantly the city resisted, the more fearful was 
its destruction. Alterwards it was subdued by the Floren- 
tines. No republic ever carried the persecution of its 
subjects so Ikr as Florence carried that of the Pisans. The 
Florentines distrusted them so much, that the Pisans were 
not only excluded from all honourable offices, but were not 
allowed even within their own city to practise certain pro- 
fcssions or engage in certain trades; they were not allowed 
e.g., to embrace the professions of physicians and lawyers’ 
or to carry on a wholesale mercantile business, but they 
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were limited to the small and common trades* The conse- 
quence of this was an insurrection, but the Pisans were 
subdued^ and of the 100,000 inhabitants which Pisa had had 
during the middle ages, not more than 8,000 remained at the 
time when Cosmo de Medici entered upon the government. 
Athens was in a similar state of decay during the period 
from Alexander to the last Philip of Macedonia. 

VOLATERRAE, no doubt one of the ancient sovereign 
cities, was situated at some distance from the coast. In 
the history of the JRoman wars, it acted a very prominent 
part; and from the vigorous manner in which it supported 
Scipio, we see what a powerful place it must have been; 
but it distinguished itself more especially by the resistance 
it offered to Sulla. When the fate of the whole Marian 
party was already decided, Volaterrac still sustained a war 
for two years, and did not surrender until it was compelled 
by want of provisions. We do not know what was the fate 
of the town, but we do know the character of the con- 
queror, and may therefore presume that it was a most 
fearful one. Sulla established a military colony there, and 
deprived the inhabitants of the lVanchi.se. The ancient 
circumference of the city can still be distinctly traced : it 
occupied all the surfoce of a very considerable hill, whicli 
rises above the lower liills of an almost level and beautiful 
country. The wall clearly shows the diirercncc between 
the Pelasgo-Cyclopcan and the more artistic Etruscan mode 
of fortification. The Etruscan fortifications were constructed 
along the upper edge of a hill a.s real walls, and the sides 
of the hill below the walls were not cut precipitous; the 
Pelasgian places, on the other hand, have no walls on the 
edge of the hills, but the sides of the rock are cut down 
so as to be precipitous, and arc provided with substructions. 
Another difference consists in the fact, that the Etruscan 
walls are built of regular square blocks, forming parallelo- 
grams one perpendicularly above the other. The blocks 
are very large, and generally put together without cement, 
their edges being cut very sharp. The fortifications of 
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Volaterrao are among the most perfect* After the time of 
Sulla, or at least after that of Augustus, Volaterrae was a 
military colony. It was the birth-place of the poet Persius, 
who for this reason more than once alludes to the cir- 
cumstances of his native place, and can be understood only 
by those who are acquainted with them. The hill on 
which Volaterrae stood, consists of alabaster, in consequence 
of which many works in that material were executed there ; 
hence the sarcophagi of Volaterrae with Etruscan in- 
scriptions, are made of alabaster. During the middle ages 
the town was still very considerable; but it has decayed, 
especially through the greatness of Florence. 

The next place after Volaterrae in the south is POPULO- 
NiA, PoPULONii or PoPULONiUM, for all these forms 
occur. On h]truscan coins it is called Puplana, for the 
l^trusean alphabet has no o nor any short vowels. There 
is a statement which seems quite credible that Populonia 
was a colony of Volaterrae. In later times it was one of 
the more important Etruscan towns, and acted a prominent 
l)art in the wars against Home, of which an account is 
given in the tenth book of Eivy. It had the sovereignty 
of the neiglihouring island of Ilva or Aethalia^ a Greek 
name suggestive of its Pelasgian origin. The mountain 
of this island consists of large masses of iron, which by 
the (Jiitalanian inetliod can easily be transformed into tlie 
most excellent stt'el. The west of Europe was, to a great 
extent, provided with iron IVoiu Elba, as it was imported 
into the eastern parts from the Black Sea. The working 
of the mines of IClba, liowevcr, seems to be of a more 
recent date tliaii the composition of the Odyssey, for in this 
poem the south of Italy is provided with iron from Temose. 
The ancieuts notice it as a singular phenomenon, that the 
iron could not be smelted in Elba, and that it was necessary 
to do this on the continent; but this is a Greek absurdity, 
and an inability to comprehend things connected witli 
Oldinary life, which we not unfrequently meet with in the 
ancients. It was reported in Greece, that it was necessary 
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to transport the iron to Populonia, and the imagination of 
the Greeks immediately invented a reason. The truth is 
simply this: in later times there was a want of wood in 
Elba, and it was found cheaper to convey the iron to 
Populonia, than to import wood into Elba, for Populonia 
possessed smelting establishments. In like manner, the 
copper ore found in Cornwall is conveyed to Wales and 
smelted there. Populonia was a wealthy maritime town 
until it was destroyed by Sulla; and from that time it 
has been a heap of ruins, which were seen by Stmbo. The 
town was never restored. 

The moderns who have written on ancient geography 
are tolerably unanimous in their opinions, that Vetulo- 
NIUM was situated in the neighbourhood of Populonia. 
Dionysius mentions it as a large city, which carried on 
war against Rome, while Livy does not notice it cither 
in the first dccad, where he describes the great Etruscan 
war, or in his account of the Ilannibalian war, or in any 
other place. It must accordingly have disappeared at a 
time of which wc know nothing. There exist coins with 
Etruscan inscriptions, wliich unquestionably belong to 
V'ctulonium. In a forest near Populonia large ruins are 
found, which have been assigned to Vetulonium, but this 
is a mere conjecture, and nothing can be said with any 
(l<‘gree of certainty about the situation of the place. I 
have often thought, that it might possibly be Orviedo 
which was called Urhs vetus as early as the eiglith century. 
However, the place has entirely disappeared, and all that 
is said about it rests on mere conjecture. 

llierc now follow Kusellae and Cossa, the latter of 
which, as I have already observed, was probably not an 
Etruscan town ; at a later time it received a Latin colony. 

Tahquinii appears in our histories as an Etruscan town, 
but that in the most ancient times it was a real Tyrrhenian 
place, is attested by the tradition of its having been founded 
by Thessalians; the name Tarchon, which is mentioned as 
archegetes and is connected with Telephus, points in the 
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same direction. At the time when Tarquinii is drawn into 
the traditions about Rome, and connected with Tarquinius 
Priscus, it probably is still a 'lyrrhenian town. In the 
war with Pyrrhus, Tarquinii, like nearly all the Etruscan 
towns, formed an alliance with Rome in a general peace, of 
which I shall speak in the third volume of my History of 
Rome. By this peace the Etruscan towns were placed in 
a relation to Rome quite different from that of the other 
towns of Italy, because the Romans were anxious to gratify 
their wishes in order to prevent their forming connections 
with Pyrrhus. This is one of the occurrences where Pro- 
vidence directly interferes in the affairs of the world for 
the purpose of saving a state from destruction. Such also 
was the peace between Russia and Turkey in 1812 , where- 
by the French army was prevented from retreating to 
Turkey, and was thus left to its fate. In like manner, 
Soltikoff, after the battle of Kunersdorf, ordered his troops 
to stand still. The determination of the Etruscan towns to 


accept the peace of the Romans forms a similar turning 
point in ancient history. After this, Tarquinii remained 
faithful to Rome, until it disappeared in the time of the 
Roman emperors. In the age of Cicero it still existed; in 
the war of Sulla it was probably not destroyed, though 
severe sufferings may have been inflicted upon it. The site 
which it once occupied, the modern Corneto, is remarkable 
for the monuments which are discovered there, and are 
more numerous than in any other place of Etruria. They 
arc made of clay, and are of a very peculiar character, ap- 
proaching the Grecian style, while those found in the into 
rior of Etruria arc altogether different in workmanship from 
Greek monuments The decay of Tarquinii must j^rhaps 
be ascribed to the choking up of its good harbour, and to the 
rise of Centumcelke, one of the few places in Italy the 
origin of which belongs to a late period. Until the time 
of Trajan no town existed there; it was only a summer 
palace of the emperor with a mineral spring, for that 
volcanic region contains many hot springs. Trajin, who in 
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general did much to promote the navigation of the Italians, 
built a harbour there, and constructed the molo which still 
forms tlie harbour of Givita Vecchia; and near it arose the 
town which received its name of Centumcellae from the im- 
perial palace. The town continued to increase in importance, 
especially during the period of the decay of the empire, when 
the Portus of Rome became more and more filled up, while 
that of Centumcellae was capable of receiving larger ships. 
The Saracens took the place, but the inhabitants with- 
drew, and built in the interior of the country the town of 
Leopolis, named after pope Leo IV. When, in consequence 
of the victory of Ostia, the dan^r of the Saracens was 
removed; the inhabitants of Centumcellae returned, and 
from that time the town has been called Civita Vccchia. It 
is, therefore, not an Etruscan, but a Roman town. 

Caere with the port towns of Fregenae^ A/sium, and 
Pgrgij was situated nearer tlie moutlr of the Tiber. Caere 
was anciently called Agglla, and as such it is said to have 
been Pelasgian or Thessalian : it is, moreover, expressly men- 
tioned that the town was taken by the Etruscans. As 
later writers believed in the Lydian origin of the Etruscans, 
this misunderstanding gave rise to the account that Agylla 
was taken by the Lydians. Agylla existed as a Tyrrhenian 
town until a very late period. In the account of Herodotus, 
where the Pliocaeaiis settle in Corsica, and are attacked 
and expelled by the Carthaginians and Agyllaeans, Agylla 
does not yet appear as an Etruscan town. When the 
Agyllaeans, after treating their captives treacherously, 
had experienced the wrath of heaven, they consulted the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, which no Etruscan town ever 
did; they, moreover had a thesaurus at Delphi, and the 
mention of thesauri there docs not go farther back than 
the fortieth Olympiad. It must therefore have been after 
this time that the Etruscans advanced into those districts. 
The names of Pyrgi and Alsium also attest their Tyrrhenian 
origin. It is* probable, lastly, that Caere, because of its 
Tynhenian origin, was on such friendly terms with Rome, 
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that ijni-ing the Gallic calamity the Bomans carried their 
sacred treasures in safety to Caere. Afterwards they were 
involved in a protracted war with each other; a truce was 
concluded and renewed from time to time, until Caere 
gradually entered the general relation in which the Etruscan 
towns stood to Borne. In this condition, we find Caere in 
the time of the Hannibalian war. Afterwards it is no 
longer mentioned, except that we find it entered as a 
Marian colony in the lists of colonies drawn up by Hyginus 
and Frontinus. 

Ybii was situated not quite ten English miles from Borne. 
Its circumference, accofding to Dionysius, was like that of 
Borne under Servius Tullius, and the same as the ancient Attic 
aarv. However, it is scarcely credible that Dionysius should 
have possessed such accurate information about a town which 
had been razed to the ground long before his own time. It 
is well known, that Veii was destroyed by the Bomans 
even before the Gallic period, because the plebeians had 
declared that they would emigrate to Aieii, if the patricians 
thought them unworthy of being members of the same 
state. For this reason, the patricians and the senate sys- 
tematically destroyed the place. Its site is undoubted, but 
scarcely any traces of Etruscan remains are found there. 
In the reign of Tiberius, we find it mentioned as a military 
colony, but wo do not know when or how it was con- 
stituted as such. About thirty years ago, excavations were 
made on the spot, and some beautiful works of art, and 
among them a very line statue of Tiberius, were discovered ; 
but most of the things found there are not above mediocrity' 
and ail the inscriptions refer to the restoration of the 
place by Tiberius. Henceforth, and down to the overthrow 
of the western empiix^ Vcii remained a small country 
town in the neighbourhood of the capital. A bishop of 
Veii occurs as late as the fifth century. It is quite in 
accorfimcc with the natural course of things, that places 
which wore great before Rome rose to eminence, and for 
a time her equals, were in the end subdued and perished 
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in l^e wax8 with their rival. In places of this kind a new 
population gradually sprang up, and corporations were 
formed which were nothing else but military colonies, and 
could not last long^ as most of the men were unmarried. 
Such a population was generally of the worst kind, con- 
' sisting of inn-keepers, carters, and the like; the places were 
in reality suburbs of Rome, though at a considerable dis- 
tance from it. 

Catena was about the same distance from Rome as 
Veil; It is mentioned in the earlier times, but afterwards 
completely disappears, and its inhabitants, according to 
all appearances, were removed to Rome after the Punic 
war. SuTRiUM and Nepet were for a long time the 
frontier towns of Etruria towards the territory of Rome. 

VuLSiNii, situated on lake Bolsena, was one of the 
largest Etruscan towns. When after the Gallic war wc find 
Etruria in arms, we must suppose that the Vulsinians were 
the soul of those undertakings. They were involved in 
hostilities with Romg, even before the Gallic war; after- 
wards they are, for a time, not mentioned at all, whence 
their relations with Rome seem to have ceased ; the frontier 
heights between Rome and Etruria were allowed to grow 
wild and to become covered with an impenetrable forest, as 
has been tlic case in modern times in the neighbourhood of 
Licca, on the frontier between Croatia and Turkish Bosnia. 
This is the Cimviian forest, the description of which in Livy 
is exaggerated in a ridiculous manner; it often happens 
that his great imaginative power leads him to make descrip- 
tions which would be excellent in a novel, but are ludicrous 
in a work where truth is the object. The history of 
Vulsinii is remarkable both for its facts and for its fables. 
It is a fact that ever since A. u, 440, and for a period of 
thirty years, Vulsinii offered a resistance to the Romans, 
which larger Etruscan towns recoiled from, and that at 
length Rome, in the height of her power, when she was 
the mistress of Italy, with difficulty conquered and then de- 
stroyed it. In later times it fe-appears, for Sejanus was a 
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native of Vulsinii. Metrodorus of Scepsis says that the 
real cause of the destruction of Vulsinii was the circum- 
stance that the Romans wanted to obtain possession of 2000 
magnificent statues which existed there. This is a fable, 
and no doubt the view of a Greek, which he attributed to 
the Romans. The latter were far from attaching such 
value to works of art; gold and silver were the things they 
sought after. The real reason was that Vulsinii, by its 
thirty years’ resistance, had distinguished itself above all 
Etruscan tribes; and the Romans, therefore, were deter- 
mined to take the sap out of the tree, so as to prevent 
its ever growing again. The ancient inhabitants had called 
in the Romans against their slaves. These slaves, however, 
must not be understood to have been domestic slaves, but 
serfs, or the subdued ancient population, whom elsewhere 
the litruscan magnates kept in servitude, while the Vul- 
sinians had given them freedom and the franchise. The 
commonalty, having tlius become free, did not stop short 
there, but, indignant at the ancient wrong done to them, 
they attacked their former tyrants; they did not, how- 
ever, expel, but only vreakened them. The latter then 
applied to Rome, and preferred having their town de- 
stroyed to living on a footing of equality with the com- 
monalty. The correct spelling of the name is Vulsinii 
and not Volsinii, for, as I have already mentioned, the 
Etruscans had no o; hence we find Vulsinii in the 
Capitolinc hasti, though in genuine Roman words it 
is more correct to write o after v, as volnus and not 
vulnus. 

In the centre of Ii.truria there was no ruling city, nay 
no Etruscan place at all, Augustus estaUished there sJm 
JuHa as a military colony, the sixth legion being stationed 
there. As there Avas no road through the centre of the 
country, but only one along the coast, and another through 
the eastern part, Augustus made the one running by Aqua- 
pendente. ^ 

The Etruscan towns in the eastern part of the country 
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were Glusiiimi Penisia, Cortona (though its Etruscan cha« 
racter is doubtM), Arretium, and Faesulae. 

The greatness of CiiUSiCM belongs to the most ancient 
times, for in Boman history it is not of any importance; nor 
do the Romans mention any ruins of Clusium, for all that 
is related of the buildings of Porsena, belongs to the domain 
of fable. 

Perusia was situated east of Clusium. During the 
period described in the ninth and tenth books of Livy, 
Perusia acts the same part as the other Etruscan towns; but 
after having suffered a defeat, it concluded a truce. The 
Perusines undertook the war in a foolish manner, and 
the first reverse discouraged th^. Here, too, a military 
colony was afterwards established, probably by Sulla. The 
town is remarkable in history for the obstinate resistance it 
offered to Augustus, as in fact the descendants of Sulla's 
soldiers in the military colonies were almost everywhere 
opposed to the party of Caesar. The town was taken and 
the most illustrious citizens put to death, or rather butchered, 
at tlie altar of Julius Caesar. Afterwards a new military 
colony was sent thither under the name of Colonia Julia 
Augusta Perusina* 

Cortona, also a military colony, probably likewise 
founded by Sulla, was situated on a very high hill and in 
a very strong position. Its ancient walls do not appear to 
have been particularly strong. 

Arretium was more important than Cortona, and pro- 
bably one of the largest cities of Etruria. Its greatness may 
be inferred from the fact that in the llannibalian war it fur- 
nished arms for 30,000 men of the army of Scipio. We must 
not, however, conceive these towns to have been confined 
to their own territories, but as sovereigns of districts of 
many square miles, whence they were able to do things 
which seem to us impossible. Arretium was an industrial 
place, and rich by its manufactures, especially its potteries, 
like Staffordshire in England; whence Augustus, in a frag- 
ment of a letter to Maecenas, calls him a Tuscan potter. 

Q2 
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Augustus often tried to be witty, but his witticisius were 
mostly dull. The pottery of Arretium was highly valued 
even during the middle ages, though otherwi^few collections 
were made. At present such vessels are extremely fare: I 
have brought with me from Italy a small piece as a relic ^ 
for I am not rich enough to purchase an entire Arretihe 
vase. They are not painted, but have figures, leaves, 
animals, and the like, in relief, and are of exquisite beauty. 
Arretium completely shared the fate of Etruria itself. There 
were three different Arretiums, vetus^ fidms and Julium. 
Sulla destroyed the city, sold its inhabitants as slaves, and 
founded in the vicinity a new colony for his soldiers, under 
tlie name of Arretium fidens, Augustus built Arretium 
Julium in the neighbourhood of the two others. The 
modern Arezzo occupies the site of Arretium Julium, 
whence it contains no Etruscan antiquities; but the Roman 
town was much more important than the present Arezzo. 
If systematic excavations were made in the neighbourhood, 
many things might certainly be discovered. I regret not 
having visited the Grand Duke of Tuscany, an excellent 
young man, full of taste for, and appreciation of, know^- 
ledge, for I might perhaps have induced him to make 
oxciivations, especially near Arezzo and Chiusi. 

Faesulak was situated on a hill above Florence. Flo- 
rentine traditions call it the metropolis of Florence, which 
would accordingly be a colony of Facsulae; but a statement 
in Machiavelli and others describes Florence as a colony of 
Sulla, and this statement must have been derived from some 
local chronicle. Facsulae was no doubt an ancient Etruscan 
town, probably one of the twelve. It was taken in the war 
of Sulla, and was then in the same desperate condition as 
Arretium and Volatorrae, both of which were deprived by 
Sulla of their freedom and territory. Hence a Sullanian 
colony is mentioned by Cicero as existing there in the war 
of Catiline. My conjecture is, that Sulla not only built 
a strong fort on the top of the hill of Facsulae, but also 
the new colony of Florentia below, and gave to it the agei^ 
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Faeisulanus. If this be true, the statement before alluded 
to would be correct, though we cannot trace it to any 
authentic source. The Etruscans built their towns on in- 
accessible hills in order to be able to control their subjects; 
the Eomans not being under this necessity, built their 
towns in convenient and accessible places, to whicli they could 
make roads. Faesulae could not be reached, except on foot 
or on horseback ; no vehicle could get up the hilh whereas 
the Koinans employed many vehicles in the intercourse 
among the towns. But although Florentia was a colony of 
Sulla, the agrimensores subsequently describe it os a colony 
of the triumvirs, and it is indeed possible that not one of 
the twenty-eight military colonics of Sulla may have been 
kept up until the time of the triumvirs. This subject is in 
the greatest confusion, and no one has yet attempted to 
clear it up. First we have the colonies of the republic, 
then the military colonics of Sulla, then again a second 
series of military colonies under Caesar, and lastly tliose of 
the triumvirs and Augustus. Tlic earlier colonics lost their 
character through the Lex Julia, and became municipia; 
then followed the Sullaniaii and Julian colonies, so tliat the 
same place at three ditferent times may liavc had tlireo 
different colonies. This view of the matter makes clear 
that which Cluver and Cellarius, with all tlieir merits, have 
left in utter contusion. 

Within the territory of Tuscia or Etruria, we find on 
the banks of the Tiber a place, or ratlier a tribe, wlilch in 
all our maps is described as a part of Etruria, but 
wliich the ancients, Strabo, e. g., expressly say did not 
belong to Etruria. This is the people of the Fai.iscanb. 
Respecting their nationality, the ancients have in reality 
only this negative statement, and we cannot ascertain to 
what race they belonged, except by divination and indirect 
evidence. Virgil in his Aeneid speaks of Aequi Falisciy which 
the commentators, and even the ancient scholiasts, taking 
Aequi as an adjective, translate “ just Faliscans but it is 
highly probable that Aequi is a name, and that we have tn 
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regard the expression in the same light as, e. g., ChamU 
Campij where Campi is explained even by the scholiasts 
as the name of a people. The identity of the Aequians 
and Faliscans is confirmed also by other evidence. Among 
the Faliscans we find the word hirpus^ whence their lan- 
guage may be inferred to be a branch of the Oscan, in which, 
as we have seen, this word signifies a wolf. Lastly, the 
name of the Faliscans may be traced at once to that of the 
Volscians, Fb&ci, Fb/isci, Falisci; and as we know that 
they were of foreign, that is, non-Etruscan origin, we 
cannot, considering the geographical position of the people, 
doubt the correctness of the view here expounded. There 
is some plausibility also in the other tradition which is 
traced to Cato, that the country, before it was taken posses- 
sion of by the Faliscans, was inhabited by Siculians. This 
quite agrees with our supposition of successive conquests. 
The most ancient inhabitants were Pelasgians, who were 
succeeded by an Ausonian people, and the latter again are 
pushed onward by the Sabines ; for it should be observed, 
that the Sabines did not penetrate between these Faliscans 
and Acquians and the Volscians until a later period. 

The Faliscans had several towns, of which Falerii was 
the most important. For reasons which are quite unknown 
to us, the Komans, after the first Punic war, conquered and 
destroyed this town. This fact is all we know; but we 
may suppose that the place, to escape from oppression, was 
tempted to a rash and inconsiderate act, for the condition 
of Italy was then such as to render any undertaking against 
Home hopeless. The town was afterwards restored. Near 
Civita Castellana, there is a place called Falera, which is no 
doubt the ancient Falerii; Faliscan inscriptions are still 
found there. It was a deeply rooted mistake among the 
first scholar after the revival of letters, to suppose that 
Civita Castellana was the ancient Veil; but this error was 
refuted even by Lucas Ilolstenius. The real town of Falerii 
was situated a little to the east of it. 

Mount SORACTK, which is always visible from Rome, 
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was in the country of the Faliscans. HoracOi in one of his 
Odes, speaks of Soracte as being covered with snow, and 
this has given rise to the erroneous inference, that the 
climate of Rome is now changed and milder tlian in an- 
tiquity. The Abruzzi, Leonessa, and other heights, may 
be covered with snow, without its being cold at Rome, 
but when there is snow on mount Soracte the cold at Rome 
is severe. This is indeed not often ^the case; but when 
it does happen, the snow-capped Soracte is seen very 
distinctly from Rome. Horace has not availed himself 
of a poetical license in this respect. 1 mention tins, 
because people, very frequently, if not generally, speak of 
poetical license as if an inaccurate expression in a poet 
ought to be pardoned. There may, indeed, be poets of this 
kind, as, for example, Ausonius, and Greek poets of the 
period of decay; and mudern poets, too, very frequently 
make use of such licenses; but is is quite certain that the 
good poets of antiquity give to things only such epltlu'.ts us 
arc quite clear and true to their own minds. 


GmURIxV. 

Of this country 1 have little to say. LJinbriu, in its proper 
sense, in which the name is used by tlu? Romans, is situated 
for the most part in the Apennines, though we cannot even 
positively assert that it extended to the southern slope of the 
Apennines. But in more ancient times it extended much 
farther on both sides. There is great probability in the 
tradition that the Umbrians were confined to their small 
territory by the Etruscans, who are said to have taken 
300 Umbrian towns. This number, however, must not be 
taken literally, for it is only a general number like fivplot 
and sexceniu Its earlier and larger extent is also attested 
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by tJi$ river Umbro in the territory of Siena, and by the 
foot, that even at a later time a part of Etruria continued 
to be called Umbria* At one period the Umbrians also 
possessed the whole country about Rimini as far as ike 
mouth of the Padus; there they were either expelled or 
subdued by the Gauls, or, as is still more probable, com- 
pletely extirpated, for the Gauls were most fearful enemies 
and barbarians in the strictest sense of the term, anni- 
hilating and devastating everything that came in their 
way. During the Roman period, the Umbrians were ex- 
tremely weak, and down to the fifth century, when the 
Romans came in contact with them, they were no doubt 
tributary to the Gauls. What could they in fact have done 
against such an enemy? They were obliged either to repel 
them or pay tribute to them. We know that other neigh- 
bouring tribes did so, whence it is probable that the Um- 
brians did the same. The Gauls, who so often advanced 
to the lower Tiber, cannot have come through any other 
country but Umbria, for the Etruscans in their towns 
defended themselves against them, and were protected in 
the north by the Apennines. Hence the unfortunate coun- 
try of Umbria had constantly to suffer from the passages 
of the Gauls, who, in like manner, always took their road 
to Apulia through Picenum. 

At the time when the Umbrians come in contact with 
the Romans, they seem to act as one nation, though it 
docs not follow from this that they actually formed one 
state. A fact, however, which may seem to support this 
view is, that the difterent districts of the country are men- 
tioned under the name of tribtis or plagae {tribus MaterinUy 
Sapinia)^ which denote parts of one great whole. Yet 
this union, if it did exist, can have embraced only a por- 
tion, for the Sarsinates, or Sassinates, stood apart, and in 
the war of Pyrrhus they alone, for a time, defended their 
independence against the Romans. The Umbrians allowed 
themselves to become involved in the war of the Samnites 
and Gauls, but appear to have carried it on without energy ; 
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and a treaty seems to have been concluded with^them 
rimilar to that with the Etniscans, for both are mentioned 
among the nations which supported Scipio. 1 am well 
aware that Italicans did the same, but they did it in a 
<h£ferent manner. 

Several of the Umbrian towns were made Roman colonics, 
especially Spoletium and Narnia^ previously called Nequimm; 
both places were fortified by the Romans (Narnia after 
the second Samnite war, and Spoletium afterwards), for the 
purpose of keeping the country in subjection, and of pro* 
tecting the frontier against the Gauls. 

All Umbria was full of towns: Hispellum, Tuder, Ful- 
giniurn^ Asmium^ CamerinuMy and Iguviurn (Gubbio), were 
places of considerable importance. In the last of them, 
tables have been dug out of the ground with inscrip- 
tions in Etruscan and in another language in Latin 
characters ; the latter language seems to resemble the 
Latin and Oscan. When once the Oscan language shall be 
better known, more light will perhaps be thrown upon the 
Umbrian language also. The name Umbria and the (ireek 
^OfjL^piKol seem actually to be akin to 'Omtcoly which is in 
fact intimated in a passage of Philistus; whence the Um- 
brians probably belonged to the great Ausonian race. So 
far as I have seen Umbria, it is a very excellent and 
picturesque country; the Apennines are there much more 
beautiful than in Tuscany; they arc covered with par- 
ticularly line forests, and have magnificent, rich, and 
fertile valleys. All the rest of Italy is ill-suited to the 
breeding of oxen, but Umbria has the most sphmdid kinds: 
I have seen a herd of white oxen near the well of Cli- 
tumnus, which consisted of the finest and noblest animals 
of the kind ; they were like those in southern Poland and 
Russia. The cattle here in Germany is wretched. The 
extension and change of the races of animals in ludy may 
be traced back to the times of antiquity: buffaloes, for 
example, were introduced into Campania in the seventh 
century, when the country was almost a wilderness. 
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Down to the middle of the fourth century, the country 
beyond the Apennines was called northern Etruria, but 
after that time it bore the name Gallia Cisalpina or Togata, 
but it extended further than Etruria proper, for the sea-coast 
as far as the river Aesis never belonged to Etruria. 

The country now called Lombardy in its narrower sense, 
was inhabited in the earliest times by Ligurians, as is clear 
from most indubitable indications, and hence we must 
suppose, that subsequently they were driven by the Etrus- 
cans across the Ticlnus. But these events belong to too 
remote an epoch, and I cannot say much either of this or of 
the Etruscan period. Certain it is that Etruscan towns 
existed in those parts, and that Etruscans dwelt there as the 
conquerors of the Ligurians and as the lords of the land ; and 
there can be no doubt that after descending from the Alps the 
Etruscans established their first settlements there. Melpum is 
said to have been a great Etruscan settlement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan; and Fe&iwa (Bononia), MutinUy Parma, 
and Brixia, are spoken of in the same way. Verona is 
sometimes called Ractian and sometimes Etruscan, and 
Mantua is called Etruscan by Virgil. It is possible that 
Verona may have been termed Ractian because it was 
situated on the Ractian frontier, and may for all this have 
been an Etruscan town. 

The immigration of the Gauls into those parts is assigned 
by Livy in a most unhistorical manner to the time of Tar- 
quinius Priscus; ho has no other reason for it than the very 
legendary connection supposed to have existed between 
this emigration of the (Jaids, and the settlement of the 
Phocacans at Massilia. There is much more probability 
in the statement, that not long before the attack upon Rome 
by the Senones, the Gauls had first poured down upon 
all Italy in great masses. This is supported by the express 
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testimony of Polybius, that they had shortly before come 
across the Alps, and also by the tradition that they tooll Meb 
pum in the same year in which Veii was taken by Camillus 
(358). Just at that time, the Etruscans on quitting Veii 
seem to have turned their attention to an object of greater 
interest in a different direction. About that same time 
the Grauls appear in Slavonia and Lower Hungary, where 
they stirred up the Triballians^ and according to an ancient 
tradition the Gauls migrated at the same time across the 
Alps and across the Rhine. Tliey evidently marched into 
Italy through Switzerland, which may previously have 
been inhabited by quite different tribes. The ruins on the 
Ottilienberg in Alsace have a complete Etruscan appearance; 
they strongly resemble the fortifications of Volatcrrae, 
and are situated on the plateau of a hill : they are alto- 
gether foreifh to the Celtic character; the Celts had nothing 
of the kind. The supposition of the antiquarians of Alsace, 
ever since the time of Schoepflin, that, as those* ruins arc 
not Celtic, they belong to the decaying period of Rome, 
perhaps the reign of Valcntlnian, is extremely unfortunate. 
These ruins arc far more ancient than the Celtic period, 
and belong to a people, which was expelled by the Gauls. 
The great Gallic migration was a mighty commotion extend- 
ing from the frontiers of Spain to tlie Ukraine. In the 
subsequent counter-movement of the Slavonic migrations, 
the Gauls were driven back from cast to west; and then 
they appear under the name of Cimbri together with the 
Germanic nation of the Tcutones, and return to their 
ancient homes as ravaging conquerors. 

The Gauls who settled south of the Alps consisted of 
several tribes, partly entire and partly airoZacr^oX of those 
of which a portion remained behind in Gaul. In this 
light we must view the Boiam; very few of them may have 
remained in Gaul itself; the greater part advanced into the 
country south of the Po, and another branch settled in 
Bavaria and Bohemia. On the whole there were about four 
or five Gallic tribes which settled in Italy on both sides of 
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tlie Po; but besides them large numbers of volunteers, mdi- 
vidu® and roaming vagabonds joined and s^n^ened 
one tribe or tbe other. I shaU enumerate them m the order 
in which we find them estabMed, be^nning in the west. 
The Ticinua forms the frontier between the Gauls and 
Ligurians, as it still forms that between the territories ot 

Milan and Piedmont. ^ 

1. The Insu BRIANS, in the modem territory ot Milan 

proper. . , 

2. The Cbnomanians, in the territory of Brescia and 

Bergamo, between lake Garda and the mouth of the Po. 

3. TheBoiANS, in the south of the latter; their territory 
is made too small in all our maps; they occupied the county 
from Piacenza to the sea, including Parma, Modena, Reggio, 
Bologna and Ferrara. They were divided, according to 
Cato, into 112 pagi. 

4. The Senones, in the modern Romagna and Urbino, as 
far as the* Acsis and the frontiers of Picenum. 

5. The Lingones must have occupied the country to 
the north of the former, that is Ferrara and the territory of 
Rovigo. 

In the later political geography of the Romans, Gallia 
Cisalpina is divided into two parts which are very different 
from each other, viz., Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Trans- 
padana. In political terminology the latter acquired a 
greater extent, not being limited to the country between 
the Ticiiuis and lake Garda, but also comprising Venetia. 
The inhabitants of all this country, who received the jus 
Latii^ were called lYanspadattu The Cispadani are not much 
spoken of, which arose from particular circumstances, which 
1 will explain to you because history does not do it. I 
have mentioned to you, that the whole country south of the 
Po, from Piacenza to the frontier of Picenum, was inhabited 
by two Gallic tribes, the Boians and Senones. The 
Senoncs were extirpated to a man, as, c.g., the Eretrians 
were extirpated by the Persians. The Romans invaded 
their country, burnt down their villages, and carried off 
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their women and children into slavery; the men, capable 
of bearing arms, who in their despair returned, like leasts 
of prey whose young ones are taken from them, to save 
their families, were completely defeated, and those who 
escaped fled to the Boians. The whole of modem Romagna 
became a complete desert, such as we sometimes find in the 
history of Germany, e.g., the desert of the Avars in the 
time of Charlemagne, and Servia, after its devastation by 
Attila, when it was in such a condition that the ambassadors 
of Theodosius II. travelled seven days without finding any 
other traces of man, except the bodies of the murdered inha- 
bitants. After its devastation, the Romans gave up the country 
partly to Roman citizens and partly to Italicans, who miglit 
cultivate it as they pleased, for it had become agei* publicus. 
C. Flaminius afterwards distributed a portion of it viritim 
among Roman citizens. There now arose in those extensive 
districts entirely new settlements, the nnmes of which are 
of a peculiar character: Faventia Pollentioj Floreniia and 
Placentia are all names derived from verbs implying a 
favourable omen Other places are termed Fora^ and accord- 
ing to the American practice they might be called territories; 
they were inhabited by Roman citizens, who fully enjoyed 
the benefits of the Roman law, but did not form corpora- 
tions. They lived isolated from one another, and thus 
were deprived of that advantage which was so important in 
antiquity, I mean, of the privileges of "corporations: they 
had no magistrates to administer justice, whence there were 
many acta which they could not perfonn at all. It was 
contrary to the feelings of the Romans to appoint magis- 
trates according to districts, and it was for this reason that 
they instituted Fora, places in which court-houses were 
built, and where a praefect, appointed by the praetor 
urbanus, resided, and where, accordingly, judicial business 
could be transacted. 

TheBoians survived the Senonesabout ninety years; during 
the Hannibalian war, they were enraged against the Romans, 
who, by fortifying and colonising Placentia and Cremona, 
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had planted the yoke upon their necks, but the vengeance 
of the Romans was such, that in the course of about ten 
years they extirpated the whole Boian nation. A fragment 
of Cato in Pliny (iii. 15) furnishes express testimony on 
this subject, and the account in Livy, too, speaks distinctly 
enough. After this, no Boians are mentioned in Italy. In 
treating of Roman history, and especially of the Lex de 
Gallia Cisalpina^ the question often presents itself to us, 
how it happens that in Cicero's time we hear such frequent 
mention of Gkllia Transpadana, while Gallia Cispadana is 
never spoken of. The matter is explained by what I have said. 
The Gallic population of the latter was utterly annihilated; 
in regard to the Senones, it is expressly attested, and the sur- 
vivors of the Boians were not more numerous than, for ex- 
ample, those of the Indian tribes in America. The whole 
country then was taken possession of by Romans and 
Italicans in the manner before described, and several colo- 
nics, such as Mutina, Bononia, Parma, etc., were established 
in it; the country, however, was partly ager publicus and 
partly ager divisus. In this manner, the whole country south 
of the Po was severed from Gaul, and all that remained of 
Gaul consisted of a small territory north of the Po, between 
the Ticinus and the lake of Garda; and this latter is the 
country of the Insubrians and Cenomanians, who, together 
with# the Venetians, formed those Transpadani, who, 
through Cn. Pompeius Strabo, obtained theyW Latii of the 
later kind. 

The following arc the towns in the territory of Gallia 
Cispadana, proceeding from west to east: — PLACENTIA, 
the first Roman colony in those districts, was established 
two years before Ilannibars passage over the Alps. Like 
Cremona, it was situated on the northern bank of the river 
and its fortification was one of the most energetic measures 
for maintaining the Roman dominion in those parts. 

Parma, a Latin colony, was founded like Mutina after 
the Hannibalian war. 

Bononia, anciently called F elsina, and at present Bologna, 
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was a remarkable place even in antiquity on account of its 
favourable situation, though it can in no way be compared 
with what it was during its subsequent greatness. We may 
estimate its ancient circumference with tolerable accuracy 
from the extent of the town in the middle ages, which, how- 
ever, was scarcely the fifth part of what it is at present. 

lathe subsequent province of Flaminia, which ever since 
the time of the exarchate was called Romania (Romagna), 
there existed several towns between Bologna and Rimini, 
such as Faventia, Forum Cornelii^ Forum Popillii^ and others. 
Most of them were as ancient as the time of the Roman 
republic, but their history is unimportant. Ever since the 
beginning of the exarchate, their sad celebrity is that their 
defence and conquest are much spoken of. 

Ravenna, the centre of the whole province of Flaminia, 
was originally a Pelasgian town, and is called Thessalian. 
In ancient times, it was situated, like Venice, in a lagoon, 
an arm of the sea extending from the nmuth of the Po to 
the south of Rimini. Ravenna was built there on stakes 
like Venice. Such continued to bo its condition in the 
time of the Roman emperors. It was inaccessible from the 
main land, from which it was separated by that arm of tlic 
sea, or rather by so shallow a marsh that persons could 
reach the city only with very flat boats, and not without a 
very accurate knowledge of the shallows. This B||ong 
position was probably the reason why Ravenna subsequently 
became the scat of the imperial government, for no place 
in Italy was considered sufficiently strong even when pro- 
tected by a courageous garrison. Ravenna at that time 
was situated in the midst of the sea, and the streets were 
forAcd, as at Venice, by means of canals, by which the 
communication between its various parts was mainly kept 
up. A suburb of the name of Classes was situated on the 
main land opposite. The lagoons have gradually been 
filled up. During the Pelasgian period, the arm of the 
sea may have been deep, but in the middle ages it was 
filled up. A pier was constructed between Ravenna and 
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the suburb Glasses (near it was the military port, whence' 
the name Classes), and this pier seems to have greatly 
contributed to the fillin g up of the lagoons. When 
Belisarius made war on the Goths, Bavenna was still 
situated on the sea, but during the middle ages tiie sea 
vanishes, and the history of this gradual change dm be 
accurately traced in documents. At present Bavenna is not 
only not a maritime town, and without a trace of its ancient 
canals, but it is situated, like Mexico, at a distance of from 
one and a half to two Boman miles from the sea, and near 
Classes not a trace of a harbour is left. Bavenna’s great- 
ness belongs to the period of Borne’s decay. As early as 
the time of Augustus, a fleet was stationed there for the 
purpose of enabling the Eomans, in case of a war or an 
insurrection, speedily to convey troops to the frontiers of 
Noricum, and to Pannonia ; and afterwards a fleet was 
always ready there. In the time of Theodoaus and 
Ilonorius, the town became important as the seat of govern- 
ment; under the Goths, too, it was the capital notwith- 
standing the unpleasantness of its situation ; during the 
period of the Lombards it was the seat of the exarch or 
Greek governor of Italy. Hence the many extremely 
remarkable buildings, which still distinguish Ravenna firom 
all other towns, and there is no place posses^pg so many 
edi^l^s erected at a time when otherwise very little was 
done in the way of building. At the time when Ravenna 
became a capital, it had probably not yet reached its full 
extent; and as its population greatly increased, it was 
necessary to enlarge and embellish the place. Its decay 
began when it ceased to be the scat of the exarch. The 
town is remarkable also in the history of the Roman faw 
for notwithstanding its conquest by the Lombards, it never 
assumed the character of a Germanic town. Hence it 
became the seat of the grammatical and juristical schools, in 
which ancient literature continued to be taught. 'The 
form in which the ancient scholiasts have come doTra to us 
seems generally, speaking, to have been given to them in 
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the school at Eavenna. Savigny has shown that the Roman 
law was taught there until the eleventh century, and that 
its juristical school was not transferred to Bologna till the 
time when the Roman law became established beyond tlic 
frontiers of Italy. 

The ancient town of Arimtnum (Rimini) is situated to 
the south-east of Ravenna ; it was a J^atin colony established 
about the end of the fifth century as a frontier fortress 
and a place of arms to protect the Romans against the 
Cisalpine Gauls. The town is frequently mentioned in 
history, especially during the Hannibalian and Gallic warn. 
The Romans there awaited the invasion of the Gauls, 
the Apennines being impassable. A friend once told me 
that he had always pronounced the name Arimlnum, until 
many ycai*s ago his attention was direc‘tod to a passage of 
Lucan, which shewed him that it ought to bo pronounced 
Arimmutn. Lucan is sometimes useful in teaching us 
the correct pronunciation of nam(*s of places. \vl)i<'li do 
not elsewhere occur in poetry. Ollu'rwlst* he is, on the 
whole, not a pleasing writer, though in some points he 
contains valuable information, hut he is not suHici<'ntlv 
polished. Ft Avas through his poem, that the gap in the' 
second book of Caesar’s “ Belliim ('ivilc-:” was discova'red. 
But the mo^lpiselcss of all writers is Silius Italicus, and 
yet some things may be gleaned even Irom In's works; mo 
ancient author, in fact, is so bad, Jis not to furnish ns with 
some useful information. 

Further south on the coast, we find tlie towns of Vmitt- 
rum, Fanurriy and Sena GalJia^ of wliich scarcely any thing 
is to be said. 

Gallia Transpadana. T\iq Insubrians occupied 
almost exactly the modern territory of Milan, for Tici- 
num was regarded as one of the Ligurian towns. Co- 
mum also did not belong to Gallia Transpadana, which 
comprised Milan, Lodi, and a part of the territory of 
Cremona. During the 200 years in which the Gauls 
were masters of that district, it contained, properly speaking, 
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no towns, and Mediolanum, the principal place of the 
Insuhrians, was an open village, though it may have 
been very large. The Komans treated the Insuhrians more 
gently than the Boians, whence their country was not so 
cruelly devastated. In consequence of its relation to Rome, 
the village of Mediolanum became a town; but when or 
how this happened, we have no means of ascertaining. In 
the time of Caesar and Cicero, Mediolanum is already 
mentioned as a toAvn, and, according to the description of 
Strabo, it appears to have even been a considerable one. 
I'he district of Milan is extremely fertile; its vicissitudes 
have been terrible, but it has always been restored, the 
causes of which must probably be sought in the particularly 
favorable circumstances of its situation. It is certainly not 
owing to the peculiar character of its inhabitants, of whom 
anti(juity did not entertain any more favorable opinion than 
that which is current about the modern Milanese, wlio arc 
said to be tlio most lazy and awkward among all the Italians. 
Tlio atmosphere is heavy, and both ancients and moderns 
assert, that this has a great influence upon the inhabitants. 
Now this town of Milan whicli in the time of Strabo 
a])poars as a considerable country town, over continued to 
incrc'aso under the emperors. In the letters of Pliny we 
lirul It Hpok(m of as a large place, in which,l|l^ccording to 
tlie custom of the time, jniblic teachers of rlietoric and 
grammar were appointed ami salaried, and formed what we 
might call a univiM-sity, During the second century Milan 
hecame larger and larger. In tlie war of the emperor Aure- 
lian with the (ioths, it was devastated, but soon recovered 
(<gau\. 'file emperor Maximian took up his residence there, 
so that it l>eeamc a capital oi' the empire. Ausonius who 
lived about eighty years later says, Mediolani inira omnia, 
and minus at that time signified beautiful or “ magnifi- 
eont.’’ fn the reign of Hioodoiic it was a very large and 
important city, though this einperor did not reside tlierc. 
In the war of Relisarius its fate was very melancholy 
Patius, the bishop of Milan, had been intriguing with the 
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imperial general and promised to deliver up Milan to him; 
but the plan was betrayed, the Goths entered Milan, and, 
if we can take the account in Procopius literally, put the 
whole population to the swoiri. The calamity must indeed 
have been fearful, though it can scarcely have been as bad 
as it is said to have been. In the time of the Lombards 
we again find it as a great city, though it was under a dis- 
advantage because Pavia, in its neighbourhood, Avas the 
capital of the Lombards; and a rivalry between those two 
cities continued to exist until a late period of the middle 
ages. This kind of hostility was quite common among the 
Italian towns. In the case of large cities, this feeling 
may to some extent be excused, though it cannot be 
justified; but at present, Avhen those towns are altogether 
devoid of character, that hatred is the only tiling which 
has been propagated to them from lietter ami more glorious 
times. Verona was the first Italian town in which I made 
a stay, and in which T had any conversation Avith the peo- 
ple ; they very soon began to speak contenqituously of 
the other cities, to eacli of Avhich some allusive name Avns 
applied. Such AA’^ere tin* first things I Iieanl in Italy; the 
idea that they are all countrymen and Italians is treat(‘d 
by them with ridicule; and c\cr\ the inhabltantfl of dlHerent 
towns undcNithc same soAHU*eign have no fellow-feeling. 
When you speak to a Milanese, you find that lie docs not 
regard the Veronese as his countrymen ; the inhabitants of 
some districts in Tuscany appear to him much more in that 
light, and ho feels as foreign to tlie Lombards as to the 
French, It is distressing to sec this distracted state of Italy. 
A Florentine treats it as a heresy and flies into a passion, 
when you speak to him of a favella Italiamy lie cannot 
hear of anything but a favella Toscam, It is well known, 
that the emperor Frederic Barbarossa afterwards destroyed 
Milan, and compelled the inhabitants to live in five scat- 
tered villages ; but they returned nevertheless. Subsequently, 
the wars at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century brought such severe sufferings upon 
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Milan, that it would necessarily have perished, if this were 
possible. It fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and m 
the sixteenth century was visited by a plague which <^ned 
off three-fifths of its inhabitants. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the plague again made sad ravages, and destroyed 
half the population. At present, it is still constantly 
increasing. He who has a taste for classical antiijuity 
cannot regard these Lombard towns as belonging to it; 
for their importance does not commence until the decline 
of the Komans. 

CoMUM was situated at a distance of about twenty miles 
from Milan; it was a town of Alpine tribes of the Raetian 
race, and not Gallic. 'I'he modem Como is not the same 
iis till! (incieiit (!omum, but is identical with the Novo- 
comniH of ancient "cography whiih was founded and 
honored with privileges at a lalcr period by Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo and .luliui ( ‘aesir. 

llKltiiAMl'M abo was not a Gallic, town, but belonged to 
the mountain tribes n| ibc cii-tvict. I’rixla, like tbc whole 
district between Lodi and Mantua lioloiiged to tlie C'eno- 
niaui. 

l.Ali.s POMI’KIA, now l.odi. wa- fiiuudi'd by ('ii. Pom- 
peius J^trabo, not, however, as a lloiuaii town, hut ‘‘ as a 
colony in a place already e.vi.'liiig in the Itonian do- 
luiuioii.' 

ItlllXIA is called a Ccuoinauiaii t ovu, but it nni.-t not lie 
inll'rred liom this tiiat the t'cnoiuani oivupiea the vvliolo 
territory ol llrixia, tor the whole \ alley o| tli,. (.aiuuni wa.s 
Uaeliun. 'flu.’ eomiuering (iauls did not ,hvell in the 
mountains, hut in the plains fitted tbr ti,,. hieediug <,(' 
cattle and their rude agriculture. If we draw a line from 
lake Garda to llrixia, and thence northward towards the 
Adda, so as to separate norgamum from the country of the 
(.lauls, all the country north of that line did not Iwlong to 
Italy before the time of Augustus, not even in its wller 

> Tlio wonts in inverted oornwaa liavo Won snj,piie,i hy me • 
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sense, but to the Alpine tribes. Catullus says of Brescia 
Veronae mater amata meae, which is unaccountable, for 
Verona was a small Gallic town. It is possible that Brixia 
may have been the seat of a conventus, somewhat in the 
same relation in which the metropolis in Asia Minor stood 
to the other towns; this is probable enough, or else 
Catullus alludes to the ancient Etruscan times, in which 
case Brixia would be the mother city of Verona. 

Mantua, according to Virgil (Tusco de sanguine vires) a 
Tuscan town; the manner in which he speaks of it, shows 
that it was a town with a territory, which was divided 
into twelve districts. Although he describes it as a con- 
siderable town, it does not appear in this light, and we 
must probably make some allowance for the poet’s par- 
tiality for his native city. Its territory, however, may have 
been extensive, as is evident from the fact that it was con- 
tiguous to that of Cremona. 

Verona, to the north of Mantua, is remarkable 
because for a considerable period it was the scat of the 
Lombard kings, as before it had been the residence of 
Theodoric, who in the German lays is called Dietrich of 
Bern. There can be no doubt tliat tlic name of this far- 
famed chivalrous town was transferred to Berne in Switzer- 
land, which was built by duke Berthold of Zlihringcn. Its 
ancient circumference may still be recognised, and from 
it we sec how small those towns in the north of Italy 
were during the imperial period, in comparison with what 
they were in the middle ages. The whole of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Venice were far more flourishing in the mid- 
dle ages than at any period in classical antiquity. If we 
compare Italy during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
with what it was in the days of Cicero, it is as a garden 
compared with a desert. The ancient town of Verona occu- 
pied scarcely one-fourth of the extent which it liud in the 
time of the princes of Della Scallu; it still has the same 
circumference, but is desolate notwithstanding its 60,000 
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inhabitants. However, that Verona was a great and wealthy 
town even in antiquity, may be seen from the splendid 
gate of the emperor Gallienus (which also shews that 
it was a Boman colony), and from the splendid amphi- 
theatre. Its fate has not been so disastrous as that of Milan ; 
for throrighout the middle ages it was not visited by a 
single great calamity. It is singular to observe how some 
towns are ever visited by misfortunes, while others are 


spared. Verona has acquired immortal celebrity from being 
the birth-place of Catullus, who and Lucretius are unques- 
tionably the greatest Boman poets. The name C. Valerius 
is surprising, and people have been foolish enough to con- 
nect it with the ancient Valerian gens; but the fact is, 
that in the seventh century the Veronese must have had 


some Valerius for their patron. The name is extremely 
comniori on the stones which arc dug out in the neighbour- 
hood of Verona, and I have seen the name Valerius with 
different cognomina on at least twelve or fifteen of them. 
In antiquity the town was situated on a reach of the Athesis 
(Adige), but it now occupies both sides of the river. 

In the division made by Augustus, Verona was contained 
ni t le vegio Veneta, but it is only in an improper sense 
tliat It can be said to have liclonged to the nation of the 
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barbarous town like those of Dalmatia; it must have had 
a different origin, otherwise it could not have produced the 
most eloquent of Latin historians. 

Within the territory of Venetia, we meet with a people 
called Euqanei, who seem to have been regarded as the 
more ancient inhabitants, among whom, according to tra- 
dition, the Trojans established themselves. Two things 
must be distinguished in the legend of Antenor, though it 
cannot claim to be historically true. First, the Patavinians 
regarded Antenor as their just as the Latin towns 

looked upon Aeneas as the leader of a Trojan colony. 
Secondly, the fact of Antenor being described as a leader 
of the HcnctI, is a mere play upon words originating in the 
resemblance of the names. In Venetia assuredly nothing 
was known about the Ileneti, a people in Fapblagonia. 
But, however this may be, — 

Patavium was a very ancient^and large town, and it is 
strange that it appears as such in Roman history all at 
once. It is mentioned as early as the llfth century, during 
the expedition of the Spartan Cleonymus; it is also spoken 
of at the time of Caesar and of the triniuvirs. But Strabo 
is the first who describes Patavium as a large town, and in 
such a manner as to make it evident that it was an ancicuil. 
place. He says that, next to Rome, it was the W'calthiest 
city of Italy, that Patavium alone had 500 Roman equites, 
each of whom, as is welJ-known, must have possessed at 
least 100,000 denarii: this gives us some idea of the 
enormous amount of local wealth. In the time of Augustus, 
it was a large commercial and manufacturing place; the 
whole district is in fact very industrial, and its colony, 
Venice, besides its commerce, is also celebrated for its great 
industry. Patavium is always said to have been destroyed 
by Attila : when he advanced as far as the Po, a number 
of inhabitants of Patavium and other towns are said to have 
taken refuge in the islands of the Venetian lagoons, and to 
have protected themselves there. I do indeed believe, that 
the tempest of the Iluns passed over all those towns, and 
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tlmt the destmctioQ was fearM; but 1 cannot believe that 
Padua perished. It never ceased to be a town, and was lui 
important place during the Gothic and Lombard periods, 
and throughout the middle ages. 

Nor can the foundation of the new city in the lagoons 
(Venice) have been occasioned by that sudden invasion of 
the Huns; the place must have been inhabited to some 


extent even before. This lay in the nature of circum- 
stances. Sailors, and other people of the same kind, sought 
refuge in a place where they were beyond the reach of the 
barbarians. They went there not only on account of the 
Huns, but of all barbarian immigrants, for there they were 
safe against ill-treatment and other horrors, and land was 
not the thing they wanted. When Theodoric reigned in 
Italy, they were his faithful subjects; and they were after- 
wards under the dominion of the Eastern empire. The dis- 
cussions which were in vogue during the seventeenth 
coiitury, as to whether Venice could trace its liberties to 
the Uoinan times, were silly and quite useless. There arc 
what arc calle.l I'asti of the Venetian consuls, but they are 
a together apocryphal, a forgery of the Lombard period- 
hey contam only late Lombard names, and do not appear 
to Ih.- authentic until the middle of the seventh centui-f 
AQi’tUKlA, the extreme town of Italy was P. 

..lion,,.. rc,,„a„oo 
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Italy extended in the north as far as Istria; but a part of 
Istria, as far as Pola, was united in the division of Augustus 
with Italy; this was founded upon the correct view that, 
according to the course of the mountains, the frontier was 
formed by the highest ridge of the Julian Alps and their 
whole continuation down to the southern point of Istria. 
In tins manner Istria was divided into two parts. 


Liguria. 

The part of the continent of Italy which remains to 
be considered, was probably not regarded by Polybius as 
belonging to Italy, or at least only partially. Liguria, in 
the widest sense, extended as far as Gaul, nay, as far as 
the frontier of Spain ; but Italian Liguria, in the sense in 
which Augustus made it a part of Italy (not in the later 
sense in which it signified the territory of Milan), com- 
prised the Genoese Alps, the continuation of the Alps forming 
the southern-most part of Piedmont, and the hilly country 
about Turin, with Alessandria, and a part of the territory 
of Montferrat. The Genoese Alps, that is, the range of tlie 
Alpes Maritimae as far as Brian9on and mount Cenis, are 
among the highest and wildest parts of the Alps, while the 
more northern slopes of the mountains as far as the Po and 
the Ticinus belong to the most splendid and fertile parts of 
northern Italy. It is not a plain, like the territory of Milan 
and the country on the lower Po, which is evidently, like 
Egypt, an ancient bay of the sea, filled up in the course of 
time; but it is a hilly country. Its population in ancient 
times was altogether Ligurian, and the Salassi, in the valley 
of Aosta, are the only tribe, mentioned in after times, 
regarding which it is uncertain whether they were Ligurians 
or Celts; the Taurini were, in my opinion, Ligurians. 
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Although the language is changed in modern times, still the 
feet of french being spoken by the inhabitants of the valley 
of Aosta, and not Italian, is of some significance in connec- 
tion with their origin: they have changed their language 
in a manner analogous to their origin. There is little 
resemblance between the French and the ancient Celtic, 


there being only some analogy in grammar, but not in 
words; in the south of France, on the other hand, as far as 
it was once inhabited by Aquitanians, Iberians, and 
Ligurians, the people speak Proven 9 al, while the north of 
France, which was once inhabited by Celts, has a different 
dialect. This Romano-French, which has grown on Celtic 
ground, extends all over Savoy as far as Aosta, and shows 
tliat the country was originally inhabited by Celts. The 
Alpine tribes in those parts were not completely subdued 
until the time of Augustus. During the period of the 
decline of the Etruscans, the Ligurians spread far into the 
interior of Tuscany; and soon after the Ilannibalian war, 
tlie Romans came in collision with them, not because they 
h-id ollcuded the Romans, but the latter only wanted to 
gam a passage through their country to Spain. I have 
aheady observed that physically we can distinguish the 
countries once inhabited by Etruscans and Ligurians, and a 
gicaler contrast can scarcely exist. In Etruria the power- 

I ut.es ruled as sovereigns over all the ncighbourin-r 
pliUTs aiul extensive terriltiriec;- tlio 1 ^ 

-.V absohuely 

•"'vns. port towi llL ( V ’ 
othenviso they lived in villugeru.ric^inL’! 
valleys; the etjuaHty J^uhsistiii.r .uuontMl 
anywhere except in mode.-u Enn.pe " TiT 1 ’'']"'' 
all were thoroughly f,-ee, and the Liouriau wo1 
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more difficult to subdue the Saxons and Frisians, for they 
were free people, and although there were some serfs among 
them, yet freedom had never been really crushed. The 
Turingians, on the other bond, who ruled over extensive 
territories, in which the ancient inhabitants had become 
serfe, were conquered at a blow; so also the Alemanni, who 
possessed a large country extending as far as the lower 
Rhine: they had no basis. As they ruled over serfs, the 
greater part of the population was foreign and hostile to them. 
On the other hand, it took centuries to subdue the Obotritae 
and Slavonians, who defended their own independence. Such, 
also, was the case of the Ligurians: they consisted of a large 
number of small tribes, which unfortunately defended them- 
selves each separately. If they had kept together, they 
would have been invincible, for each of them held out 
with the most determined perseverance. Their misfor- 
tune makes one’s heart ache: they were crushed by the 
Romans one by one, just as a strong wall is demolished 
piece by piece. The conquerors were obliged to transplant 
them into foreign countries; and one of their tribes is said 
by Pliny to have been transplanted thirty times, in order to 
break up all connection among them. Many thousands of 
them were led into southern Italy, and settled in the modern 
kingdom of Naples, where their language was not understood, 
and where they themselves were unwelcome neighbours. 
The extraordinary industry of the Ligurians in agriculture 
and navigation, their frugality, and in short, all that we 
know of them reflects great honour upon them. We cannot, 
therefore, look upon their destruction with less sadness than 
upon that of Numantia. Little can be said about the 
geography of this people. 

Genua is situated on one of those spots which will 
always be the site of a great commercial town, on acccount 
of the excellent harbour which nature herself has made. 
Its situation is of that fortunate kind that it cannot become 
unfavourable even in the course of time, like so many 
harbours which have become useless during the middle 
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ages by the accumulation of eand or mud. . and 

war. Genua was destroyed, but was restored ^ 

ihere can be no doubt that even in antiqui y i 

’CarnTriAUsmo.™, a milittry eotoy of Aog-OA 

. oon.idor.Ho to™>t 

with what it came to be at a later period. In 
with the modem city of Turin, it was no doubt alw^ a 
amall place. On the whole, you must not connive such 
rlry colonics to have been very large; the ancient 
Iman towns were much smaller than those of modem 
tiuies; we generally imagine them to have been larger on 
account of theVportance they have in history but on an 
average they were not larger than, for example, Bonn. A 
place of the extent of Cologne, would have been a very 
considerable town in the time of the Romans. After the 
(icclinc of Rome under the emperors, Italy had rather a 
numerous population, but in the age of Cicero and Augus- 
tus, as I have alresaly remarked, it was certainly far more 
thinly iwplcd than at present. The population of the 
nmderu kingdom of Naples, north of the Faro, is reported 
to be 0,O(.)O,(«K), while under Charles V. it is said to have 
amountcil to only (iOO.OOO. It is, indeed, said that, under 
Charles V., families were counted and not persons; but ad- 
mitting that the number of persons was 2,000,000, which is 
the highest that can be made out, still it is an undoubted 
fact, that in less tlian three eenturics the population has 
become more than trebh'd. 1 do not believe that, in the 
reign of Augustus, the popvdatiou was larger than under 
Charles V. Tlie astonishment with which Polybius and 
others luentiou the tact, that prevu>usly to the Hannibalian 


war, Italy ae far as the Cisalpine frontier had 700,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, is too decisive to allow us to sup- 
pose that the eotiatry was thickly iteoplcd. Italy clearly 
reminds us of the condition of Germany after the Thirty 
Years' war, of which we have deseript ions in books of travel ; 
and that state of Italy, as we see from Lucan, continued 
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until a late period. I have read a description of Germany 
by an Italian who travelled in the country thirty years 
after the war, and who saw the villages and buildings 
everywhere in ruins, and even the towns were ftdl of heaps 
of ruins and decaying houses. 

The valley of Aosta, the country of the Salassians, is 
remarkable for its gold-dust and gold-washings in the river 
Doria. Gold still exists there, but little, for such veins 
often are entirely drained. 


Sicilia. 

in passing on to the islands, I shall first speak of Sicily, 
the queen of the islands in the Mediterranean. It derives, 
like Italy and most other countries, its name from its 
inhabitants, and Sicilia is the country of the Siculi. I 
have already said that Itali and Siculi are the same name in 
different dialects, and that accordingly both denote the 
same people. The general tradition of antiquity is, that the 
Siculi migrated from Italy into the island, and pushed the 
Sicani, its previous inhabitants, into the western and 
southern parts. Those who go back to the mythical ages, 
represent the island in the most ancient times as inhabited 
by Gigantes, Cyclopes, and Laestrygoncs. It is a widely- 
spread^opinion among the ancients, that the Sicani belonged 
to the race of the Iberians, The Sicani called themselves 
Autochthons, while, according to others, they had come 
from Iberia, having been displaced by Ligurians; but such 
an emigration, so far across the sea and by so many inter- 
mediate countries as the Balearian islands and Sardinia, or, 
if you please, along the coast of Africa, is incredible in the 
case of a people like the Iberians, who never were great 
navigators. I believe that, in this account, wc can keep 
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only to this one point, that, according to the conviction of 
those who most thoroughly understand the circumstances, 
the Sicani belonged to the Iberian race, even if we admit 
that the tradition about their emigration is without foun- 
dation; and this is very possible. It is equally possible that 
the story about the emigration of the Siculi from Italy is 
without foundation ; at least our authorities for it are not 
authentic. Another question is, as to whether the Sicani 
and Siculi were everywhere different people ; the testimonies 
of the ancients must, of course, be of the greatest weight 
to us in this matter. I am not one of those who build 
history upon the mere names of nations, and am, therefore, 
not much inclined to lay great stress upon the resemblance 
of the two names; but Virgil uses Sicani and Siculi as 
synonymous, and this leads us to infer that he probably had 
more ancient authors before him, who had done the same. 
It is true also, that such a change of form is not unprecedented, 
for Aoipmsy Aequanns^ Aequulus^ Aequicus, and Aequirnhs^ 
are only derivatives from the same basis; and in like manner 
we might regard Sicanus and Sietdus as simple derivatives 
ol’ the stem Sicu$, 1 should believe this to be quite correct, 
were it not that the ancients speak so positively of the 
Il)(‘rian origin of the Sicani. I should, in fact, reject this 
origin, wore it not certain tliat Iberians existed in Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the balcarian islands, and in ancient times, 
when the CVdts dwelt as far as the Sierra Morena, probably 
even on the coast of Africa. The Basque language is foreign 
to all European languages known to us; it belongs as it 
wore, to a dilferont part of the world. But however this 
may he, the two nations in Sicily were different from each 
other, though we cannot say whether the difference was 
one of race or of a less striking nature. The Siculi inhabited 
the north-eastern part of the island, and the Sicani the 
stuithern and western. 

At the (hnc Avhou the Phoouieians were in possession of 
the most imjwrtant islands of the Aegean, as Tha^s 
O.vthern, and had settlements in most of the Cyclades- they 
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also occupied strong points on the coast of Sicily; they 
were generally small places in little islands, headlands and 
the like, not being intended as agricultural settlements, but 
as factories. But they disappeared in consequence of the 
Greek colonies, which commenced at an early period, and 
according to the traditions from annals of which Thucy- 
dides probably made indirect use through Antiochus, soon 
after the beginning of the Olympiads. The colonies came 
from two of the Greek tribes, the Dorians and Chalcidians. 
In Italy, there was, properly speaking, only one Doric city 
that was really great, whereas in Sicily Doric cities pre- 
ponderated both in number and greatness, witness Syracuse, 
which Timacus calls the largest Greek city, Agrigentum, 
which was but little inferior to Syracuse, Gela, Sclinus, and 
Camarina. Zanclc (afterwards Messana), Naxos, Leontini, 
Catana, and Himcra, on the north coast, were of Chalcidian 
origin. All the towns on the north-east, on a line from 
Syracuse to Palermo, were Chalcidian, and those on the 
south-west of* it were Dorian. In speaking of the towns of 
Sicily, I shall make some deviation Prom the general rule 
1 have hitherto followed, and enumerate them not in their 
natural succession, but according to their magnitude. 

Sicily, like most other countries which are surrounded by 
the sea on two sides, presents the physical character of two 
diflerent countries. In Andalusia and Algarvia, the character 
of the animal and vegetable world up to the mountains is 
African; and, in like manner, the southern part of Sicily is 
completely African, and the palm-tree grows there as beau- 
tifully as in Tunis and Tripoli; but the country north of 
cape Ileraeum is quite different. 

If we except the south-western coast and the district 
about Leontini, Sicily is altogether a mountainous country. 
Mount Aetna is the real central knot of the island, and the 
highest mountains proceed from it in a north-eastern direc- 
tion as far as cape Pelorus just opposite to Italy. The 
lleraean range likewise proceeds from Aetna, in a western 
direction, while another chain extends southwards. This 
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This last range is' considerably lower than the 
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mL'^ r.«BUi.. .pp»»1> very do* » to e^ 

“to. often .,. plane, itoto 

nected bv a road, just as is the case m many parts oi 
Liguria. ^ Hence, during the wars of the Romans, 
find that the northern coast formed their ® ^ 
which it is in all the wars on the south coast, for m tins kt 
ter part there arc roads, and armies can move. But on the 
northern coast there never was any coinmunication either 
in the Punic wars or in those of the middle ages and modem 
times. It is of importance to kiiow this in order to under- 
stand the history of the first Punic war. . c* •, 

Aetna is the highest mountain both of Italy and Sicily; 
it had only very few eruptions in antiquity, but they were 
sometimes of a violence which has never been equalled in 
modem times. According to Thucydides, the third erup- 
tion, after the settlement of the Greeks in Sicily, occurred 
in his own days, in the time of the Peloponnesian war. Wc 
need not, however, scriquilously insist on this number, for 
it is possibh' that nil the eruptions were not recorded, and 
that there had been some at a time when no annals were 
yet kept. The eruption- of which wc know, belong to 
Olympiads 70, 82,' and Olymp. 88, .3, or the sixth year of 
the IVloponnesian war The greatest subsequent eruption 
in ancient times occurred after the death of Caesar. A still 
more terrible one is recorded by the earliest Byzantine 
writers of the age of the Greek emperor Anastasius or Zeno. 
During the eruption in the age of Caesar, the ashes are said 
to have been thrown as far ns Peloponnesus and Africa, 
which is probably no exaggemtion; but it seems scarcely 


' Tlioso two dates occur in some MSS., but can scarcely be 
correct ; the earlier eruption incutioncd by Thucydides belongs to 
Olymp. 75, 2 ; atul it scem.s imi) 0 .s 8 ible to ascertain the date of the 
ftmt. Comp. ITllrich, Mtriigt zur Erkliir. dtt Thukydidu, p. 92; 
foil.— En. 
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possible that, in the reign of Anastasius, the ashes should 
ha¥e been carried as &r as Constantinople, though it certainly 
is Very difficult positively to assert anything about these 
powers of nature. 

EbTX (monte S. Giuliano)^ situated in an isolated position 
on the western promontory, is a mountain of great historical 
interest. It is high, but a tame mountain, and is celebrated 
for its temple of Venus Erycina; but it has been immortalised 
in history by the defence of Hamilcar Barcas, who was 
blockaded there by the Eomans for years, and maintained 
himself in spite of all difficulties : that defence is one of the 
greatest events in military history. 

Whether Sicily derived the name Trinacria from its three 
promontories, which seems to us very probable, or whether 
this is only apparent, and the name arose from a Siculian 
town of a similar name (Trinacia or Thrinacia), inde- 
pendently of the form of the island, is one of those questions, 
concerning which it is best to confess that they cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. 

Syracusae, at first probably Sybacesa, was the greatest 
Greek city in Sicily. The plural form of the name probably; 
did not come into use until the time when several towns 
were united in one great city; afterwards, during the decline 
of the language, it was again called Syracusa. There 
exists an abridgment of six books (from 21 to 26) of 
Diodorus Siculus, which was no doubt made in Sicily itself, 
but at a late period, for it already contains several modern 
Greek expressions, and among others, also the form Syracusa. 
Those of the Byzantine writers who did not want to write 
learnedly, likewise have the singular. It is well known 
that Syracuse was a Corinthian colony led out by the 
Bacchiad Archias; the first settlement was formed in the 
island of Ortygia (to which the modern Siragossa also is 
confined), for the sake of safety against the attacks of the 
inhabitants of the interior. It commenced its career as a 
commercial place; and this first colony was small like all 

VOE. II. s 
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ihe other Greek settlements, as, for example, Gyrene. The 
island in the Doric dialect was called vacroi, and the Bomans 
also retained this name {Nasos), as we know from Cicero’s 
Vcrrinc orations. A suburb of the name of Ackradim 
(from a')(pd<!, the wild pear-tree) arose on the main land 
opposite the island. This suburb, which increased con- 
siderably, is the Syracuse of the middle period, that is, under 
the first Gelo and the first Hiero, until the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. Nasos then became the Acra, but 
Achradina alone was fortified. By the side of this latter, 
again two large suburbs arose, Neapolis and Tycha; they seem 
to have commenced at two different gates, and perhaps ran 
j)!inillel to each other, but were separated by a considerable 
intervening space. They, too, became important towns, so 
that Syracuse was a tetrapolis. 'I'he last two of these places 
which had n<it hcen fortified at all, or only feebly, were 
surrounded by Diony.sius with a wall which he constructed 


«t a distance of uhout three miles from the island. Above 
.SyraiMiw! there runs a range of hills, and you may easily 
understuud its situation, by comparing it with the neigh- 
.hourhood of Bonn, the plain extending between the 
Vorgehtrg.. and the llhine: the city ,nust be conceived to 
I)e situated m the plain upon the Pdiine, whence it gradually 
extends towards th.> Vorgehirge. These hills, which, iust 
hke our \ orgchiigm, hound the plain stretching to the sea, 
were called hp,puh,, 1 hey were from early titnessunnounted 
by (oius, the <.h,iect of which was to protect the district in 
0 pmty wans with the S.eulians; during the Athenian war 
also they wmv very dangerous on aecormt of the JZ 
onhugemont of the mty. Dionysius then fortified the^city ' 
by burlding two mighty walls up the heiffhts so 7 
enclose those forts which now became citadel W f 
of tlie mtormediate space hetw(>en the waUs how^^ ° 
not bo imagined to have been covered wbii H r’ 
between .Ncuplis and Tyeba there were 
.vhKl,,,,, 1„„ b.,.„ 
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could not be built over, as is clear from the whole surface of the 
ground. But the circumference of the city was enormous. 

The misfortunes of Syracuse are very painful: it was 
visited by such a succession of devastations that we can 
hardly understand how it could maintain itself : it must 
have possessed an unusual degree of vital power. I believe 
that its happiest period was the reign of the last Hiero, 
though the population may at that time already have been 
much smaller than it had been in the earlier prosperous periods. 
In the Hannibalian war, when the city was taken by the 
Romans, Neapolis and Tycha were completely destroyed, 
and the alleged mildness of Marcellus was of no avail, for 
the work of destruction was completed with barbarous fury. 
At the capture of Achradina, Marcellus ordered to spare 
the lives of the inhabitants, and not to carry away a free- 
born Syracusan into slavery. This is always praised as an 
act of great humanity ; but a new fragment in the excerpts 
from Diodorus shows that this apparently humane order 
did not prevent the complete pillage of the city : the Syra- 
cusans were robbed of everything, and freedom alone was 
granted to them. But this gift rendered their condition 
worse even than that of slaves, who received at least some 
food from their masters, while the free men died of hunger, 
no person supplying them with anything. Thus it hap- 
pened that many a free man gave himself out to be a slave 
in order to find a purchaser and food. This is probably the 
most fearful occurrence in all ancient history. After that 
time there existed in Neapolis and Tycha only a few 
isolated buildings and temples, and the population dis- 
appeared ; even in Achradina only very few inhabitants 
appear to have remained, for in Cicero's time the real 
population was again confined to the island of Nasos; the 
same appears to have been the condition of the city under 
the emperors, and at present it is still the same. Under 
Augustus a Roman colony was established there; still, how- 
ever, the whole island of Sicily was so essentially Greek, that 
under the emperors it was always regarded as a part of 
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Greece. Even at the time of the Nonnan conquest, in the 
eleventh century of our era, Greek and Arabic were the 
only languages spoken there. 

Although the Syracusans are not among those Greeks 
who excite our sympathy for them in the highest degree, 
yet their history is one of the most melancholy in ancient 
times. The whole of Greek history is very saddening in 
its course, but none more so than that of Syracuse, and if 
we seriously contemplate it, it is heartrending. The Syra- 
cusans throughout show a lawlessness which rendered them 
incapable of governing themselves ; their only salvation 
was a mild usurper, as, for example, the last Hiero; he was 
a mild and kindly man, although even he did things which 
make us shudder; but this was natural in the case of Greek 


usurpers. 1 he history of Syracuse begins with an aris- 
tocratic form of government, the first settlers ruling over a 
eonsidcrahlc territory, and the ancient inliabitants having 
become serfs (KiWiKvpioi). Servitude afterwards disappears, 
ami a demos is formed, which is increased by new settlers 
from all parts of (rreecc, and has to straggle with the lords 
of tlie soil (ycipopoi). Gelo, one of these lords, put himself 
at the head of the demos, and for the sake of appearances 
e.stabhshed a democracy, hut set himself up as tyrant. 
Under ll.ero, Syracuse was extremely prosperous ; with 
Imu the tyrann,s ceased an.l demo,n-aey was restored, but 
was found wanting as soon as it was put to the test, and a 
struggle gradually arose l^iwecn the wealthy few and the 
multitude. During this struggle there arose Dionysius I 
an ambitious man, not a benefactor of the people, though 
he was useful in Severn respects, for the people coi.ldlt - 
do without a ruler, lie was succeeded by his„„„„ 1 
son, quite a detestable person; it was noJ • 

cn,l„,0 kin,. -11,0 

consequence of the unsuceessful undertaking oT d 
respeting whom Plato was so singularly mL J 
, whom he regarded in the light of hit own ideal ^ whtu 
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man should be. TimoleoU) a really great man, expelled 
Dionysius by force, and restored happiness and prosperity 
to the city for a period of twenty years. He ruled solely 
by his personal authority, and the people, for once, were 
grateful to him. After his death, fresh divisions arose, and 
AgaAooles, a bold but oriental miscreant of unprincipled 
impudence, usurped the supreme power. Under his dominion 
of Syracuse became great and brilliant, but not prosperous: 
it was fearfully ill used ; it became a den of robbers, and 
mercenaries of every description deluged the city with 
torrents of blood. Long protracted, and devastating inter- 
nal wars then followed, after which came the more than 
fifty years’ reign of Hiero, during which Syracuse was 
confined to a small territory. It often ruled over the whole 
island; but the state of things was ever changing. 

The population of Syracuse is estimated at 1,200,000 
souls; and this number is adopted in a great many books, 
but it is quite inconceivable. The population of all Sicily 
at present amounts to from 1,600,000 to 1,700,000, and 
seventy or eighty years ago it was only 1 ,200,000. How 
then is it possible, that Syracuse alone should have had 
such a population of free men? Diodorus indeed speaks of 
thirty myriads, but they must be understood as the numbersin 
the Koman census, that is, as comprising not only the citizens 
of Syracuse, but inchiding all the inhabitants of the towns 
which stood to Syracuse in the relation of isopolity. Hence 
we may assume that Syracuse itself, at the time of its 
highest prosperity, contained within its walls at the most 
200,000 inhabitants, including both |||e men and slaves, 
and I should be surprised to find that it actually did amount 
to so much. You remember that Thebes, when it was 
destroyed by Alexander, contained only 30,000 persons 
of every age, rank, and sex. The statements about the 
population in antiquity are monstrously exaggerated ; the 
numbers are not always fictitious, but are founded upon 
misunderstandings. 

Agrigentum ( jAKpdya ^ according to the common deri-#, 
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Tfttion of such names, where $ is changed into ntum) was 
the second large city in Sicily. Plans of it are found in 
books of travel, and in Graevius' Thesaurus; but nothing 
can be more erroneous than they are, for towns in the 
neighbourhood are represented as parts of Agrigentum, 
which they never were. It was a Rhodian colony, and was 
inferior in greatness to Syracuse alone. The population is 
said to have amounted to 200,000 souls; but the case is 
quite similar to that of Syracuse, as is clear from another 
statement, which mentions only 20,000. Both numbers 
may be correct, if we take the 20,000 as that of the real 


citizens, and the 200,000 as comprising all the isopolites 
of Agrigentum. But notwithstanding all this, the popu- 
lation of Sicily in ancient times was far larger than it is at 
present; its numbers in the towns of the island change with 
incredible rapidity. In the middle ages, Messina had 
140,000 inhabitants; at the end of the seventeenth century, 
the ill-usage of the Spaniards reduced them to somewhat 
less than 100,000, and the plague brought them down to 
90,000; afterwards, by the systematic oppression, the object 
of which was to crush Messina and to raise Palermo they 
were reduce<l to 40,000; and before the earthquake their 
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and such are the changes in their population. In the 

nordi, too, lliictuations occur, but not to the same extent as 

in the south, where people have so few wants, and many 
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they were destroyed in the Carthaginian war; they were 
much larger than those at Syracuse or any other of the 
Greek towns of Sicily. Before the war in Olymp. 93, 
Agrigentum was the wealthiest city in the island; but the 
stories of the riches of particular citizens, as, for example, 
of Gellias, which Diodorus relates after Timaeus, are quite 
fabulous, for Timaeus was credulous. In Olymp. 93, Agri- 
gentum was taken and completely destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians; the town was defended in the most unfortunate 
manner, or not defended at all: the Greek generals during 
that war were so wretched and senseless, that the Agrigen- 
tines had enough to do in trying to save themselves, leaving 
their city with all its treasures a prey to the enemy. It 
was afterwards restored indeed, but the new town was only 
a shadow of what it had been before. In consequence of 
the treaties by which Selinus was ceded to the Carthaginians, 
Agrigentum was re-united with the Greek part of Sicily, of 
which Syracuse, under Dionysius and 'i'imoleon, was the 
capital. Afterwards the character of the wars between 
the Greeks and Carthaginians was no longer as destructive 
as it had been before, for Carthage was satisfied with sub- 
duing and ruling over the Greek towns. After the reign 
of Agathocles, Agrigentum again fell into the hands of the 
Carthaginians. In the first Punic war, it was taken by the 
Romans, and on that occasion one part of its inhabitants 
made their escape, while others perished or were sold as 
slaves. Towards the end of the Punic war, it was again 
implicated in an insurrection against the Romans, in con- 
sequence of which it became so desolate that the Romans, 
to prevent the complete extinction of the place, established 
there colonists from other Sicilian towns. Agrigentum is 
indeed mentioned in Cicero^s Verrine orations, but it is 
clear that it was quite an insignificant town; under the 
Roman emperors it remained in the same condition, and 
may have been of little more importance than the modern 
Girgenti. The gigantic ruins of the ancient city arc situ- 
ated on the plateau of the hill: the severest blow it ever 
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received was that in Oljnnp. 93, and subsequent earthquakes 
also contributed to its destruction. 

Sblikub, nearer the western promontory, was likewise 
a Dorian settlement. It was an extensive, wealthy, and 
important town at the time when the Carthaginians, after 
the unsuccessful attempt under Gelo, who confined them to 
their three factories, Motye, Panormus, and Soloeis, were 
expelled from all other parts of the island. But during the 
unfortunate Carthaginian war, by means of which Dionysius 
raised himself, it was the first town that was captured and 
destroyed. After that time, it is indeed still mentioned, 
and in fact never ceased to exist, but was never again in- 
corporated with the Greek portion of Sicily. It remained 
subject to Carthage, as long as she had any possessions in 
the island, and then came into the hands of the Bomans, but 
never acquired any importance. 

Gel A, likewise an ancient Dorian settlement, was aban- 
* doned by its Greek inhabitants during the Carthaginian war, 
and destroyed by the Carthaginians. Even before this, the 
place had several times clianged its population: in the time 
of Gelo it wiis restored, but after the repeated destructions 
by its enemies, it recovered only partially. It received its 
death-blow shortly after the time of Agathocles, when 
Phintias, tlie tyrant of Agrigentum, transplanted its inha- 
bitants to the town of r^nutlas, founded by himself. 

Ca-MAUINA experienced the same fate as Gela. 

On the southern coast there existed, at different times, 
several Doric towns, as Ueracleam the territory of A griixen- 
tu?n, Acrae^ and Casmenae, but they arc of no importance. 

Naxos, the most ancient among the Chalcidian or 
Ionian settlements, was situated between mount Aetna and 
the Sicilian strain ; it was in fact the earliest Greek colony 
in Sicily. It is doubtful whether Naxos was destroyed bv 
C^clo or Micro. During the groat period of Sicilian history 
it.s name is not mentioned. ^ 

Zanclk, albrwards Messene or Messana; the cause of 
this change of name is obs<.n«rc. Tl>c story about Gorgus, 
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tbe aoR of Aristomenes, and Manticlus, is untenable and 
chronologically impossible. Still, however, there must have 
Jbeen a mixture of Messenians which gave rise to the name. 
Samians, who had fled firom their own country, treacherously 
took possession of the town in which they had been hos- 
pitaUy received. More than two hundred years later, their 
descendants were punished for the deed by the Campanian 
mercenaries of Agathocles, who butchered the inhabitants 
who had allowed them a passage through their town. 
After this time the place was always called Messana, 
while the inhabitants bore the name of Mamertines, which 
was the general designation for Oscan mercenaries. These 
Mamertines retained their Italian character, without becom- 
ing hellenised in any way; and even as late as the time of 
Verres we find them mentioned with their Oscan names, 
the praenomen and the nomen gentilicium. Their coins, 
however, have inscriptions in Greek characters, and I have 
no doubt that in the course of time the Mamertines also 
became hellenised. The Roman element in the western 
countries was powerful in regard to the Celts, Iberians and 
others; but it was unable to cope with the Greeks, against 
whom the Romans did not gain one inch ; no Greek town 
ever became Latinised, unless all its inhabitants perished. 
Among non-Greek nations, such as the Pannonians, Dar- 
danians, and the other tribes in liiose countries, the Latin 
language became predominant within an extremely short 
period. The name Mamertines remained in use until the 
time of the Roman emperors, but it then disappears, and the 
name Messana is again generally employed. 

Catana, likewise a considerable Chalcidian town, was 
situated near the river Simaethus, at the foot of mount 
Aetna. Hiero I. carried away the inhabitants, and founded 
a new town; but after his death everything was restored. 
After the time of the Athenian expedition, Catana was 
nearly always under the influence of Syracuse. 

Tauromenium, in the neighbourhood of Naxos between 
mount Aetna and Messana, was founded in the time of 
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Timoleon. It was situated on mount Tauros, which was 
quite inaccessible. The derivation of its name aTrb 
iwl rov Tavpov fiovfjfi is strange. With the exception of 
Phintias, it was the youngest of the Greek towns in Sicily. 
These late colonies are essentially different from the earlier 
ones; they had no oecistae and no institutions according to 
the ancient forms, but being the result of circumstances 
they did not observe the traditionary formalities. Tauro- 
mcnium was very strong by its situation ; and, in consequence 
of the nature of its locality, its ruins are more perfectly 
preserved than those of any other Greek city in Sicily. The 
splendid theatre was cut in a semicircle into the rock, and 
still exists in its ancient beauty. In the history of literature, 
l\iuromenium is celebrated as the birth-place of the histo- 
rian Timaeus, who, as we have learned only recently, spent 
the greater part of his long life of ninety years in exile at 
Athens, where in all probability he also died. The fifty 
years of his exile embrace the whole reign of Agathocles. 

Leontini was situated at some distance from the coast. 

It IS a mistake in translations and other books to call this 
town Lcoutlum, a name which does not occur anywhere. 
Its original iraine must have been although this 

form IS not found in the extant monuments either. As 
Mc«na was culled Ma.ncrtini, from its Oscan inhabitants 
so also in the case o( Lcoatini, the name of the people was 
u^.l .us the name of the town. It was the chief Ice in 

.1 c often mcnt.oucl on this account. The town was de- 

lli.MKU.\, on the north co;ist, was a colonv of OUai • v 

mi»l b„. i„ 

XaXKtSiKd inevailcd. In Olvinn C't W i *'<'/**/«* 

.w -iv Jdr'w,: Y 

but arouiul some hot springs in the neigdibourhoodXr ’ 
Ififpata) a small town of the name of or T/' 

.u-ose, wliose inhabitants were called ""Xi’ 
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town is remarkable as the birth-place of Agathocles, who, 
though a monster, is yet an important person in history. 
Himera was one of the genuine ancient Greek colonies. 

On the north coast between Himera and Messana, there 
were several Greek towns of uncertain origin, which were 
probably founded by neighbouring cities, and were after- 
wards inhabited by Greeks of all kinds. Places of this kind 
are Cephahedion, Mylae^ and Calacte ; they are not of great 
importance, and I cannot here enter into any detail about 
them. 

In the time of Thucydides there existed three Punic 
towns on the north-west coast of Sicily, viz., Soloeis^ MoUje^ 
and Panormus. Motye was the principal place among them, 
and stood to Carthage in the same relation as Utica, Leptis, 
and others. About thirty years before the passage of 
Xerxes into Europe, at the time of the expulsion of Tarquin, 
the Carthaginians were already in possession of a province 
in Sicily; they then concluded a treaty with Rome, which 
has been preserved by Polybius. Ancient Greek history 
gives us no information about this, but rather makes it 
appear as if their attempt in the time of Gelo to cstablisb 
themselves in Sicily had been the first; but the treaty with 
Rome is indubitable. The statement that the victory of 
Salamis, and that of Gelo over the Carthaginians at Himera, 
took place on the same day, a coincidence on which Hero- 
dotus lays great stress, is likewise untenable, for it is 
opposed to the account which we have in the Parian marbles 
from Timaeus, The origin of the fiction evidently lies in 
the desire to have a parallel. Gelo’s victory must be dated 
seven or nine years later than the time to which it is 
assigned by Diodorus. After that defeat, the Carthaginians 
always maintained themselves on the north-western coast, 
where no Greek town existed. When, in the course of 
time, the power of the Carthaginians had greatly increased, 
and when they displayed a love of conquest, the neighbour- 
ing town of Egesta threw itself into their arms. The Greeks 
in Sicily were, on the one hand, extremely careless, and 
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on the other fool-hardy in giving provocation, and these 
circumstances gave rise to the unfortunate war with Car- 
thage. In the second war with Dionysius, Motye, which 
untU then, had been the chief place of the Gartha^nians, 
was destroyed. They now built a new town, Olymp. 100, 
of the name of Lilyhamm : when it was taken by the Romans, 
it had existed about 150 years. It, was the seat of the 
Carthaginian government, a regular Carthaginian eparchy 
being established in those parts, which is always called 
ff ioiviKiK^ eirap^ia. Bochart’s etymologies, from the Se- 
mitic languages, are often quite without foundation, but he 
explains the name Lilybaeum quite correctly as '3^^, that 
is, opposite to Libya. Soloeis was an unimportant place. 

Panobmds became a great town under the dominion of 
the Carthaginians. It is strange that both Soloeis and 
Panormus are Greek names; the money coined in the latter 
place at the time of the Carthaginian dominion in Sicily, is 
likewise Greek, from wliich we must infer that Panormus 
was not a Punic colony like Lilybaeum. The natural 
advantages of its situation are very great: it has an excellent 
harbour, as even its name intimates, and its site is in a 
beautiful fertile plain on the coast, above which mount 
Ilcrcte rises at the entrance of the harbour. This moun 

Punic war. ' 

Ln.T«A ..UM lemaincd an important place even under the 
Romans, though its name is afterwards but rarely men 
tioned. I he homans, for financial purposes, divided Sicilv 
into two provinces, vi/.., Syracuse and Lilybaeum 1 
were governed by one praetor, but had diff^ent fiLn^ 

ent m the two parts. So lont^ no rv,..! • 

Romans kept up Lilybaeum as aVaeo of . ™TanT 
port; but the place afterwards lost this Lnortr^^ “ 'n’ 

Its harbour was gradually f.llcil with sand It 
known only for its excellent vineyards. ’ ^ 

Dukpana, tlie nuHknn Trapani juwi,. i -i i 

another strongly fortified port town onh^C^rr'"'’ 

'^-arthuguiians, 
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and is still of importance. All these placeii, act a conspi* 
cuous part in the first Punic war. 

EasSTA, or Segesta, was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Drepana. Thucydides says that its inhabitants were 
Trojans; and the unanimous voice of antiquity calls the 
Egestans and the Elymi, there and about mount Eryx, 
Trojans. I have explained my opinion on this point in 
my Roman History, and shewn that Trojans here means 
Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians, like those occupying the coasts of 
Italy and Sardinia. The name Trojans, therefore, seems to 
have been a general Pelasgian name, which was commonly 
applied to the Mysian Trojans, because they were the most 
important, just as the name Hellenes was commonly given to 
the people of Argos. All these nations were connected by 
religion and their common sanctuary of Samothrace, the 
Trojan character of which is undeniable. The Segestans 
are called by the Greeks barbarians, and they were certainly 
non- Greeks; but when we consider the ruins of their tem- 
ples, which are not only grand but splendid, and are in no 
way inferior to the most beautiful Greek edifices; and when 
wo see their coins, which equal the finest specimens made 
in Greece, we must confess that the word “ barbarian*^ cannot 
be understood here in the same sense in which it is applied 
to Thracians, Getae, and Macedonians, who were not even 
able correctly to imitate the formation of Greek words. 
Afterwards, Segesta, like all the rest of the island, became 
completely hellenised ; Cicero always calls the Siculi 
Greeks, and the names of the Segestans, wherever they 
occur in history, are Greek. Segesta was an unfortunate 
place, for it was the occasion of the deplorable expe- 
dition of the Athenians to Sicily, of which we can only 
lament the final issue. It would have been fortunate, if 
the Athenians had been able to carry it out with energy, 
for the fate of Greece would have taken a different direction* 
The Segestans have much to answer for to Sicily, to Greece, 
and to all the world, for they misled the Athenians by their 
delusive promises. After the defeat of the Athenians, the 
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Chalcidian towns one by one concluded peace, and tbe 
Segestans, abandoned by every one, were obliged to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Carthaginians. Under 
their protection, the town was safe and prosperous for a 
period of about ninety years, until the time when the power 
of Agathocles reached its highest point. But when Aga- 
thocles was victorious for a time, it was taken by the sword, 
and treated like Magdeburg in the Thirty Years* war. After- 
wards a population again assembled there; in the first Punic 
war Segesta is mentioned again, and submits to the Eomans 
under an appeal to its Trojan origin. 

The towns in the interior of Sicily were originally partly 
Siculian and partly Sicanian, though it is now impossible to 
draw aline of demarcation between them. In the north, about 
mount Aetna as far as Henna, all the towns, such as Henna, 
Centuripa, Agyrion, Ilalesa, Aluntion,and many others, were 
probably Siculian. The Siculians, oven after the time of Gelo, 
formed distinct states and had their own kings. Diodorus 
compiled his history in a most unsystematic manner: when 
he is engaged with the history of a nation, and it occurs 
to him, that he has dwelt upon it long enough, and that he 
has neglected another, he all at once breaks off and begins 
to discuas the latter. Such i.s the case in his history of 
Sicily: he is often very minute, relating the events of a 
nation year after year, but then he is for a time quite silent 
about it. After the time of Gelo and Hiero, we find a Siculian 
kingdom, umlcr a prince called Dueetius, which was very 
dangerous to the Sicediots.' Afterwards we sec the Siculians 
broken up into many small states, some of which were 
hellenised at a very early period. The power of the Greek 
tyrants often extended very far into the interior; and those 
of Syracuse at times ruled almost over the whole island- 
during such times, Greeks settled in all parts of it. These 


> “Tlio Sii-idi were tl.o natives, „ul the SiedioU the Greeks who 
had sottlod in the isknd. Similarly the Romans sometimes (listir, 

g,nshecn>ctweeuAVo«ft but not by far as eonsistentlv 

as tho Greeks, for no Greek ever confomKled the two ” ^ 
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things are mentioned only accidentally, as for example, 
in the case of Diodorus himself, who is called a SiceUot, 
though he belonged to a Siculian town. At that time 
the Siculian and Sicanian languages no longer existed and 
Greek was spoken everywhere. 

Henna, situated in the centre of the country, was the 
most important of all the Siculian towns. Henna, and not 
Enna, is the correct spelling, for so we find it on a very 
ancient Greek coin; m only later Latin ones have Enna, 
whereas all the good Latin MSS., such as the Codex 
Puteanus of Livy, as well as the inscriptions, have the H, 
as in ordo populusque Hennensis; in after-times the pronun- 
ciation was modified. I do not, however, mean to say, that 
if you find Enna in a poet, you must at once correct it into 
Henna, for such things depend upon authority ; the ancients 
often pronounced a word with an aspiration, which we 
cannot accurately imitate, and which, therefore, has disap- 
peared in Italian and other modern languages. Henna is 
celebrated as the central seat of the worship of Dcmetcrand 
Persephone, which spread thence into Italy, and was also 
adopted by the Greeks. It was probably different from 
the worship of Demeter at Eleusis; but we cannot speak 
positively about this matter, and in my opinion, it is a mere 
waste of learning and ingenuity to institute inquiries 
about it. 

Centuuipa (Ceniuripinif Kevropirra), near the slope of 
mount Aetna, was the greatest town of the interior at the 
time of the Romans. In the age of Cicero, its citizens were 
the wealthiest in all Sicily. In the first Punic war, they 
had been enabled by circumstances, about which we have 
no information, to put themselves in an extremely favourable 
relation to the Romans; this had been done at a time when 
the other Siculian places had allowed themselves to be 
tempted to rise against Rome; and in consequence of this, 
Oenturipa was honoured with great privileges* It derived 
special advantages from the extensive confiscations which 
were often made of whole districts. On such occasions, the 
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Bomaa equites speculated to acqiure large estates, and tine 
Centttripans undertook as Gunners {ptotor&i), or agricultural 
speculators, the cultivation of large districts; tte eadsteaice 
of such aratores is known from Cicero’s Verrine (oations. 
Centuripa then remained the centre of Sicilian agriculture, 
probably until a very late period. Agyrion was rituated in 
the nrighbourhood of Centuripa. 

1 have already said in general how Sicily became a 
desolate country. When many had already been 

destroyed in the wars of Agathocles, the first Punic war, 
which lasted twenty-four years, was extremely destructive, 
because it was carried on at the expense of that small coun- 
try 5 the Syracusan kingdom alone, which was in the 
enjoyment of order and protection, was exempted. Then 
followed the second Punic war, and the senseless insur- 
rection of the Syracusans and of nearly all the inhabitants 
of the island. They were punished by the Romans in such 
a manner, that all cultivation disappeared from the greater 
part of the island; the towns perished and were changed 
into large estates; the corn-fields in the interior were changed 
into pastures, on which largo numbers of cattle and hosts 
of slaves were kept, while the free population was almost 
entirely extirpated. Hence the insurrection of Eunus, in 
the year of Rome 620; a war was then carried on with 
great exertion for years, and was not brought to a close 
until several Roman armies had been defeated. Thirty 
ycai-8 later, a second similar Servile war broke out, which 
though it did not last quite as long ns the first, yet com- 
pletely ruined several towns: the slaves took possession of 
the fortified places, and annihilated the free population. 
As regards the perioel of the Roman emperors, we only 
know that Augustus established colonies in some places 
but the rest of the island was quite desolate, there being 
only some large estates and stations for post horses. The 
Regestum of pope Gregory the Great, which contains the 
last accounts of Sicily before it fell into the hands of bar- 
barians, shows the island in this wretched condition. The 
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Bomaa see possess^ krg^ estates in Sicilyi and tlie corre- 
spondence with their stewards reveals to us the condition 
of , the island and the nature of such estates: we see that 
the country was in a state of utter decay. 


SARMNIA. 

Sardinia fully confirms the observation regarding the 
identity of the physical character of countries on two sides 
of the same sea. There does not exist a more senseless notion 
than to imagine that rivers form the natural boundaries 
between two countries; the same physical features appear on 
both sides of a river: rivers are lines of communication, but 
mountains separate countries from one another. The Suabian 
and Bavarian races are separated by the range of the Vorarl- 
berg. Sardinia, in its physical structure, belongs to Africa, if 
not wholly, at least its southern part as far as the mountains. 
This character shows itself both in the vegetation and in the 
animal life of the country: the musinwn, an animal foreign to 
all the rest of Europe, is not found anywhere out of Africa 
except in Sardinia.^ The character of the population also 
is African, whence Cicero, in his speech for Scaurus, says: 
Afer aut Sardus sane^ si ita se isti malunt nomimru The 
island is not, like Sicily, traversed by lofty mountains; it 
is only in the northern part that the mountains reach any 
considerable height; the rest is only a hilly country; many 
parts of the coast are plains, extensive and low marshy 
districts, which may be termed savannahs, whence great 
quantities of salt are obtained there. The physical identity 
with Africa manifests itself also in another very important 
point: the opposite coasts of Sardinia and Africa are cele- 

^ According to Berghaixs, Liinder^nd VUlherhmde, iii. p. 404, it 
is found also in Corsica, Greece^ and the Greek Archipelago.-— Bn. 
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bratod for tlieir banks of coral, while they are not found 
near Sicily, Spain, or the Balearian islands.' 

According to the most ancient tradition, the inhabitants 
of Sardinia were Tyrrhenians, who appear in various 
forms and personifications, in the story about Aristaeus, in 
the lolai, and in many other ways. If Tyrrhenians did 
exist there, they can only have been settlers on the coasts, 
for a part of the inlial)ltants, such as the Noraces an<l 
IMariy were certainly of Iberian ^origin, and belonged to 
the same race as the inhabitants of the Balearian islands. 
In rcjjrarcl to others again, it is equally certain that 
they were of Lil)yan origin, for they are stated to have 
reseniljlcd tlie Herbers in language, in bodily structure, 
e<)in[)h'xion, and hair. The ^ardi Moutani, perhaps a mixture 
ol Iberians au<l Libyans, were in later times confined to 


the mountains. 1 hese mouutuins, however, must not be 
eoneeive<l as Alps, for heights of a h'ss lofty character were 
sunieieiit ior tho.se ])eople to maintain themselves in them. 
'Ihe highlands of Seotland also do not contain any high 
mountains, they Jire only inacc(;ssil)le, and yet the popii- 
lafiou has maintained it.sdf there throughout all the changes 
o( nations. The sea-<'oast was ocenpied at an (sarly time by 
Punie colonies, whieli aftorwanls l.eeamc masters of the 
island, with Ihe e.xeeptlon of the interior, over which tlioy 
e.xerei.'^ed no oilier mllueiue than iluit which a powerful 
iiatiou oil the coast always po-csses over the other inhabitants 

In like manner .lie Du. el. did not rule over the interior of 

(eyion the prince ol ( -ami v being sovereign, though he 
was ol. igeil to eoiuply with the wishes of the Dutch ^hen 

ever they insisted upon i, Siiel. was the eouditiou o 

Sardium during the second I'm.ic war when w 
with Hampsicora and Hios.us as Sar.linian princes 
1 uiue. settlements consisted for the most ! t c ^ 
thaginians mixed with l.ibvans, as th.. ' ..r • 

themselves were a mixed race {d,l3vd>oii,,^e^) 

(.reeks Irom Sicily and Magna (Iraeeia. The ^ 

’ TIkmuoiv on rtvf view is«:i\cn liv Rip'’ -pte, / 
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must not be conceived as negroes: in their physical features 
they are not very unlike Europeans, and scarcely differ at 
all from southern Europeans, so that the mixture could 
take place without any difficulty. The mixture of the 
Libyphoenices with the Sardinians is attested by Cicero in 
an interesting fragment of his speech for Scatirus. The 
Punic language accordingly predominated everywhere on 
the coast, and all the known names of the Sardinians are 
Punic, e. g., Aris, genitive Arinis, which is nothing else 
than the Hebrew Aaron; so also Caralis and others. I said 
before, that Sardinia, near the coast, has extensive low 
grounds, which arc, for the most part, marsliy and un- 
healthy: this peculiarity, {a'& gravis), wliiclj is still the 
reason of the scanty population of the island, was known 
even to the historians of antupiity; the country was very 
dangerous to the Uoman soldiers, many of wlioin died there 
of fevers. Tliis wesce from I'acitus’ annals* to have heeii the 
case in the time of 'riberius, and siicli it eoiitinucs to be at 
the present day ; in most parts it is inipossiblo to remove 
the unhealthy charueU'r of the land by eiiltivation. 

There arc still many Punic v<anains in Sanlinia; hut 
there also are a lew Cyclopean walls, which can noitlu'r l»o 
ascribed to the Puniansnorto the Sardinians of the inlerioi', 
but must be Greek. They arc minutely discussral in jVIillotV 
description of Sardinia, which is a bad book, but contains 
valuable information about those Cyclopean walls. Timncai 
spoke of ruins wliich were referred to the lolai, the alleged 
ancient Greek colonists. Most of the antiquities that have 
been dug out of the ground, belong to the Eoman period, 
but some also are Punic and have Punic inscriptions. Many 
belong to the rude barbarians of the interior, especially 
certain hideous and deformed idols resembling those of the 
Wends and American Indians. 

There were no towns in the interior of Sardinia, the 
mountaineers living either in villages or caves; their dress 
* ii. 85 : si oh gravitatem coeli interisseM. 
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consisted, as at present, of skins of the musimon {mas- 
trueae Sardorum), forming a sort of fur jackets. They were 
very poor mountaineers, and the only booty the Romans 
made there consisted of slaves. In a letter of pope Gre- 
gory the Great, in his Regestnm, a people of the name of 
Barbaricini is mentioned in the interior, and this confirms 
the identity of the Sardinians with the Libyans, for Bar- 
baricini is only a derivative form of Barbari, a name 
by which the Greeks and Romans designated more par- 
ticularly the Berbers in Africa. During the Punic period 
there wore, properly speaking, only three towns that were 
of any imi)ortance, viz., Caralis, Sulci, and Nora. 

(jAHALIB, the modern Cagliari (not Caglidri, as it is 
commonly pronounced, for the inhabitants themselves say 
Ctlgliari), was tlic Carthaginian capital with an excellent 
Itarlymr. 


Sulci and Nora, likewise of Phoenician origin, are 
mentioned indeed in history, but were places of no parti- 
cular importance. Considerable ruins of the Roman periotl 
are sfill fbund at Nora, and Caralis has what is called a 
lie.autiful uniui-nt theatre. In the accounts I have seen of 
It, it is culled so, but owing to the uncritical manner in 
which the subject is treated, I cannot say whether it i.s a 
rojil tlifutiv or ixn ainpln’tlu'atro. 

S»r<lini, i, Mill ,1,, i„ „l,i„|, E„M,po„ 
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of the condition of the island, we may imagine it to be 
something like that which certain persons call the golden 
period of the middle ages. But with all this barbarism, the 
greatest immorality prevails, especially among the priests. 
The country is in a perfect state of anarchy, being governed 
according to ancient privileges, vhich have never been 
changed at all; the country population is in a state of com- 
plete dissolution. When the island has an able governor, he 
can keep order only by the utmost rigour, without which 
lie can do absolutely nothing. It is deplorable that, in these 
circumstances, the administration of the island is not 
entrusted to able men, the propriety of which I have often 
urged. I sometimes desired natives of Sardinia to come 
to me that I might examine their language, wliich is 
very peculiar; you cannot say that it is Italian, it contains 
indeed very much Latin, but much also that is quite foreign. 
The Sardinian mountaineers are said to have many words 
in their dialect which arc radically diflerent from all other 
European languages. As much jii formation has at present 
been collected about the Berber langinigc, my object was 
to question the natives and to examine their words to see 
whether they were Berber or Basque. But I could not 
succeed, the people were too timid and did not come. 1 have 
now placed iny liope upon a friend, Count Custiglione, ol* 
Milan, a great linguist, who has studied the language of 
tlie Berbers; he may perhaps be more successful. The island, 
from the earliest times, always made the impression of a wild 
and ungenial country, which, poor as it was, was severely 
treated by the Carthaginians, for they arc said to have for- 
bidden the cultivation of grain, in order to compel the 
Sardinians to import their supplies from Spain and Africa. 
In like manner Spain, for a long time, would not tolerate 
the cultivation of European grain in her American posses- 
sions, and when at length she allowed it, she forbade the 
planting of olives and vines. 

It was the universally established opinion among the an- 
^cients, that Sardinia was the largest island, and larger than 
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Sicily. This opinion, though erroneous, is found in all 
ancient writers, and we cannot say what may have given 
rise to it. 


CoKSiCA. 

Whether Conica and the Greek name Kvpvo^ are etymo- 
logically connected with each other, must be left undecided ; 
I for my j)art believe, that the rescniblance of the first 
syllabic in the two names is only accidental. Corsica was 
regarded by the ancients as still more wild, uninhabitable, 
unhealtliy, and barbarous than Sardinia; it was inhabited 
partly by Ligurians and partly by Iberians, and its inha- 
bitants maintained their independence till about the time of 
the first Vunic war, when the Cartliaginians seem to have 
established thenis(‘lvcs in the island, at least near its magni- 
ficent luirbours. It would, indeed be inconceivable, if they 
laid overlooked a harbour like that of S. Lorenzo. It is self- 
evident, ho\vev(‘r, tliat the inhabitants of the interior 
remained ({uite iiuh‘pcndent, for even the Genoese, though 
they llvetl so inueli neart*r the island, were never able 
entirely to subdue them. At present it is, properly sjieak- 
ing, 111 a state of anarehy, though it is connected with the 
powtM'ful monarchy of France; what, therefore, must have 
Ihvu its condition under the Carthaginians, whose dominion 
did not last long! At an earlier time the Phocacans had 
attempted to settle at Alalia (Aleria), but had not succeeded, 
'fhe Homans undertook an expedition to it as early as the 
lu>l Puuie war; but the only result of it was, that they 
exprlh'd the Carthaginians, witliout they themselves being 
abiv' to tak('. pos^esslou of the island. It was not till a much 
jHniod that they subdued it, but they seem to have felt 
that it was not worth while to spend so mucli money and 
Idood for tlio purpose of enabling themselves to remain 
tlicic. 
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Mariana 4nd Aleria are the only two towns of Corsica 
deserving to be noticed; both were Roman military colo- 
nies, the former founded by Marius, and the latter by Sulla. 
At tlie time of the Roman emperors, Corsica, like several 
islands in the Archipelago, served as a place to which con- 
demned persons were exiled, relegatio in insulam. 

Corsica is altogether a mountainous island, with the 
exception of a narrow tract of coast, which forms unhealthy 
lowlands with small rivers. The mountains are not high, 
and form one of the ramifications of the Apennines, but are 
very impassable and intricate. 


lllSPxVNIA. 

The name Hispania, as liochart correctly states, is in all 
probability of Punic origin, derived from IDV, Sapan, Span, 
from which, an i being prefixed, hpania, or Hispfmia^ was 
formed. In southern as well as eastern languages, the pro- 
nunciation of an .V, followed by a consonant, is facilitated by 
prefixing a vowel, wlnuice Scipio^ in ordinary life, is called 
Iscijjio, You recollect the notion of the Greeks about 
the four parts of tlie world, according to which Hesperia 
was the western and Europe the nortliern part; in this 
division, Spain was a part of Hesperia. The Greeks 
called tlie people Iberians, the country Iberia^ and the river 
Iberus. This name of the river must have been of native 
origin or have been used by the Carthaginians, for the 
Romans also employed it, though they called the people 
Hispani and the country Hispania, We do not know by 
what name the people called themselves; it is possible that 
the Basque language may throw light upon it; but in the 
masterly treatise on that language by Baron Humboldt, 
nothing is said about this point. Afterwards, and in the 
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Acts of the Apostles, the country was called Spania^ and it 
may have home this name generally among the Alexandrians 
and in the unjustly decried Hellenistic language. The By 
eantine writers also call it so, unless they employ the 
correct name Iberia. 

Spain is destined by nature, almost more than Italy, to 
form one compact state; no one can have a doubt about this, 
when looking at the three seas by which it is surrounded. 
Nevertheless, however, it did not become united as one 
whole till a late period, though this happened before the 
time of which we have written records; for there can be no 
doubt that previously it was divided into two distinct 
countries. On the one side, the Pyrenees formed its natural 
boundary towards Gaul (in the course of time, however. 


they were crossed, and the Iberians ruled over the country 
from the Garonne to the Rhone); but at an earlier period 
another natural boundary line was formed by the Sierra 
Morena, an extensive range of mountains, which, for a 
couple of centuries, formed the boundary between the 
Christian and Mahommedan parts of Spain. These same 
mountains, no doubt, also separated the Iberians from the 


C/clts. llie heights in tlic north of Spain, whence the Tagus, 
Durius, and Minins, flow towards the sea, and whence, on 
the otlicr side, smaller rivers carry their waters towards the 
Kbro, were inhabited by Celts, who are also called Celtibe- 
riam. Other Celts bearing the name Celtici dwelt in 
Algarbia and the Portuguese Estreraadura, and others again 
inhabited the province Kntrc Douro e Minho in the north 
of Portugal. Id, CSC three Celtic nations were quite isolated 
111 K^pain. The Ccltibcrians were not pure Celts, but as even 
t ier name indicates, a mixture of Colts and Iberians; but 
the Cclte in lortugal are expressly stated to have been 
pure Celts. Ihosc latter attracted the attention even of the 
imciont.s, especially of the excellent Posidonius, who mad! 
so many correct observations, but allowed himself in thi! 
instance to he misled. He is of opinion that the Celts had 
immigi-atcd into bpain, for ho reasoned thus- asthoCdt 
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could migrate into Italy and across the Danube as far as the 
Dniepr, it was far less difficult for them to enter the neigh- 
bouring country of Spain. But such isolated parts of a 
nation cannot have arrived in a country by immigration; on 
the contrary, the Iberians appear extending themselves and 
in possession of Aquitania and Languedoc at a very early 
period; how then could the Celts, not being able to main- 
tain the Pyrenees, have spread over the whole peninsula? 
It is probable, nay almost evident, that it was the Iberians 
that migrated and extended themselves, and this opinion 
agrees with the most ancient traditions of the Celts in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, according to which they were once 
masters of all the west of Europe, but were expelled from 
many parts. If we suppose that the Celts dwelt as far 
as the Sierra Morena, and that tlie Iberians, perhaps 
reinforced by their kinsmen from Africa, pressed tliem for- 
ward, this supposition would account for some Celtic ruins 
which are still extant, and the Colts may have capitulated 
in a manner similar to that described in the book of Joshua. 
As one part of England was occupied by Germans so com- 
pletely as to destroy every trace of the ancient inhabitants, 
while elsewhere, as e.g., in Devonshire, the Britons, in large 
numbers, lived among the Germans and became mixed with 
them; so the Iberians expelled the ancient Celtic population, 
wherever the nature of the country did not protect it; but 
the Celts maintained themselves in the mountains between 
the Tagus and the Iberus, and the Iberians only subdued 
tliem, and then settled among them. In the course of 
time the two nations became amalgamated, and thus tbnned 
the Celtiberians, whose character, however, is essentially 
Iberian. 

Spain may be naturally divided into four main parts. 
The first is Andalusia, which is formed by the Sierra 
Morena, which separates the valley of the Baetis (Guadal- 
quivir) from that of the Guadiana. This part is a compact 
country by itself, being separated from Murcia by the heights 
in the east. The second part is bounded on the south 
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by tlie range of Oi’ospeda, and in the nortli by that of 
Idubeda, which extends in an eastern direction towards the 
sea. These mountains separate the river basins of the Tago 
and Douro from that of the Ebro, and run at a right angle 
with the Siemi Morena. This division comprises the 
greater part of Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia, that is, 
the whole river basin of the Ebro. The third division con- 
sists of the mountainous countries of Galicia, Asturias, and 
Cantabria. The fourth, lastly, consists of the river basin of 
the Tago. These divisions arc so completely founded on the 
natural features of the country, that throughout the history 
ol‘ S|>uin they appear with perfect distinctness, and hence 
they may also be taken as a guide in ancient history. 

Andalusia, the southernmost part, is almost identical with 
ancient liaelicu, and, as is observed even by Strabo, is a 
country quite dillerejit from the rest of Spain. It has indeed 
many points of resemblance with Valencia, but is at the 
same time essentially ditrerenl from it: it is in fact a country 
of a superior character. While \’alcncia is flat, and well 
watered, but wanting in energy, Andalusia and Granada 


are countries matured by the sun in the highest degree; 
they aie scaieely Kuropcain, but almost like tropical countries. 
Ihe eastern division, or the country of the Iberus, ifwe 
e.xamine its northern j)art.s, Aragon and Catalonia, already 
greatly resemltles a norlheni country. Valencia stands in 
tlie middle l)etwe<m them. 'J’lie whole of the northern 
division is a mighty inonuiainons coirntry; the mountains 
m .\sturiaand lUseay a.v ^ery liigh, though they do not 
reach the snow line; the higliest parts are in the nci-h- 
iH.urhood ol the sources of the iJonro. The country of the 
Tago is througlioula tal.le-land, very high at its eommence- 
ment. piercingly cold and unhealthy as far as the frontier of 
I’orlugal, and almost without any mountains; at the eom- 
mencemeut alone we havi- the ranges separating Old and 
.New (.ustile. between the S.erra Morena and the Douro 
wc have the largo plain of l'.stremadura, which is fertile but 
unhealthy, and perfectly tlat; the plain of Leon is scarcely 
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inhabitable on account of its drought and barrenness; the 
southern parts of Castile are productive, and the continua- 
tion of the valley into Portugal changes its character so 
much as to become extremely rich ; it still contains large 
plains, but the greater part is a beautiful hilly country. 

The principal rivers are the Baetis (Guadalquivir), Anas 
(Guadiana), Tagus (Tago), (Douro), Minius (Minho), 
and i^ the east, the Turia (Guadalaviar) and the Iberus 
(Ebro). In antiquity, Spain was particularly celebrated for 
its gold and silver mines, and for the gold found in the sand 
of its rivers, as in that of the Tagus, which, for this reason, 
is called by poets aurifer amnis. The largest silver mines, 
where both silver and lead were found, existed in the terri- 
tory of Carthagena in Murcia; but Asturia, too, contained 
veins of precious metal. Spanish wool was not particularly 
valued in antiquity, and it was not till tlic middle ages 
that sheep-breeding was improved in Spain. 

Bactica produced abundance of grain, besides wliicdi the 
ancients derived from other parts of Spain a kind of heni]), 
called sportus^ which was spun like hemp, and out of which 
ropes and cables were manufactured. 

'^Jdie ancients were iiniver.sally of oj)inion that the 
Spaniards, exclusive of the Celtic inhabitants and tl)e few 
Greeks and Punians who had settled there, consisted of two 
nations, the Turdeianinrts and tlie other Spaniards, Tliis 
opinion originating with Artemidorus, is set forth by Strabo 
so confidently, that we must believe him to luive had other 
and more weighty authorities than Artemidorus. They 
even speak of a tlilTerence in language. For a long time, 

1 too entertained this opinion, because 1 trusted the ancients; 
but I have only a very vague notion of the Iberian lan- 
guage. W. von Humboldt is tlic only man in Europe 
who has examined those languages with a true grammatical 
genius, and he has declared tliat all the proper names from 
one end of Spain to the other, absolutely bclong-to one and 
the same language, and that the names of ])laces among 
the Cantabri, llcrgctcs, Lusitani, Turdetani, etc., must all 
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be traced to roots in the Cantabiian language. To this 
argument we must submit; nothing can be said against it: 
in matters of this kind, the later Greeks often went very 
far astray, for which reason we ought not to admit them as 
authorities without great caution. But, admitting that all 
names of places arc Cantabrian, the opinion of the ancients 
may be based upon something else, viz., the knowledge 
that the nation, during its extension from the south Jo the 
northern parts, underwent various modifications, and that 
more especially those who dwelt in the north among the 


conquered people, assumed a character quite different from 
that of the inhabitants of Andalusia, who lived by themselves. 

The Turdetanians were a people possessing a considerable 
degree ol civilisation, for they had an alphabet of their own; 
and many of their inscriptions and coins with characters 
unknown to us are still extant. Many Spanish coins cannot bo 
explained at all, and of many the meaning is extremely 
uncertain. 1 hope that, if the investigations are carried on 
judiciously, tlie Libyan alphabet, which is said to be like 


that of the Spaniards, will be discovered in the course of 
time, and the Libyan inscriptions will be explained. Men 
will then rise uji like Burou von Humboldt, who will 
fathom the Libyan language, and then the Spanisli inscrij,- 
tions also will be read. In Cilicia, too, inscriptions have 
been found, winch have not yet been read, and many more 
may still be discovered; but no one has as yet occupied him- 
scll with them. 1 hesc investigations, however, ought to be 
undertaken with a sober mind, for otherwise they lead to 
nothing. In ancient history, we often fancy we see 
nolhutg, and yet il.ere is much to be discovered. Latelv 
e. g., an Lnghslunan travelling i„ Cilicia from Aduna to 
larsus,; where a pass is cut along the sea-coast for the pur 
pose of making a road (just us above Coblenz the rZs 
advance close to the river), found, as he himself told mo 
a large inscription on the side of the rock in dialt^ 
^^This name is only a conjecture of mine; one M.«. Cofo.n 
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wKich are quite unknown. There still are alphabets to be 
deciphered and languages to be discovered; in these matters 
a rich harvest may yet be made. I do not think that the 
inquiries into eastern languages will ever be carried on with 
any excess of zeal; but I do believe that we shall arrive at 
a point where we may regard them as a step gained for 
further historical investigations. When the Zend language 
is on eg discovered, we shall be able to read the inscriptions 
of Persepolis, and also those of Babylon. These things 
maybe likened to the horizon: the farther you advance, 
the more the circle widens. Historical knowledge is as capa- 
ble of extension as physical knowledge, and great discoveries 
remain yet to be made. Klopstock says: “Many laurels 
are yet to be gained,” we must only strive to gain them. 
I'he Spanish inscriptions have been treated as senselessly as 
the Etruscan ones, nay, even more so. Without any point 
to start from, which is not quite wanting in the Etruscan 
inscriptions, these Spanish records have been explained by 
means of a barbarous mixture of Greek and Latin, wliieb 
the decipherers themselves invented for their own con- 
venience. And such nonsense even finds its admirers ! It will 
indeed be dilficidt to explain those inscriptions with the aid 
of the Basque language, for the present Basque is certainly 
not the same as that spoken In the time of the Itomans, 
though it may not be as dilfercnt as, for example, the 
modern high German literary languages is from that of the 
earlier ages; but the difference certainly cannot be less than 
that existing between the present popular dialect of Suabia 
and that of the thirteenth century. 

The nations of Spain presented the greatest differences in 
their manners, for they formed compact nations, and much 
closer unions than cither in Greece or in Italy; but we 
cannot say what were the causes which kept up this union. 
Thus much is clear, that during the historical period most 
of the Iberian nations had their kings, whom the Romans 
call reguli. The Romans greatly respected the Spaniards 
on account of their courage and determination, but what 
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distinguishes them most, is their attachment to their chiefe, 
•which was even stronger among the Iberians than among 
the Celts; it was quite common with the followers of a 
chief to make away with themselves, if he fell in battle, 
that they might serve him in his future state. Isolated 
instances of cities being defended with desperate courage 
also occur atnong other nations of antiquity, as in the case 
of Abydosand Petelia; but in Spain this was the general 
rule ; the towns never surrendered cither in their wars 
against Carthage or against Borne, and when they could no 
longer resist tlie force of hunger, they devoted themselves 
to destruction, 'flic same obstinacy in defending their 
towns appears in the middle age.s, and in modern times, as, 
for example, at Saragoza and Gcrona : nothing in modern 
history can be compared with this, except the defence of 
Missolunghi. 

Another peculiarity is, that the Spaniards, except the 
(.'eltiberians, had in antiquity tlie same weakness which stil^ 
characterises them. I allude to the complete alienation and 
tlie great exasperation between the several nations ; they show 
the same inveterate national hatred which still exists, c. g,, 
between the Castilians and Aragouians. 1 was once acquainted 
with an Aragonian, who, though otherwise an honourable 


man, told me, that it would b(‘ (piite Impossible for him to 
li.rm a friendship with a Castilian. 'I'hc same is at present 
the ease in Italy, but iu former times people of the same 
race, such as the Sabellians, often faithl’ully kept together; 
but the Spanish nations never appear united. It is equally 
remarkable that the Spaniards, ag.iin excepting the Celti- 
berians, though exeellent defen.lers of their towns, are c^ood 
fur nothing as soldiers in the Held. Tljc Spanish mtliti-i 
defended itself behind its walls, but did not ].e*severe in the 
held; the Samnite.s, on the other hand, are the very reverse 
liir they are by no means tlistinguished in their sie<ves In 
Conde’s history of the Arabs, a g.meral, in Ids despatch to 
the Kahph, says of the Spaniar.l.^: on horseback they are 
eagles, in the defonec of their tviwns, lions, but in the field 
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they are women. Such they were in the wars agaiiist the 
Arabs, and such also in those against Napoleon; they 
never fought a battle in the open field that did not bring 
disgrace upon them; and the same men, who, in their towns, 
would bury themselves under their ruins, ratlier than listen 
to a word about capitulation, took to flight without any 
necessity. The Celtiberians, on the other hand, appear in 
a very favourable light; and the Cantabrians and Asturians, 
too, defended themselves in their mountains almost as in 
fortresses. 

All Spain is full of towns. 

Modern Andalusia, the country of the Turdetani, claims 
a very ancient civilisation, for its inhabitants had a literaturo 
and laws composed in verses, and are also said to have had 
a kind of historical books. 

In the traditions of the Greeks, Iboiia belongs to Hes- 
peria, and their earliest inibrmation about it refers to 
Tartesstis, whicli was visited at an early period by the 
Pliocaeans. Its situation is beyond a doubt; it is justly 
placed in the neighbourhood o(’ Seville, near the mouth ol’ 
the Baetis; but whether it was a town or a country, whether 
as a town it was dilferent from llispalis, or whether it was 
identical with ancient Hispalis, these are questions which 
wo can answer only hy conjectun^s. 

Gauks (Gadh'j in Idiocniciaii and Hebrew “ a fence is 
the most ancient settlement of’ which we have any accurati^ 
information. In the Heraclea<‘, the island on wldch Gades 
was situated was called Enjf/tea, and th(‘ anchuits say Unit 
it consisted of two islands, a circumstance which has caused 
inuch difficulty to modern geographers, as it was impossible 
to find the two islands. But no Andalusian would be puz- 
zled by it. Cadiz, together with Leon, now certainly forms 
one island, but originally Cadiz was an island by itself, and 
its present union witli Isla dc Leon is the consequence of a 
causeway, which was made at a time unknown to us, from 
Gades to the larger island; this artificial causeway is dis- 
cernible even at the present day. Gades was a Phoenician 
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settle^nt, indepeadent of Carthage, and as truly Punic ns 
the latter city itself. But when the prosperity of Carthage 
rose higher and higher, and when, at the same time, that of 
the other Phoenician colonies was sinking more and more, 
then Gades also was obliged to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Carthage. Nothing is more natural and more in accordance 
with human passions and feelings, than that this Pimic city 
was more hostile to the Carthaginians than any other place 
that had been subdued by them; we cannot, therefore, be 
surprised at finding that, in the course of the second Punic 
war, its hatred of Carthage led it to declare in favour of 
the Homans, as Utica did afterwards. Hence Gades obtained 
very favourable terms from the Komans, and remained a 
privileged city until the time of the emperors; afterwards 
it received the Roman franchise. Cadiz is one of those 
places which experienced scarcely any reverses of fortune 
in ancient times; and, with the exception of the barbarous 
invasion of the Arabs, I do not know that Cadiz was ever 
visited by a single misfortune. 

Part of the coast of Granada was likewise occupied by 
Punians, for Malacca (the royal city) also was a Punic 
colony. Before the dominion of the Carthaginians, the 
inhabitants were called Bastuli. Here, as well as in Africa, 
the facility with which the Phoenicians became amalga- 
mated with foreign nations is very striking. 

Caktiiago (the modern Carlhagena, properly Cartha 
Chadta or New Town) was the real capital of the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain, and its name is as common as the Greek 
Neapolis. Notwithstanding its importance and strength, 
the town was not as large as we are inclined to imaoinei 
at the time of its capture by Seipio, it appears Lall 
both in population and circumference, if we compare it 
with other maritime cities nn<l capitals. It was founded 
by Ilamilcar Barca.s, who first established the dominion of 
the Garthiiginians in Spain, which, however, was not of 
long duration. Though Gades and the towns on the coast 
of Granada were Punic, we must not, on that account 
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in^gine that) ptevioudly to the thne of Hamilcar Blims, 
the C^haginians had a province there. Their influence^ 
indeed, was great even before; their commerce was exten-^ 
sive and lucrative, the Spanish mines may have been chiefly 
worked by Punians, and Spain was the recruiting place for 
their armies; but no part of Spain was a Carthaginian 
province before the end of the first Punic war. It was the 
great idea of Hamilcar Barcas richly to indemnify his 
country for the loss of Sardinia and Sicily, an idea which 
no one was better qualified to realise than he, by paralysing 
the Romans with determination, cunning, and skill. The 
lately-discovered precious fragments from Diodorus throw 
great light upon the admirable manner in which he carried 
this plan into effect. Turdetania was subdued first, Hannibal 
then carried the war almost as far as Salamanca, and the mo- 
dern New Castile and Valencia were subdued by him. These 
acquisitions, however, must not be regarded as permanent 
conquests, the object of the Carthaginians being rather to 
terrify the Spaniards and to accustom them to a feeling of 
dependence. The Carthaginians were otherwise hard and 
hated masters, but the great Hamilcar, his great successor 
Ilasdrubal, and the great sons of Hamilcar, founded the Car- 
thaginian dominion in Spain in such a manner as to secure 
to Carthage the attachment of the natives, a point in which 
the Romans never succeeded. Much depended upon cir- 
cumstances, the Carthaginians, e.g., were less rigorous in 
observing the connubium than the Romans, and Hannibal 
himself married a Spanish woman of Castulo, which shows 
what liberty was allowed in this respect: when the com- 
mander-in-chief of a province did this, we may easily imagine 
in what manner persons of inferior rank acted. The Romans 
had no connubium at all with the natives. 

If we proceed to the interior of Andalusia, we find the 
valley of the Baetis to be one of the richest and most fertile 
countries in Europe; it is still a paradise, and will ever 
remain so, in spite of the devastations of war and the worst 
government. I know, from an eye-witness, who saw the 
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country in the years 1810 and 1811, that its prosperity and 
high state of cultivation were altogether unchanged, and 
quite as good as before. 

Hisfalis (the Arabs call it labUia, whence the modem 
name Sevilla) was the ancient capital of those parts. It 
docs not act a prominent part in history, and is not often 
mentioned; but we know that, notwithstanding the greatness 
of Gades, it had its own importance, as sea ships sailed up as 
far as Hispalis. In the time of the Bomans, it seems to 
have risen still higher in consequence of various favours 
c-onferred upon it. 

OoBDOBA was the real Roman capital of the province; it 
was, no doubt, an ancient Spanish town with a Roman 
colony, which bears the strange name of Colonia Patricia 
Corduba. It is as impossible for us to understand what 


circumstance gave rise to this name, as it is to determine 
the time at which the colony was founded. It was not a 
military colony, nor can it have been founded before the 
year of the city 641, in which year' Narbo, the first Roman 
••olony out of Italy, was founded. This event caused great 
sensation, for until then all attempts to establish colonies in 
..re.gn countries had Jailed. Corduba, therefore, cannot 
have been founded before the seventh century; and it per- 
haps belongs to the time when Metcllus had the command 
.n Haetica. Corduba is destined by nature to be a princely 
city ; an. ,t was the centre of Roman civilisation and litera- 
ture in those parts. It was not only the native place of the 
Senecas, but it was so completely a Latin town, that poetae 

not m,W mmioned with pr.*, b„, 
lu«««.go lh« w„ ccn,„„,l; ,1,„, w,^ f 

m.n„cr ,n,l ,k,U. „ ,l,o history of 

remarkable as the native place of the family of the ^ 

it .lWw»U m.i„e,i tho intpo J'oo wSroh^ r; 

tlonttg tho 8« „„„,y. „ p.,^ W 
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fiomftiui into those of the Goths, and lastl]^ into those of the 
Arabs; but it is always honooxably spoken of as a disdn- 
guished dty. 

If 1 had time to dwell longer on thijs subject, 1 might 
relate to you much that is of great interest about Baedoa; 
but for t^e present I will select only two localities. 

SAlLtus Castclonbnsis, leading to Gastulo, is exactly 
the same road across the Sierra Morena, which leads to 
Andujar. In the history of the Roman wars, it is very im- 
portant, and again became so in 1808, when General 
Dupont was obliged to surrender there. 

Munda was situated in the mountains of Granada. It 
seems strange to us, that the war between Caesar and the 
sons of Pompey was decided in those parts, so near the 
coast at the extreme end of Spain; but if we consider the 
nature of the localtity, we cease to wonder : the country is 
strong and fertile at the same time, so that the armies were 
not in danger of suficring from want of provisions. This 
shews that the sons of Pompey were wise in establishing 
themselves there. 

The inhabitants of Baetica were called by the Romans 
Turduli and Twrdetani. People generally distinguish be- 
tween these two names, and I believe that Strabo did so too; 
but I think that they are only intended to indicate slight 
shades of difference between two people of the same race. 

The country of the Edetani (the modern province of 
Valencia) had Valentia for its capital. You remember 
my mentioning the fact that Roman names of places were 
derived from verbs of which the meaning was a favourable 
omen. Valentia is an instance of this, and another town of 
the same name existed in Italy. Other names of the same 
kind are Pollentia, Potentia, Florentia, Vincentia, Faventia, 
etc. The town of Valentia was a Roman settlement; I do 
not believe that it was a colony, but it must have been 
founded at an early time, for it is certainly mentioned in 
the war of Sertorius. It is situated on the river Turia, 

u 2 
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which is cdebrat^ in antiquity for the glorious hut unsuc- 
cessful battle of Sertorius. 

The ancient town of Saetabis, one of the largest manu- 
&cturing places of*Spain, was situated in the same district; 
a Tery fine kind of linen was made there from flax grown 
in the country. 

Saguntus or Sagtintum (both forms are supported by 
authority), was situated to the north of Valentia. It is 
well-known that this place was the occasion of the second 
Punic war, and Polybius in speaking of it makes a beautiful 
and correct observation respecting the difference between 
the immediate occasion and the cause of a war. Saguntum 
was the occasion, but certainly not the cause of the war. It 
is very singular that not only Appian, whose geographical 
ignorance of Spain surpasses everything, but even Eoman 
authors almost universally assume Saguntum to have been 
situated on the left side of the Ebro; this, however, is a 
mistake, for it was situated on its right side, and at a consi- 
derable distance from it to the south. According to one 
tradition, it was a colony of Ardea, that is, a Tyrrhenian 
settlement and it is very probable that there may have 
been a Tyrrhenian admixture; but according to others it 
was an Achaean, colony of Zacynthos: the resemblance 
of the name was too tempting not to suggest the deriva- 
tion. 'fhe Tyrrhenians are often called Achivi, and as 
Zacynthos was Achivan, both things were mixed together 
in this manner. It is much more credible that Sacruntum 
was a colony of Ardea, founded at a time when the Ar- 
d«t». wore smt »„,1 ,„wo,r„l. Taraco, on the opposite 
...le of 1 .0 nver, ,e htew,* »,) fo have been . TvtrWn 
tewio But., muting the, the S.g„„,i„e, wete origin jl„ 
J,w,heman,, they eerte.nly, in the eon,* of time, became 
complete Spatttartl,, a. mmty oritcr coloniet, ideniilietl them 
telve. wteh the mUv»t and the Sagnntine,, .gains, 
liiinnibfil fought, wem Spaniards. It would len,t t 
here to speak of the fate of Saguntum, and of the Icrhild 
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treatment of its history by Livy, and his strange miscon. 
ceptions. Livy, in this part ofliis work, probably followed 
Caelius AntIpater, and thereby spoiled the beginning of his 
third decad, which is otherwise so excellent: his account of 
Saguntum is a childish exaggeration, and well suited to a 
rhetorician like Caelius. Saguntum was restored by the 
Bomans, and remained a considerable town under the 
empire; large ruins of an amphitheatre still exist near 
Murviedro. 

We now come to the Iberus, into which several rivers 
from the north discharge their waters; one of tliese, the 
Sicoris (Segre), is a river of some ifnportance. The Romans 
acquired influence and formed connections in the country 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees about the same time when 
Hamilcar was actively engaged in the south to extend the 
power of Carthage; and the inhabitants of Catalonia, at 
least those on the coast, had at that time already submitted 
to the Romans. As the power of the Carthaginians was 
spreading in Spain, the Catalonians thought they could 
protect themselves only by applying to some distant state 
which had no armies in the neighbourhood, which levied 
no taxes, and to which they had only to furnish troops in 
case of need. Taraco, properly the capital of all Spain, 
was the chief city in fair Catalonia throughout the Roman 
period; and from it Ilispania Taraconensis^ which embraced 
the greater part of Spain, derived its name. After the 
time of the Uannibalian war there were two Hispaniaey and 
one praetor resided at Carthagena, and the other at Taraco. 
It was in its character of a capital that Taraco had a temple 
of Roma and Augustus. It was a wealthy place, but after- 
wards declined, and in the middle ages it was eclipsed by 
the neighbouring — 

Barcelona, which, however, is not mentioned during the 
period of the Roman republic, but only under the empire. 
Its ancient name is Barcino; the termination no or ino is 
of common occurrence, as for example, in Ruscino, and 
seems to have been a dialectic peculiarity of those parts. 
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Barcelona has an excellent harbour, and its situation is very 
strong on account of the mountain which rises above the 
city. At the time of the Visigoths, it surpassed Taragona 
in importance, but in ancient history it does not occur. 

On a more distant part of the coast, we meet with two Greek 
settlements, Emporiae, from which the modern Ampurias 
has its name, and Rhode. The latter is called a Rhodian 
colony; but Rhode, as well as Emporiae, was probably a 
colony of Massilia, by whose support it was maintained. 

The country between the Ebro and the Pyrenees was in 
ancient times inhabited by many small tribes, as the Iler- 
getes, Lacetani, Cosetani, etc.^ 

Ilerda, the modern Lcrida on the Sicoris, is a town of 
great historical importance in the interior of Catalonia. It 
is remarkable in the history of Rome, and especially that of 
Caesar, who there compelled Afranius and Petreius to 
capitulate. These events, which arc interesting in them- 
selves, also show how an extraordinary man overcomes the 


» “Geography ia a pleasant and easy study: the vivid repre- 
sentations it furnishes us of localities, often enable us clearly to 
understand an historical event ; we often see, e, g., why a victory 
was not followed up, or how it might have been followed up. I do 
not like to sot myself up as a pattern, but when I was a young man 
of your age, or even yo\ingor (I was scarcely seventeen years old), 
I road Strabo with the greatest attention. Whenever I had road 
a book, I endeavoured to reproduce it by writing down an abstract 
of It. It is not advisjiblc to rely on books ; and I therefore endea- 
voured to produce the substance in anotlier form. Those who go 
through Strabo in this manner, even in their leisure houm, cannot 
fail to acepuro a thorough knowledge of geography. Let tliose who 
have any tasto for chorography read books of travel and similar 
works a. for exa.njJo, liory .k- St. Vincent. Tableau de la penM 
dermne, or Alox. UlHmk, laldeuu de n'epague, which arc espe- 
cially valuable in a^^isting us toumlorstand Livy's account of the 
bimmsh w. btrabo’s description of Spain is particularly excellent 
but he is too often carried away by his learning and his desire to 
explain the Ilonicnc ,x>ems ; by reading his description you aeouiro 
lui indehb e and correct picture of Spaia. A .scholar mit read the 
ancieut authors systematically and repeatedly, sometimes with one 
i)articular object in view, md sometimes with another.” 
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most 4ifficult circumstances, and gains advantages even 
where all chances seem to be against him. 

OsCA (now Huesca), an ancient town farther inland, in 
Aragon, was, for a long time the head-quarters of the great 
Sertorius. It must have been a town of great importance 
to Spain, for the standard of the Spanish coinage is called 
argentum Oscense. 

We have thus rapidly passed along the whole coast from 
the Baetis to the Pyrenees; but in the valley of the Ebro I 
have still to notice Caesaraugusta (Saragoza). Spain is 
the real country of the great and flourishing military 
colonies of the Komans; Gaul had but few of them, such as 
Cologne, which, however, was of a mixed character, ns 
Germans there dwelt together with the veterans. Cologne 
and Lyons were national towns rather than real military 
colonies of the Romans; but those in Spain were pure 
military colonics, differing from those of Italy in the fact 
that the latter, with the exception of Placentia and Cremona, 
wore established in towns which had existed before, whereas 
those in Spain consisted of newly-built towns. These foun- 
dations of towns belong to the age of Augustus and his 
successors. Augustus evidently had a twofold object in 
view, first to reward his veterans, and secondly to Romanise 
the Spaniards. The population in those parts had been 
almost annihilated during the unfortunate wars, and hence 
Augustus sent out wliule legions to establish themselves 
there. In this manner arose Emcrita Augusta^ the modern 
Merida, which must have been an immensely large town, 
for it contained the veterans of three legions. He gave 
tlicm extensive estates, so that the territory of the town 
must have been a whole province, and the ancient inha- 
bitants could not possibly till their lands. The veterans 
became the lords of the soil. Caesaraugusta was a town of 
this kind. Augustus was a distinguished man, whatever 
we may think of him; in regard to intellect and talent we 
may rate him very low, and I believe that he even deserves 
to be ranked lower than is generally done ; but he was a ruler 
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of great ability; and the fisict that tbetime in which be lived 
was deplorable and full of confusion, must not induce \i8 to be 
unjust towards him. The age in which he lived was morally 
bad, but the cause of this lay in the period which preceded 
it, just as the horrors of the French revolution must be set 
down to the account of those who had the power in their 
hands before it broke out; had these men been better, the 
ferment of the dregs of the people would have met with 
quite a different resistance. But the whole fabric was 
rotten and in a sta^ of dissolution. In like manner the age 
of Augustus was bad, because it was the offspring of a bad 
and corrupt period. It was as impossible to save the Boman 
republic, as it was to restore the republic of Florence after 
the reign of Alexander de Medici. The men who had 
conspired against Caesar may have been the best and 
noblest, but they were extremely unwise, they ought to 
have taken into account the actual circumstances. Alc- 
macon, the profound Pythagorean, says, that men perish, 
if they do not understand how to lit the beginning to the 
end.* This is very frequently the case in history; and 
hence the noblest endeavours often lead to unfortunate 
results. The regulations of Augustus for the government 
of the state were, for the most part, extremely praiseworthy. 
1 do not mean to say that it was his object to lead the 
nation to what is good and noble, or to ennoble their 
motives for action-in this he, like many other statesmen, 
had no faith— but he wanted to prepare for his subjects’ 
security an undisturbed existence, and outward prosperity 
and in this respect his elTorts were well directed, and he did 
not regard the Kouians as slaves.* In like manner, his regu- 
lations concerning the provinces were very rational and his 
colonies, among which Caesaraugusta has immortalised 
las name more than any other, are proofs of the samo 
wisdom. ^ 


£«m/a Agmu., Pa Augml. (Brfajo.), p„ 
T«vro«froXXi.vAi.,onouati.oi.raidpxii..T^WX«„po„,i,j,„, 
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in southern Portugal) are similar colonies in the interior. 
These are the principal ones, for there are several more, 
which are less celebrated. Vespasian afterwards con- 
tinued the same system, whence several Spanish places 
have the surname Fkvia. They were, however, no longer 
absolutely Boman colonies, but Spanish towns upon which 
he engrafted military colonies. This lasted until the second 
century, and I remember no colony of a more recent 
date than the reign of Trajan. Legio^he modern Leon, 
was likewise such a military colony ;*ven at present its 
walls remind us of the form of a Boman camp, and all 
military colonies of the Bomans regularly had the form of 
a camp. 

We shall pass through the count|y from west to east, 
but can consider it only in masses. The westernmost 
people were the Lusitanians, occupying a country some- 
what different in extent from the modern kingdom of 
Portugal, for it did not extend so far north, and in the 
south it did not go beyond the frontier of Algarbia, but in 
the cast, it extended much farther into Spain. The Lusi- 
tanians were the most civilised among all the Spanish 
nations. They do not seem to have been subdivided, but 
to have formed one compact state with one national govern- 
ment, which, however, docs not appear to have had a higli 
degree of intensity, as is proved by the history of Viriathus. 
At the time when the Bomans made themselves masters of 
Spain, the Lusitaniar^j distinguished them^Ivcs by their 
perseverance and firmness; their valour is displayed in the 
great undertaking of Viriathus for their liberty. Kvery 
one knows the cruelty ail& faithlessness of Servius Galba, 
who induced them to enter into a capitulation with the 
Romans, and then treacherously massacred the greater part 
of them. 

Olisipo was even then the most important town in 
Lusitania. We may assume, without any hesitation, that, 
under the Roman emperors, the country enjoyed a far 
higher degree of prosperity than at present ; Spain, on the 
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othei hand, on its first appearance in history, is in a state of 
great disorganisation. Owing to its situation, Olisipo was 
a great emporium even under the Bomans. 

We pass over other Lusitanian places: I have already 
told you that two Celtic tribes dwelt in the country of 
Portugal, the Celtid in the south near the frontier of 
Algarbia, and the Celtae in the north between the Douro 
and Minho. 

The Oretani occur on the Orospeda in Spain proper, 
north of the Sierr^orena; but I will not mention all the 
tribes, I shall confine myself to two which act a prominent 
part in ancient history, and the districts of which must be 
known in order to understand the campaigns of Hannibal: 
I allude to the CaH)PETani and Vaccaei. The former 


<lwelt about the Tagus; although it is not expressly said, 
that Toktum, (Toledo) was their capital, we must in all 
probability suppose it to have been their central town. 
This town, owing ^ its central position, is destined by 
nature tef be a capital, and such we find it to have been 
under the Coths. In the time of the Romans also it must 
have been a place of great importance, though it is not 
mentioned as the scat of the praetor: this is one of the 
obscure points in the history of the fourth and fifth cen 
tunes. Atterwuriis, in the lime of the Moors, it was the 
residence of the governors and kuliphs, and subsequently of 
1.0 km,, of ka„k, until ,1.0 of « 

..tourtlly 

mure. .|,IcM,|nl a ^ ' 

l,nri>etant (Kafm,,aioi) a.t a prominent part in the thirl 
book of Polybius and in the twftnty-lirst of Livy, L thl 
oilcred a brave resistance to the Carthaginians duHng tW 
progress towards the interior of the country ^ * 

■11,0 IW,.o/ J,vol, „„ ,1,0 liuriuo, ,„,1 
modern bialamanen, was tlicir capital. This wa. th« c li 
u, „i,i.i, in 

Vaceaei, in their struggle against the Uonuuis 
one of the most herttie nations. ’ '‘I’l’*'*”’ 
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All these tribes were completely Iberian; but further 
east we reach Idubeda, the mountains of Soria, a ramifi- 
cation of the Pyrenees between the Tagus and Durius on 
the one hand, and the Iberus on the other, and extending 
as far as the Sierra Morena, which separates Aragon from 
Castile as completely as the Pyrenees separate Spain from 
France. The language of the Aragonese is Proven9al.and 
quite foreign to the Castilian. Those mountains were 
inhabited by four tribes, which are of great celebrity in 
Koman history under the common name of the Celti- 
BEBIANS. The most important among them are the Aruaci 
or Arevad and Berones; and their chief town was Nu- 
MANTIA, which has acquired imperishable fame in history. 
The tribe to which Numantia belonged was insignificant, 
and the town is an instance of a phenomenon which is other- 
wise of rare occurrence in Spain, namely, it was independent 
of the tribe to which it belonged. I have already stated, 
that the Celtiberians must be regarded as Iberians, who 
subdued the Celts, though the latter maintained^hemsclvcs 
in the country. The Iberian character of pride and perse- 
verance shows itself most strikingly in them, because they 
were the masters there, and in a most favourable situation, 
living among a subject population upon which they could 
devolve the burdens of life. However much accurate his- 
torical knowledge may be lost, yet it is certain that the 
Celtiberians are one of the most respectable nations ol* 
antiquity, non sine laude norninandu During the Cartlia- 
glnian period, they preserved their liberty unimpaired; but 
when the Romans systematically undertook the subjugation 
of Spain, they first came^in contact with the Celtiberians, 
who had formerly been on terms of friendship with them, 
and had served in their armies as mercenaries. But when 
attempts were made upon their liberty, they refused to 
listen to any terms of submission. They were intelligent 
enough to look upon the war with the Romans as a great 
misfortune; when, therefore, Tib. Gracchus, the father of 
the illustrious tribunes, and a son of the Tib. Gracchus 
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who had fallen at Beneventum in the Hanmbalian war, had 
the Bupreme command in Spain, the Celtiberians, having 
confidence in his honesty, concluded peace with him on 
terms which the weaker people could accept without dis- 
gracing itself, and by which their existence was not so far 
degraded as to make death preferable. They observed the 
p(?acc conscientiously, but not so the Romans, who, at last, 
under the second Scipio, succeeded in destroying Numantia: 
that victory is a degradation to Scipio as much as, in the 
reign of Tiberius, it was a degradation to the men who 
were obliged to lend their names to puss disgraceful senatus 
amsulta. 


Some of the Celtlbcrlan towns were protected only by 
their situation; this was tlic case at Numantia, though 
certainly not with any reference to Sparta on principle, for 
as tlie town had no more tlian 4000 armed men, such a 
principle would have been ill suited to them, and it would 
not assumdly have hexm any degradation to protect the 
town hy fKeans of fortifications. 


i lie ( eltiberians, that is, the remnants of the devoted 
nation, afterwards re-appear in a remarkable manner in the 
time of Srrtorius. 'Huy were not all united in their 
attacliuicnt to him, a singular proof of the clear and 

rational manner in which those Spaniards viewed their 

uU, ml arc,.., 

lor tW.r l™l«r.,, I l,oy J,.l ,.„i „ 

okjrol ,v» „,„„o 11,0 ori„J„po„do„„ 

«l„cl, ,(«•», .„.|,o»„ . o u, roviv,., JO, ,0 

ro|«.l . 1,0 hoy ,o«lily avail,., 1 ,|,o,„o|ooa of tl,o 

|.ro„.,a. honor,,., lor ,l.o 

„.lo ,„r Il„i«„.o.|.,i,„ a„a„f acquiring , ; . 

cx.,u„oo, „l„oU ,,ro,„u,o,l . ,lo,..l„,„„o„; 
oito„.„«.„oo,. Ui, i, a vorv !„.cr,.,ii„„ f,,, ,,,j j 
lo bo .oil ...„.lo,„, oror , alW groa. ^ 

slaucos, lij»ht sunictiiiK's dawns o„ men- tl„ v ,) , 

buck into the past, but set before them a (bed objecrsuUed 
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to their circumstances, and do not follow any visionary 
schemes. Thus the Celtiberians were now ready to do 
what their ancestors a hundred years before would not have 
done. But they did not succeed. The fall of Sertorius and 
the victory of the Homans were things over which they had 
no control; Providence here decided the issue, and the 
failure does not prove that their undertaking was not wisely 
calculated. 

There now only remains the northern region of Spain, 
which extends from the western sea to the Gallic frontier. 
We there meet with three principal tribes, viz., the Cal- 
LAici (in modern Galicia), the AsTURKS (in Asturia and 
the greater part of Leon), and the Cantabri (in Biscay in 
its greatest extent). These three nations had many things 
in common both in their national character and in that of 
the country they inhabited; though this circumstance docs 
not exclude essential differences. The Callaici were tlic 
first that were conquered by the Romans, which was accom- 
plished as early as the commencement of the seventh 
century, by Dec. Brutus, hence surnamed Cullaicus. But 
still his campaign did not produce any permanent results in 
regard to the occupation of Spain, the consequences being 
scarcely more lasting than those of the campaign of Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus on the Elbe. The Astures and Cantabri, 
on tlie otlier hand, maintaining their independence mucli 
longer, were not subdued until the period from the year 14 
to 10 B.C., or 740 of the city. Augustus himself conductc<l 
the war against those little mountain tribes for three or 
four years, employing all the resources of the empire which 
could at that time send hundreds of thousands into the 
field. Hence we cannot think of the national efforts of 
tliosc Spanish nations without feeling a high degree of 
respect for them. But as the Saxons maintained themselves 
after the cruel butcheries of Charlemagne, and as tlic 
Westphalians and Lower Saxons are among the most un- 
changed of the tribes of Germany, and developed themselves 
with greater freedom and national individuality than the 
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nations of southern Germany; so the Gantahri and Astures 
preserved their independence and nationality in spite of the 
Roman conquest. The Astures, however, did not succeed 
so completely as the Cantabii; Romans must have settled 
among the former, which led them to adopt the Roman 
language, whereas the Cantabri at this day speak the ancient 
Spanish language, and their present institutions, which have 
no doubt grown out of their very ancient customs, might 
certainly throw light upon their ancient laws and institu- 


tions. But unfortunately, so &r as I know, satisfactory 
information about these matters is not to be found any- 
where. The Cantabri were afterwards called Vascones, and 
in our days Basque. The very name of AstOTga, (Asturica), 
the ancient capiUil of the country, shews that Asturia com- 
prised the greater part of Leon. 


The Romans divided Spain into Hispania citerior and 
ulterior, which was quite a matter of accident, as after the 
llannibalian war they Iiad two armies and two praetors in 
Spain. Gradually Roman settlements were formed, the 
nrrmes remained there for a long time, and the soldiers 
marriisl native women. Hence, as is the case in India 
tiirougdi the linglish troops, a half cast people arose, who 
were foreign to the Romans, but regarded themselves as 
Latin, and gradually acpiired various kinds of privilerres 
this gave rise to the foundation of the town of Italica' 
where tlio sons of those Romans assembled; Valentia pro- 

tho .,„U ,k. 


Iberian trilx's dwelt not only on the soutl, t.. , i 
the north of tho Pyrenees. Caesar, whom xLcitus^Wo” 
calls summus auclorum, in fuel, calls the A.. •. 

of U.0 „oc.. Tho, ■ Jr "i‘ 

* See above, 33. ^ 
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GuiennOi extending but little beyond the Garonne. It is 
still doubtful whether all the tribes south of the Garonne 
were Iberians; the Bituriges in Burdigala can scarcely have 
belonged to them. It was probably not a compact Spanish 
population, the basis was Celtic. Hence Ausonius speaks 
of Burdigala as a Celtic town, for in one passage he men- 
tions Celtic as the native language of its inhabitants. In 
the districts immediately bordering upon Spain, however, 
the Spaniards undoubtedly predominated, and in fact, even 
at the present day the Basque language is spoken at 
Bayonne, and as far as Bearn. 


Galt j A. 


Caesar represents Gaul as bounded by tlic I'^yrcnees, the 
sea, the Alps and the Rhine. This unfortunate statement 
about the Rhino has been appealed to as a reavSon for sepa- 
rating from Germany the country in which we are living, 
an idea which has taken root in the heads of many men, 
and is still frequently expressed, especially by Frenchmen, 
without paying any regard to the fact that this country was 
inhabited by Germans. Tlic expression of Caesar is nothing 
else than a loose definition of what in his time was regarded 
as Gaul, and without making any pretensions to accuracy. 
For when he says that Gaul consists of Aquitania, Celtica, 
and Belgium, he employs the name in much too extensive a 
sense, according to the custom of deriving the name of a 
country from that of its inhabitants, for Aquitania was 
Iberian and did not belong to it. On the other hand, the 
greater part of Britain and Hibernia was likewise inhabited 
by Gauls, nay, in Caesar’s time, they extended over the 
south of Germany, while at a somewhat earlier period, in 
the time of the Cirabri, they not only were in possession of 
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southern Gemany and Lombardy, but also of Bohemia and 
Pannonia, down to the very heart of Thrace, the country 
of the Ukraine, beyond the river Uniepr, and even a 
portion of Asia Minor. The Tectosagae, in Asia Minor, 
were as much Gauls as those on the Bhone. The name 
Gaul, therefore, is something purely accidental. The Latin 
terminology, which at an earlier period correctly made 
Picenum the frontier of Gaul, is in this instance very incor- 
rect in including Belgium as a part of Gaul, whereas it 
ought to have been called Cimbria, for the Belgae were 
essentially different from the Gauls. 


What I have here said about the nature of Gaul, is 
intended as a justification of Eratosthenes, a great man, who 
has liecn unjustly censured by Strabo, another very distin- 
guished man, whom I never mention without gratitude and 
rcsjiect. Eratosthenes assigned to the Celts a vast extent 


of country : he disliked the common names of the parts of 
the earth because they appeared to him erroneous, and 
instead of them, be makes other great divisions, calling the 
north-west of Ihiropc Celtica; he then places the Scythians 
in the north, and between these two, the Celto-Scythians 
(of course according to the inscription of Olbia, from which 
we learn that Celts had settled in the Ukraine),i in the 
ijust, Ui<> Indians, and again, between the Indians and 
Scythians the Indn-Scytl.ians; then the Ethiopians and 
^-tween these- latter ami the Indians, probably the Indo- 
Lthiopians, though they arc not mentioned. Now Strabo 
censures this view of the great extension of the Celts- and 
modern authors, who have written on the subject.’have 
.piietly repeated the censure, altliough it „uL • ? 
We must not imagine that !• ranee alone was InhabitST’ 
Celts; but they occupied the extent of country described ^n 
their tmditum (nun the Sierra Moreiia, almost from tl^^ 
mouth of the Baeti.s that is, from Lusitania in SpainTo 1 
country about the Tanais in the East; 1 do not^nf 
heix- sfiecify any particular time, but I speak in genemr^^’ 

' Comi). A7r.-,i< ScAri/T. vol i, p. 3},4 
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To coEfeund tihe Germans mtli the Celts is an error, 
which^ though now less common than formerly, still makes 
its appearance here and there. I can speak positively on 
this subject, because I am to some extent acquainted with 
the Celtic language, and because, in my earlier years, I 
spent some time in Scotland, where I became intimately 
acquainted with the language spoken in the Highlands. I 
have a distinct recollection of it, and know a great many 
of its words. I can positively assert, that the grammar has 
not the least resemblance to the German; its conjugation 
and declension by changes at the beginning of words is 
quite foreign to the German dialects. If, e. g., a word in 
the nominative begins with m, it forms the genitive by a 
w; conjugation is effected by auxiliary verbs, but the 
system is quite different from ours. It is true that a con- 
siderable number of words are German or Scandinavian; 
but these can be recognised at once as foreign importations, 
for they have no connection with Celtic roots. The High- 
landers are not a wild people, and I am very fond of them, 
but they are unpolished. Their foreign words are for the 
most part such as denote domestic furniture or anything 
which presupposes a state of civilisation above the merest 
elements, such as a chair, a bench, and the like; words of 
this kind are generally of German or Scandinavian origin. 
Such foreign words can veiy easily be recognised in all 
languages. Many words, on the other hand, have a manifest 
affinity with Latin; tliis is undeniable; but I do not by 
any means wish to intimate that they are imported, for how 
could they have got into the language of the Scottish 
Highlanders? I have said in my history, that there are 
affinities between languages spoken by different nations, 
without their being genealogically traceable to one nation, 
and without one nation being descended from the other; 
but they stand to each other in the relation of varieties 
which, owing to certain common peculiarities, belong to 
the same species. Such is the case between the Celtic and 
Latin. Pliny calls the polar sea mare Cranium^ which 
VOL.II. X 
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English and Scotch scholars explain quite simply and cor- 
rectly as mar Crmnif that is, Frozen sea. 

The Celts, so fer as we can trace them, differ immensely 
from the Germans not only in their language, but in their 
religion, their manners, and, in short, in everything. About 
sixty or seventy years ago, the false belief in their identity 
was so general in Germany, that no one entertaining a 
<lifFerent opinion would have been listened to, although the 
t<jstimonies of the ancients are clear, and no reader of 
(.'aesar can believe him to be in favour of the identity. The 
same is the case with Tacitus, who distinguishes the German, 
(iallic, and Pannonian languages. 

Another erroneous opinion, though less general, is, that 
the Gauls and llelgac were in reality one nation, or at least 
that the llclgac were a mixture of Gauls and Germans. It 


IS true that some support of this opinion may be found in 
the best ancient writers, but those who maintain it confound 
that which is accidental with that which is general I will 
not doubt that the inhabitants of northern Belgium and of 
the Netherlands are inixcl; tl,e mixture, however, docs not 
consist of ( iauls, l.mt of Cy mri and ( iennans. Wo must not 
in any way eoneeivelhc relation lietwecn Gauls and Ilelffae 
as . the former were pure, and the latter mixed Celts.’ 
Gauls and 1 el-mo exist at this .lay, and arc diflbrent in 
laiifpiase anil naim.: umU-t the name of GW, we find 
. Uom ,n M»,l ,„„1 ,W 

0,cy m„A M, „ J J 

Gnglaiul, Irom t ornwall to Giimlvrlaiid aii,! tl.o p- * i 
M.nB0d tl„.y ™U„i “ 

(irom/tr, a man, Bc/j/im men), 'fhis nation ■ 
by the »cica,. .W, the tf"* * 

chiefly. 1 lus 18 clear oven from the fact tint h !i • . 
aoni. .n,l lul,,,h<.i, ki„i, i, itakr rai r 
long been known, that Imenin l,„ih vv„i i ’ , ^ 

'» "elsh ami in the 
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language of lower Britany signifies king. The Romans 
took it to be a proper namoi just as they did in the case of 
the Etruscan Lucumo. This Gymrian language has been 
confounded with the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the two have been spoken of as dialects of the same 
language; but this is certainly incorrect. I myself know 
little about it, but quite enough to agree with those who 
maintain, that they are two difierent languages, not indeed 
as different as Basque and Gaelic, for the Biisque has not 
the least resemblance to either of them. I once heard an 
English officer boldly assert, that soldiers from the High- 
lands of Scotland conversed with the people of Ireland; but 
this is as impossible as it would be for a person unacquainted 
with Slavonic to converse with a Slavonian. No native 
Gael can understand the smallest Welsh sentence; the whole 
grammar of the two is different. It is further said that the 
two languages have a number of words in common, and 
that one fourth of all the words are akin to one another; 
but this statement seems suspicious, as it is not confirmed 
by any glossary. But adinittiug that the agreement actually 
exists, it Is only a local affinity, two nations having in some 
points a resemblance, while their fundamental characters 
are nevertheless different ; so that they have cither diverged 
immensely from the same root, or else incline towards 
each other, proceeding from totally different races. An 
investigation of this subject belongs to general philology, 
and if it were always entered upon with sound principles, 
many prejudices would be dispersed, and much that is 
mysterious would be cleared up. According to what I 
have said, wc cannot conceive the Bclgae and Celts to be as 
nearly allied, as, e.g., the Scandinavians and Germans, or 
the Goths and Saxons, but they are as foreign to each other 
as the Persians and Slavonians; in the languages of the 
two last nations, many forms, nay, many particles and 
words, are the same, but the grammar is different. We 
must, therefore, be on our guard not to transfer to the 
Belgae that which we know of the Gauls; wc know nothing 

X 2 
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of the institutions of the former, while those of the Celts 
are well known. Gael is the root of the old German word 
Wehhy which signifies anything that is not German. 

The Celts may have had much in common with the 
Cymri, but their constitution was peculiar to them; we 


have no proof to show that what Caesar says about them 
also applies to the Belgae. The existence of an aristocratic 
constitution, which, in the case of many other nations is 
assumed only from misinterpreted expressions, cannot be 
doubted among the Celts. We find among them two 
ruling tribes, the knights and the priests, the well-known 
Druids; the rest of the people were mere serfs. This 
circumstance, as 1 have observed on other similar occasions, 
intimates that the Celts, in the countries where we know 


them, were conquering foreigners, and that the power which 
drove them out of Spain, led them into a country, where, 
in their turn, they subdued other people. My conjecture 
is, tliat this latter people, extending over nearly the whole 
of France, was no other tluin tlic Cymri, who, being 
pressed by the Celts, advanced northward, and threw them- 
K*lves upon German tribes; and this circumstance produced 
the mixture cd' Belgae and Germans in the north 

It IS well known that the Druids were a caste, ^ but it is 

,iu. ,1.0 ‘ « 

wlMlic, tW llr,n*„„ ^ " 

~«L~1 i.»l|- with „r 

< oruiin It 13, howLvor. tint -ill ‘'-“gion. 

lH!tAvcen tl»03.> two, wUiU- people 117011?' 
jvhioh Cao3ar de>3c.ribe3 by the term clkntdaUnt t bo^d 
It was not exactly wbat we call scrf.lom; for die Sf' 
people were dejwulent only i„ relation to their foudaH r 
who.so mtmue they formed, but in other respect thev '^'’ 
tree; and besides them, slaves arc cxprosslv L? I 
Tho .llglonof the Druids was Z t 1 . 
this reason it was the only one that was attacked b v ^ 

‘ S««, however, Um. of Ronn, vol ij. p. 537 ^ 
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Romans; though they may have done so also because that 
religion formed an obstacle to the Romanising of Gaul. 
Success was not difficult, and the Druids were completely 
crushed. It is possible that some of the later commotions 
of which we read in Tacitus, as, e. g., those of Sacrovir and 
Classicus, may have been connected with religion. The 
Druids also were the depositories of a kind of science and 
literature, for they had poems which it was unlawful to 
commit to writing. In the transactions of ordinary life, 
they used the Greek alphabet. 

In the time of Caesar, it would be erroneous to speak of 
the Gauls as a really barbarous nation. It is true that 
ever 3 rthing connected with the arts, such as their coins and 
idols, is detestable, but in other things they seem to have 
reached the same stage of civilization at which our ancestors 
were in the time of the Othos. The population was 
very large; but the Cimbrian war made fearful havoc, and 
the misery resulting from it surpasses all our conceptions. 
In the time of Caesar, they had only partially recovered 
from it, and yet they present the appearance of a pretty 
strong population: their towns were considerable, the 
country was well cultivated; and all we hear of them sug- 
gests to us the idea of a rude rather tlian a barbarous state 
of things. The Romans became acquainted with water- 
mills and saw-mills in Gaul, nor were manufactures wanting 
there; but the Gauls were prevented by their treaties with 
the Romans from cultivating vines and olives. Their style 
of architecture is very common among ourselves, but 
was utterly unknown among the Greeks and Romans: the 
buildings consisted of wooden frames and wicker work, and 
even the walls of their towns were joined by means of 
beams, a method which was very suiq)rising to the Romans. 
This is the reason why there arc so very few remains of the 
ante-Roman period. 

The Gauls very quickly adopted the civilisation of the 
Romans, who established themselves in the southern pro- 
vince about the year of the city 630, and thence extended 
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their dominion towards Lyons. In Pliny’s time that 
country was so completely changed, that he declares it to 
be not a province but a true Italy. The rest of Gaul also 
soon became Romanised, though the Latin language did 
not spread there with equal facility; and we may probably 
assume that at the time of the Frankish conquest the Celtic 
language had not yet become extinct. Still, however, a 
dialect of Latin, different in character from our Latin, was 
diffused all over Gaul ; and this is the root of the Romance 
or Provenijal language. The study of Roman literature 
spread more and more; Gaul always had men of good 
abilities, and thus a peculiar literature was formed, of which 
Rheims, then calk'd Durocortorum^ was the seat and centre. 
I think I have discovered a new proof of an ancient rustic 
form of this n.ame, according to which it was pronounced 
Durocortoro ; I allude to a fragment from Fronto in Con- 
Bcntius;' ct illae vestraa Athenae Durocortoro, where the 
comipt termination improbably intentional, Fronto sneerino* 
at Consentius, because the inhabitants of the country did 
not correctly pronounce the name of their own university 


Uw incluuition o{ ilu> to separate from Rome, and 
to constitute tlionisclvcs as a <listinct nation, manifests itself as 
early as t u, n-.gu of TilH-rius, and tlio„ again under Vespa- 
man. Ahcrwanls. .e liavo tlio insurrection of ClodL, 
A bums ui tlic ivign of .Scp,i,nius Sevorus, and another I 
that of (.ullionus wlion, i.,r „ time, the Gauls had their 
own emperors, who resided at 'freves until T t • i 
toj-cd .Wm lo Aurdi.., 1„ .11 lh« 
at an early daU^, considerable symptoms of alT r 
nationality, which was particularly sting during [he fT tf 
eentury. when Constantins t'hlorus maint’^T / 
there. (Jaul always tried to set un ,7 
wemu.st not. however, assort that this ' 

those governors were stationcl on the frontier 7 
because tl.o nation met them in their desire 
• t- 2031. 0.1, IWi,. 
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century, a peculiar literary spirit manifested itself in Gaul, 
and nearly all the more important productions of literature 
during that century, both ecclesiastical and profane, belong 
to Gaul. It possessed at that time many men of genius, 
whose only disadvantage is the fact of their language 
being quite rustic, that is, it is the language of corn- 
mon life. Mon of this kind are: the talented Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Bishop Salvianus of Marseilles, Claudianus 
Mamertus, Avitus, Cassianus, who was altogether a theolo- 
gical writer, but a man of great ability and genius, and 
Sulpicius Severus, who is even a very elegant writer, and 
deserves to be strongly recommended; his diction is not 
without faults, but he displays great intellectual wortli, 
sound understanding, and a singular independence of judg- 
ment, at a time which bordered on a most terrible period. 
The Gauls, however, were excited rather than stunned by 
that unhappy period. 

The whole of Gaul, which the Romans describe as their 
{province, consisted of sixty-four civitates* In the time of 
Tiberius, there existed a number of separate tribes, each of 
which governed itself as a distinct state, and the same 
also continued afterwards. The Romans then divided 
Gaul into Gallia NarbonemiSy Aquitania, and Gallia Luydu- 
nerms. Each of these provinces consisted of a number of 
such civitatesy which accordingly were both towns and states, 
and that more so than at present the French departments. 
They were absolutely subject to the Romans, but, before 
they obtained the Roman franchise, they had their own 
institutions, A civitas was governed by a senate, of which 
the members resided in the capital, and every thing was 
managed according to their ancient rights and usages. The 
Roman franchise was first conferred upon them under Au^ 
gustus; but they did not obtain the right of being elected to 
high offices or into the Roman senate. This franchise, how- 
ever, was confined to t\io provmcia Romanay which extended as 
far north as Lyons. The particulars arc not known, but 
some civitates within the Province had only the jus Laiii. 
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Afterwards many individual Gauls obtained the full ftan- 
chise, including the right of being elected into the Boman 
senate. Claudius extended the franchise to Gallia Narbo- 
nenns, at the same time conferring upon the inhabitants 
the right of becoming members of the senate. Under Galba, 
the remaining Gauls also obtained the franchise, but not the 
Belgae.* Tacitus (Ann. iiL 44) states that the 8izty>font 
Gallic civitates revolted, which no doubt is the sum total of 
all the Gallic civitates, though it is not certain whether 
Gallia Narbonensis is included or not. 

After the Gallic migration, and previously to the Boman 
dominion in Gaul, some states had raised themselves to a 


kind of supremacy, and many others were in a condition of 
dependence. After the stormy period of migration, two 
tribes, the Arvemi and Aedui, unfortunately for Gaul, had 
risen, and tried to crush each other, as Athens and Sparta 
did in Greece. About two hundred and 8ix|y years after 
the capture of Rome by the Gauls, these two tribes were the 


most powerful in the country; and all the others were 
obliged to acknowledge the majesty of cither the one or 
the other. The Romans, who protected the Allobroges, 
became involved in a war with the Arverni; and it must 
have been on that occasion, perhaps after the victory of Q. 
habius, that they concluded the alliance with the Aedui, in 
which the latter were declared fratres populi Romani-, with 
loir assistance, the Arverni were greatly humbled. After 
this, the A«lm were, for a time, at the head of affairs; but 
.oon 10 Cymn or Cunbri, driven back from the east of 
h rope, iinindatcd Gaul The Aedui then lost their powe^ 
and the Sequani. m tranche Comt^, rose in their place 

earliest tunes, they were mixed with iLrians for S \ 
Uiryanda says, that Ligyans. mixed with lberia„s , 

the country from the Pyrenees to the 
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Iberians spread there as they did in Aquitania. The con- 
quest of the Iberians is repeated in that of the Visigoths and 
of the Arabs, and extends as far as the Loire. The Iberians 
were the rulers, and the Ligurians the subject people. At 
a later period, the inhabitants of Languedoc were Gauls, 
who had evidently advanced again and taken a portion of 
the conquest from their conquerors, otherwise Caes# would 
have described the inhabitants of those districts as Iberians. 
The Gauls, probably, spread southward as well as eastward. 

Narbo, on the coast, was a large commercial city, which 
had long been a great emporium, and from which a com- 
mercial road passed right through Gaul to the Loire. Its 
harbour is now filled up with sand, like nearly all others on 
that coast; in antiquity, it was very well adapted for mer- 
chant ships, though not for ships of war. During the period 
between the Gracchi and theXimbrian war, the Romans 
founded th^ the town of Narbo Martins (in the provincial 
dialect Narbona)^ which, on account of its importance, was 
the provincial capital, without being politically the scat of 
the government. This was its condition in the time of 
Caesar and under the empire; but in the middle ages the 
place decreased in importance, because it is unhealthy. 

Besides Narbo, there are very few important places in 
that beautiful hilly country between the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees. I may mention, however, Agatha^ a Massilian 
colony. Nemausus (Nismes) must have been a great city 
under the Romans, as we may infer from the ruins still 
existing. Beierrae (Beziers) can scarcely be believed to have 
been a Gallic town; many Greek coins, with beautiful 
Greek inscriptions have been found there; and I suspect 
that it was a Massilian settlement. 

The coast from the Rhone to Italy ought not to be 
regarded as a part of Gaul, but of Liguria. How far the 
Ligurians dwelt inland, cannot be ascertained; but the 
neighbourhood of Avignon was inhabited by Celts mixed 
with Ligurians, as is manifest from the name of the Celto- 
liyyam who formed the population of that part. It is pro- 
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bable that the Ligurians extended on the one hand towards 
Italy as far as the Cottian Alps, and on the other, in Gaul 
as far as the frontier of the Allobroges and the Basses- Alpes, 
But in these latter parts, the Ligurians must be regarded as 
the original inhabitants, and the greater part of the coast 
was afterwards taken from them by the Iberians. Marseilles 
was nof the only Greek city there, but a number of Greek 
settlements existed all along the coast : Nizza is the 
ancient Nicaea^ Antibes is the ancient Antipolis^ and the 
name of the Hierian islands shows that they were occupied 
by Greeks. 

Massalia or Massilia. The origin of this city is 
frequently assigned to the reign of Cyrus, in consequence of 
a confusion between the settlement of the Phocaeans on the 


Ligurian coast, and their emigration after the conquest of 
their city by Ilarpagus; bilt the two events are quite dis- 
tinct. Massalia was planted for commercialgreasons, and 
was originally a factory, whereas the emigration of the 
Phocaeans was undertaken by them for the purpose of 
escaping from the dominion of the barbarians. Massalia 


did not contain those elements of growth and development 
which it would have had among a kindred people in Greece 
or Sicily ; but it nevertheless became great at an early 
period, through its trade and commerce and through the 
leputatioii ot its eunomia. Its relation of iriendship with 
Koine was assuredly based on historical tradition and was 


veiy ancient ; the presents sent by the Romans to the 
temple of Delphi were deposited in the treasury of the Mas- 
saliots. Acconllng to a statement of Trogus Pompeius in 
.liwim, Massiiliii had to carry on serious wars with Carthage 
on account of the coral llsherics; Justin, indeed, speaksonly 
Ot hshctics, but he probably alludes to the coral (isherics on 
t K> coast ol Mnca, which the I’roven^als possessed through- 
out the nnddle ages and down to the present day. Massalia 
acknow edged the supremacy of the Homans, who willingly 
am -/.ealously supported the city against the ncighbourfno 
baibauans. lu consc'queucc ol the fall of Carthage, the 
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commerce of Massalia seems to have been greatly extended, 
and after the destruction of Carthage, it appears, in &ct, to 
have stepped into its place. We cannot say with certainty 
how long Greek culture maintained itself at Marseilles, but 
it certainly preserved it longer than is commonly believed; 
traces of it occur at a very late period, and copies of the 
Greek gospels were made there as late as the ninth and 
tenth centuries. In the third century of our era, it is still 
called a Greek city; when, however, the Ligurians began 
to become Romanised, their influence was irresistible, and 
even Greeks were overpowered by it. 

Arelas or Arelate was a great place during the 
decline of the Roman empire and during the middle ages; 
the modern Arles, just as the modern Ravenna, is only a 
shadow of what it once was. In later times, Arelate was 
the capital of Gaul. 

Aquae Sextiae (Aix), the first town founded by the 
Romans in Gaul, was a military colony. It is celebrated 
for the victory which Marius gained there, "fhero were 
several other military colonics on the Rhone and in Gallia 
Narbonensis, such as Forum Julii{V rejus), Avineo (Avignon), 
Arausio (Oranges), Neniausus (Nismes), but not Narbo. In 
the interior, as well as in the west and on the north* 
eastern frontier, there w'crc but few military colonies; 
Lyons was not one of them, but there existed several 
coloniae civiles. Colonia Awjusta liauracorum (Basle) was a 
military colony. 

Beyond the Isara, we reach the extensive country of the 
Allobuoges, who w'-cre a great and extensive nation even 
as early as the time of Hannibal, when they occupied 
nearly the whole of Dauphine and the greater part of 
Savoy. They allied themselves with Hannibal, and vigor- 
ously opposed the Romans in the wars of Fabius Allo- 
brogicus and Domitius, but were overpowered; they were, 
however, not subdued until the war which immediately 
followed that of Sulla; their complete subjugation cannot 
be assigned to an earlier period than that of Caesar, for at 
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tKe time of the Catilinarian conspiracy it was, properly 

speaking, not yet complete. ■ . i • u 

Vienna was no doubt a capital even in the time ot 

Hannibal ; under the emperors it was a very important 

town. 

Lugdunum, at the ‘ confluence of the Arar (Saone) and 
the Rhodanus, was a colony founded by Munatius Plancus 
in the earliest part of the reign of Augustus. It may have 
been a Gallic town before, otherwise it would scarcely have 
received a Gallic name; and this supposition quite agrees 
with the system of the ancients, to found colonies in places 
already existing as towns. Ancient Lugdunum Was very 
small in comparison with the modem Lyons; but it after- 
wards became the residence of the Roman governor of the 
provincia Lugdunensls. 

llic country north of Lyons between mount Jura and 
the Cevennes was inhabited by three tribes. The Arverni^ 
the westernmost of them, occupied the very heart and 
centre of Gaul, so far as height and ramification of the moun- 
tains "arc concerned. That district exhibits traces of an 
immense volcanic activity at some remote period. On the 
north-east of the Arverni, we have the Aedui ( not Haedui), 
in Bourgogne, and the Sequani in Franche Comte. In the 
seventh century of Rome, these three nations were the most 
powerful in Gaul; and the Arverni and Aedui were con - 
timding for tlic supremacy. The Arverni and Allobroges 
were allied, and Q. Fabius and Cn. Domitius, who carried 
on war against them, broke the power of both in two cam- 
paigns. The Arverni, like all Gallic tribes, are said to have 
had kings, and names of kings occur on their barbarous 
cifms; according to some accounts which must probably be 
traced to Vosidonius, their power was very great. After 
the war of Fuhius and Domitius, the greatness of the 
Arverni was complotoly gone; in the wars of Caesar, they 
act a very subordinate part, and when the Aedui, their 
former rivals, wore humbled, the Arverni displayed a 
malicious satisfaction. During the latest period of the 
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Boman empire^ however, they again rose to a certain moral 
importance: when the Visigoths settled in Languedoc and 
made Toulouse the residence of their kings, when the 
Burgundians and other tribes advanced from the east, when 
northern Gaul was isolated from Spain and Italy, and when 
the war extended from the north-west to the Khone, the 
Arvemi, who now regarded themselves as Eomans, and felt 
the greatest aversion against the barbarians, distinguished 
themselves by their manly and heroic resistance to the 
hostile conquerors. They were indeed ceded to the Goths, 
but the barbarians did not settle among them, as they had 
done in^other countries bj^^orce of arms. The country of 
the Arverni is called by Gregory of Tours that of the 
Romana nobilitas. Sidonius Apollinaris does the greatest 
honour to his province. 

The Aedui arc termed fratres populi Romani as a recog- 
nition of their political fraternity and equality, but not on 
account of any relationship, as Lucan thinks. Augusiodunum 
was their most important town. 

The Sequani rose after the fall of the Arverni, just as the 
Boeotians and Actolians did in Greece after the decay of 
the great states. When Caesar arrived in Gaul, his conquest 
averted from the country the calamity which, four centuries 
and a half later, actually came upon it, 1 allude to its conquest 
by the Germans; for Ariovistus and the Suevi had already 
settled in the country, as was afterwards done by the 
Franks: if the first conquest had succeeded, the country 
would have been called Suabia instead of France. Caesar 
subdued the Sequani. 

Tolosa^ on the left of the Arverni, was the most important 
town on the upper Garonne, and was remarkable for the 
temple and the gold accumulated in it, which the Romans, 
under Caepio, had taken as booty in the Cimbrian war. 
When Caesar appeared there, the people were already subject 
to the Romans. 

The real Aquitaniam^ as I have already observed, were 
Iberians; but Augustus extended Aquitania for political 
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convenience as far as the Loire; historically it did not 
extend beyond the Garonne. 

Burdigala was an ancient emporium. These towns 
were always favoured by the natural advantages of their 
situation. 


According to Caesar, the Matrona and Seguema formed 
the frontier between Celtic Gaul and the Belgae. This is 
generally understood, as if those rivers had always been 
the permanent line of separation between the two nations, 
but if this had been the case, we should not be able to 
understand how the inhabitants of Lower Britany could be 
o( the same race as the Bclg|^. In order to account for 
this fact, people have had recourse to an imimgration, 
and It IS alleged that, owing to the influx of Angli, 
Saxons, and Frisians into Britain, a part of the British 
population fiuittcd their native island and settled in Lower 
Bntany But this alleged colony of Britons is not sup- 
ported by any historical evidence; the writers of the fifth 
century say nothing about it, and what they do say does 
not r<dCT to an immigration, but to the fact that a part of 
iinonca m the fifth century, made itself independent of 
the contrary, that, at an earlier 

u ; i , r o."i, 

induonco ofAe'caX'''" ° preserved against the 
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antiquaries imagine that it was a regularly constituted <3allic 
republic, of which Chlovis had the protectorate, but this 
is wrong. 

The country north of the Matrona and Sequana was 
inhabited by the Belcae, who belonged to the race of the 
Cymri, and were mixed with Germans only accidentally, 
because conquered Germans lived among them. The /?emt, 
with their capital of Durocortorum^ were the most distin- 
guished tribe among them in the time of Caesar, and they 
continued to be great for a long time after, although during 
the Roirian wars they had, properly speaking, fallen from 
their height. The frontier between the Belgae and Ger- 
many is involved in much obscurity; in regard to many 
tribes, such as the Monapii, it is even doubtful as to whether 
they were Germans or Cymri. The 7VmVi, according to 
I'acitus, were ambitiosi circa Gertnanicam originem. On the 
whole, it would seem that eighteen or nineteen hundred 
years ago the frontier of the Germans was pretty much the 
same as it is now. Alsace was occupied by Germans, and 
tlie Vosges mountains, and the modern Walloon district 
about Idege probably formed the boundary. It is possible 
that at a later period Brabant and Flanders were still 
Cymric, but nothing decisive can be said about this.' 

The German nations were divided, in the Roman admin- 
istration into two great parts, Germania prima and secunda^ 
which were connected Avith Gaul only on account of the gene- 
ral government, but were not included by the Romans in the 
name of Gaul; and at a later time, they were politically 
separated, because tliey were under a military government. 

Treves was the capital of these parts; in Tacitus it is still 
called Trevirt, but afterwards Auousta Trevirorum. 
Ever since the third century, it was probably a consi- 
derable city, though not in its circumference, which 

‘ The restoration of the text hero is uncertain, for towards the 
end of these Lectures the number of MSS. becomes smaller 
and smaller, and some of the best do not contain the last 
Lectures at all — ^E d. 
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CoLONiA Agrippina (Cologne) was less important; it 
was a frontier fortress and a prosperous colony; but by no 
means of tbc importance of Treves. 

Traces of lioman settlements are particularly numerous 
in upper Alsace. Germania prima and secunda were not 
confined to the left bank of the Rhine: in the reign of 
Trajan, the Romans had extended the frontier to the line 
marked by the limes running through a part of Nassau, 
across the Maine, and as far as the Alps. This sinus imperii 
did not form a separate province, but belonged to Germania 
on the left bank of the Rhine, being one of those provinciae 
Germaniae, which had their own praesides. It was, on the 
whole, a favourite practice at that time to divide the 
power among several magistrates. 


Britannia. 

Britain was known in the most remote times; but its 
name din's not occur unt'd the Macedonian period; it was 
previously designated by the name of Cassiterides insulae. The 
tin trade can be traced to a very early period; for the 6rst 
attempts to smelt copper were made by mixing it with tin. 
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The brass of the ancients, the real consisted for the 

most part of tin, and all the ancient Roma^ ascs consist of 
copper and tin, ^OpetxpskKtyij from op6V9> a is something 
different (Messing), and the spuriousness of the mixture is 
indicated even by its name. A plentiful supply of ti^n is not 
found in any part of Europe, except Cornwall, whence it is 
quite certain that the name Cassiterides refers to Britain. The 
trade in it was carried on from Gades; but the Massilians 
had, no doubt, their share in it, as we may infer from the 
voyages of Pytheas. In the geography of Eratosthenes, tlie 
British islands are already mentioned in the plural; but 
before the time of Caesar, this part of the world was 
buried in great obscurity. 

Britain, like Gaul, was inhabited by the two nations, the 
Gael and the Cymri ; but it is very dllliciilt and problematical 
to draw the boundary line between the two. The north 
seems originally to have been occupied by Cyinri, thougb, 
according to Tacitus, who in this luuttor also is a weighty 
authority, apparently with an admixture of Germans or Scan- 
dinavians. At present, the inliabitaiits in the west, from 
Cumberland down to Cornwall, so far as tlio ancient popu- 
lation is preserved, arc Cymri; but wedo not knowwlietlier 
these Cymri retreated to those parts during the conquests 
of the Angli and Saxons, or wlictlicr they had dwelt there 
even before. In Ireland nearly tJic wliole population is 
Gaelic; tlic north, about Ulster, contains only feeble traces 
of Belgac or Cymri, and if this observation bo correct, it is 
a proof of a conquest having taken place. From Ireland 
the Gaelic population spread into Scotland, but it is uncer- 
tain whether ill this latter country they strengthened the Gael 
who already dwelt there, or whether they expelled tribes of 
the Cymri. These events belong to a comparatively recent 
})eriod. The Piets, in the south-west of Scotland, unques- 
tionably belonged to the Cymrian race. 

All Britain, like the country on the cast of the British 
Channel, was inhabited by a number of small tribes, each of 
which had its own peculiar institutions. But they were jcnuch 
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more uncivilised than those in Gaul, which had unqueation- 
ably been much benefited by their intercourse with Massilia 
and Borne. The conquest of Britain was attempted by 
Julius Caesar from a mere love of enterprise, and without 
any definite object, but he soon gave it up. Under 
Augustus the Eomans were little concerned about Brit- 


ain, and Tiberius only wanted stillness and stagnation, 
whence his generals could not attempt any great undertak- 
ings; he scarcely allowed them to defend themselves when 
they were hard pressed. This state of things ceased under 
Claudius, who undertook an expedition into Britain without 


Home having any real interest in it. The conquest was 
wonderfully successful: a great part of England was sub- 
dued, and colonics were established in the country. A part 
o( the inhabitants soon became Komanised, built towns 
uecording to tlie Roman fashion, and obtained the Roman 
Iranchise. Under Doinitian, Agricola carried his conquests 
as far as the Interior of Scotland. Tlic hostility of the Piets 
induced Hadrian, and uitorwards Severus, to build frontier 
walls against tlio northern tribes. Britain soon acquired 
the api»earanco o{ a civilised country, but the Romans did 
not concern tlienisclvcs about Ireland. Tn the third cen- 
Jury, hntaiu also ruMiuired a kind of political importance, 
luit It always reinaiued subordinate to Gaul. Afterwards, 
•lunn. tlu. ...vu^onH lu„n tUc north, the inhuhitunts shewed 

defend tl.e.r frontier walls. In' „o p„t of Europe has the 
nne.cnt [.opnlatnm been so x.tterly annihilated L in the 
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opinion or not cannot be decided ^ for all historical traces 
are lost. It is possible, however, that therf may have been 
a tradition, that the Gauls, who had conquered the north of 
Spain, were afterwards expelled from it; in this case we 
should be obliged to suppose that the Gauls, when driven 
out of Spain, arrived in ^Britain by sea. With few ex- 
ceptions, all the stories of the middle ages relating to 
ancient times are devoid of historical value. The tradi- 
tion of Irish chronicles — that their ancestors came from 
Spain — though it is interwoven with a tissue of fables, 
may yet not be altogether without some foundation. In 
tlie Britisli legends, on the other hand, there occur stories, 
as if in the time of the Romans the country had been 
governed by native kings. English antiquaries, attaching 
too much weight to those stories, luive imagined that 
Britain was a kind of feudal kingdom under tlic supi'cnmey 
of Rome, whereas, in truth, it was governed like every 
otlicr province. 


Celtic Nations on the East of the Rjhnk. 

In order to coinploti} the account of tlio Gallic race, let 
us turn our attention to the eastern banks of the Rbine. 
('aesar and Tacitus speak of Gauls dwelling in southern 
(hu’inany, and expressly sLite tliat they spoke Gallic. One 
of these nations is tlic Aravisci; another the Boii^ pro- 
bably in Bohemia, but clsewlicre also. These Boiuns ap- 
pear as a great people on the Danube as well as in Italy, 
whereas in Gaul itself there arc but few traces of them. 
No one can deny emigration in this instance, where a nation 
diverges in two opposite directions, the one dwelling on 
the north, and the other on the south of the Alps. The 
Boians were afterwards extirpated, and that probably by the 
Cymri. The Norid in Carniola and Carinthia, are likewise 

Y 2 
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mentioned as Gauls under Gallic kings; after the period of 
the Ilannibalian war, about the time of the foundation of 
Aquileia, they were on terms of friendship with the 
Romans. They occupied the country from the frontiers of 
Italy as far as the Danube, but were not connected on their 
Italian frontier with the other Gallic tribes, bein^ separated 
from them by the Raetlans and Vindelicians. In the east, 
however, they were connected with a succession of Gallic 
tribes, and probably in the west also, that is, in the north 
of the Vindelicians and of the Danube. The Vindelici 


were a fnburnian people, north of the Raetians at the foot 
of the Brenner, and probably in Bavaria also; but their 
frontier on the northern slope of the Alps and farther 
towards the Danube cannot be defined. In the cast of the 
Norlci, we find the Taurisci, and further on, the Scordiscif 
b(jtli terribl(3 nations, wliich for two centuries (down to the 
8CV(!nth cM^ntury (jf Rome) spread terror far and wide among 
tlic iuiti<)ns C.f tlujK! parts. The Scovcliscans were extirpated 
by the lloimuia in an internecine war, or at least so much 
reduced that alienvanls the Getao. completely annihilated 
them: m the Inst eentury alter Christ, tliey can scarcely be 
saul to have existed at all. These nations appear in those 
coun nes at a tune of whiel. tW speaks as of a bygone 
age, that is, almut Ulymp. Gauls had 

aken possesion ol ( lallla Cisalpina. Tlic time at which 
la tuk of nugratinu Irom the west crossed the Rhine, cannot 
be detenumed, but aher it ha.l mu-e commenced it continued 
to How to lar distant countries in the cat r ..i 

tribes established tliemselves in the distnets they haLon- 
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of the fifth century of Rome, they dwelt for a time in Mace- 
donia, until they were expelled by Antigonus Gonatas. In 
like manner they subdued Thrace, which thus was a Gallic 
empire until the middle of the sixth century of Rome, when 
it was completely destroyed. All the foreign tribes which 
we meet with in Asia Minor, and which for a period of 
fifty years traversed Western Asia like nomades, belong to 
the same current of migration which left behind the 
Tauriscans and Scordiscans, and overran Thrace; they 
threw themselves into Asia, and settling in Phrygia, there 
formed what was afterwards called Galatia, They were 
gradually tamed by the kings of Pergamus, by time, and 
by the Asiatic climate and mode of life. After the war 
with Antiochus, the Romans took the opportunity to attack 
them for the purpose of protecting the people of Western 
Asia and of preventing any germs of development being 
formed there. Now whether the Gauls whom wc afterwardKS 
meet with on the north bank of the Danube, were a branch 
of that great current, whicl^ in its onward course became 
divided, turning on the riglit into Tlirace, and on the left 
into Wallacliia, is a question concerning which we can only 
i(>rm conjectures. It certainly is possible : but it Is also 
possible that another migration may liave spread in the 
north of the (W’pathians. But it is an undoubtcil fact, that, 
during the sixth century of Rome, at the time of the wars of 
lliilip and Perseus, the great mitlon of tlic Bastarnae dwelt on 
tlie lower Danube and in Wallacliia, From the monuments 
of Olbia., in tlic neighbourhood of the modern Odessa, on the 
Dniopr, it is manifest tliat at the time when tlic great 
inscription was set up, Olbia was inhabited by Gauls; and 
among tlicm arc mentioned the S'ein, who afterwards, 
during tlic great migration of nations, are spoken of along 
with the Rugians. Unfortunately the inscription bears no 
date^ though it probably belongs to the end of the sixth or 
the beginning of the seventh century of Rome: at that 
time, then, the Gauls extended as far as the Ukraine. The 
first thirty years of the seventh century must be regarded 
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as the end of that migration; hence the expedition of 
the Cimhri, that is, Cymri, belongs to that period, for most 
of those Gallic tribes were, no doubt, Cymri, and the names 
of their chiefs are Cymric. This supposition also agrees 
with the account of Posidonius, that the Cimbri (Cymri) 
came from the Euxine.' The Bastarnae remained in the 
country about the Carpathians until the time of Tacitus, 
and maintained themselves against the Sarmatian immi- 
gration, which first set the Cymri in motion. I have written 
a separate treatise on the migration of the Sarmatians.* 
In Herodotus we find the Scythians on the Tanais as far as 
the J^anat, all Moldavia and Wallachia was occupied by them, 
and tlie Trihallians arc found in Lower Hungary; but, after- 
waixls, the latter occur in Moldavia, the Getac in Wal- 
lachia, and the Celts between these two. The diflferent 
jH'riods, therefore, must be carefully distinguished. 

Johannes Muller was the first to propound the correct 
view about the Cimbri, maintaining tbit they were not 
Germans, but (.^elts, and that they did not come from the 
north, 'fhe work in which he proves this was his earliest 
production, and at the same time bis most critical one, 
hut 1,0 does not understand the nature of the Gallic migra- 
tion. 'I lie Teutones were unquestionably Germans. 


‘ “Tl,o Cimm,Yi,nui „„ (,ho Eu.xhio cannot be connected with those 
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Cyhenaica. 

The coast of Libya between the Syrtes and Egypt, both 
begins and ends with a narrow, inhabitable, and yet barren 
tract of land; but in the middle, wliero the country 
reaches the northernmost parallel, it is beautiful, inhabited, 
and of considerable breadth. The eastern coast of the Syrtes 
IS a complete sandy desert, still, however, not so much so as 
to be totally uninhabitable; towards Egypt, the country is 
stony, dry, and incapable of cultivation. But between 
Berenice and a little to the cast of Cyrene, it is beautiful, 
richly watered, and fertile. The whole forms a slope; the 
interior of Africa is considerably elevated, and the desert, 
too, where it is removed from the coast, is high, while 
towards the coast the land sinks down ; only the tract on 
which Gyrene is situated, forms another table-land rich in 
wood and springs of water. From Cyrene downwards to 
the sea, the country la likewise well watered and capable of 
cultivation. The elevation of Cyrene is so considerable, that 
the harvest time differs by a full month from that in the 
lower country. The coast, however, is not so beautiful 
nor so well fitted to be inhabited as the higher country. 

Cyrene is situated at a distance of about ten EngHsli 
miles from the sea, but the beautiful countfy extends much 
farther into the interior; in the neighbourhood of Barca and 
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Berenice, the fertile country is less broad. Ther^are 
different traditions about the first settlement at Cyrene; 
according to one, the town was founded by Aristaeus and his 
mother Cyrene, and according to another by the Antenorids. 
This we learn from Pindar’s epinician hymns and his scho- 
liasts; and these statements clearly show, that either a 
Tyrrheno-Pelasgian settlement existed there before the 
arrival of the Greeks, or at least that there was a 
belief that the coast had previously been inhabited by 
Pelasgians. Confusions, like that of Aristaeus with the 
Trojan Agenorids, also occur among other nations, among 
whom Tyrrhenian traditions existed. These legends, more- 
over, show different phases: according to one, the colonists 
who founded Cyrene came from Thera, whereas, according 


to Apollonius Rhodius, in his Argonautics, Triton, the 
Libyan god of the sea, gave to the Argonauts a clod of 
earth, which, on being thrown by them into the sea, formed 
the island of Thera. Here, then, we have again the same 
iluctuation as to mother-city and colony, which we have 
seen so often. Afterwards Cyrene was Doric, and un- 


(jvicstionably a colony of Thera. It was originally a small 
settlement, but during the period of the great commotion 
in Greece, about Olymp. 40, people from all parts of Greece 
Hocked to Cyrene, being invited to defend the colony 
against the Libyans. Cyrene thus became great, and ac- 
((uired the circumference which is still indicated by its 
iniignificcut ruins. Its kings traced their origin to the 
heroic ages, and arc mentioned in history down to the 
IVrsian ixn-iod, after which they disappear. The isolated 
situation of Cyrene was extremely fortunate, and few Greek 
cit ies have been visited by so few great calamities as Cyrene. 
\ hen the Persians ruled in Egypt, Cyrene was little more 
tliau nominally dependent, for the deserts by which it was 
separated from Egypt, alfordcd it the means of putting itself 
m a favourable relation to Persia. When Egypt was 
govcrntHl by n*ive kings, Cyrene was doubly well off 
bceauso it was for the interest of the Egyptians to keep up 
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a g5od understanding with the Greeks. At the time of the 
overthrow of the Persian empire, Gyrene placed itself under 
the protection of Alexander; afterwards it fell into the 
hands of Magas, a half-brother of Ptolemy Soter, under 
whom the country became very prosperous, because Greeks 
and Greek civilisation withdrew to that coast. It then was 
for a time an Egyptian province, but again emancipated 
itself; on which occasion it was severely ravaged* After- 
wards it became an appanage principality of the family of 
the Ptolemies, until in the end it came under the dominion 
of Rome, under whose rule it gradually decayed. In tlie 
history of Hadrian, we hear of the subjugation of rebellious 
Jews in Cyprus and Cyrcnaica, which may have been one 
of the more immediate causes of the decay of Gyrene, so 
that in the time of Synesius it appears as a deserted, inactive, 
and insignificant place. Greek civilisation, however, main- 
tained itself there for a long time, as we sec from the letters of 
Synesius, the talented bishop of Gyrene in the fifth century. 
The city was at last destroyed during the Arab comjuest, 
and has never recovered since tliat time. At present it is 
in a condition like that of Palmyra: the wandering Arabs 
encamp ainong the ruins of its temples, and the few peasants 
living in the neighbourhood destroy tlje monuments still 
more. 

Berenice is the westernmost place on the same const, 
'rhrcc towns, Berenice, Arsinoe, and iHolemais, derived 
their names from incml)crs of the royal family of Egypt. 
Berenice was a newly-built town, situated on the frontier 
towards Carthage. At present not a trace of it ren»ains, 
but the ruins of Arsinoe, or Tauchira, are very numerous. 
According to the description of Bella Cclla, a Genoese phy- 
sician, the walls measure three Italian miles in circumfer- 
ence, and arc covered all over with inscriptions. The most 
ample materials for history might be discovered there. The 
origin of the town is unknown. 

Barca, founded in the reign of the thiili Arccsilaus, was 
an awohouT^o^ of the Cyreneans, and for a long time hostile 
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to Gyrene. Afterwards its name was changed into P^k- 
mk, and it is still called Tolomta, which arose out of 
Ptolemaide, 

ApoUonia was the port town of Cyrene. 

On the west, Cyrene bordered upon the great republic of 


Carthage. 

The frontier between these two states was as natural as 
any can be between two countries. The whole district 
from tlie bay of the lesser Syrtis, or the country of Tripoli, 
is a deep sandy desert, of which only a few parts, the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, and the ancient Leptis, are 
capable of cultivation. But agriculture there being limited 
to sandy districts, produces nothing but durra^ the African 
millet, and palm trees, which succeed in sandy ground, if it 
is well watered. The desert advances close to the coast, and 
the inhabitable coast tract is interrupted and unequal. On 
the cast of Leptis, where the desert retreats farther into the 
interior and around the great Syrtis, the country forms a 
real sea of sand, which is far more dangerous than the 
Sahara, where the ground is for the most part firm; on this 
Syrtis, on the other hand, persons sink deep into the sand 
at every stop. 

On the frontier tliorc were boundary marks, called Arac 
Philacnorum. The tradition about them was as follows: — 
Once the Cyreneans and Carthaginians being involved in a 
dispute about their iruntiers, determined to send out men 
from the two extreme towns of their countries at the same 
nmnu'ut, agreeing that the point of their meeting should be 
the rri>ntler. 'I'liis tradition is probably an invention, like so 
many other things which Sallust relates from Punic autho- 
rities. The Syutus are generally described by the ancients, 
especially by the earlier Greeks, as one only. The Syrtis', 
they say, has tides, ttud is a bay full of suiid-baiiks, whi4 arc 
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sometimes sufficiently covered with water and sometimes 
rise above the water like lagoons. The existence of tides 
in the Mediterranean has, until recently, been denied, and 
all the statements of the ancients regarding them have been 
rejected, as in general ancient geography, about thirty or 
forty years ago, was treated with extreme recklessness. 
Tides do exist beyond all doubt, but they occur in a very 
irregular and unaccountable manner. They are very un- 
equal: at Venice you may see it every day, and during a 
spring tide, the water rises as much as one foot and a half; 
it also exists in the Archipelago and in the Euripus near 
Chalcis, where it comes from the north, which has given 
rise to the story about the death of Aristotle.* It is said, 
that at Naples the tides arc not perceptible, but that at 
Antium they arc, especially when there is a spring tide. 
The peculiarity of the Syrtes, wliich the ancients asserted, 
and which moderns have denied, is tliat a current runs into 
the Syrtes and thus tlirows vessels on the sand-banks. This 
arises from the meetings of two currents, one of which 
Comes from the Adriatic and the other from the Aegean; 
the one coming from the Euxinc encounters tliat coming 
from the Ionian sea, and moves rcmiid iu a curve, as in 
general all currents of the sea move in curves. Wo cannot 
wonder, therefore, that during a north-west wind, sliips, 
sailing from Sicily to the vVrchipclago, were thrown into 
tlic Syrtes: the danger was, of course, much greater for the 
ancients than for us. The countries round the Syrtes arc 
the most wretched and melancholy districts of all the 
inhabited parts of tlie earth; they are worse than the desert 
itself, except that water is not wanting for so long a period 
as in the desert. The caravans dig wells, ))ut the water 
is bad. 

The whole of the western part of the north coast of 
Africa, of which Carthage is the central point, was once 

' According to some of the Fathers, he threw himself into the 
Euripus, because he had been unable to discover the law by which 
tlie currents of the sea were regulated. — ^En. 
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under the dominion of Carthage, from the Syrfces to the 
straits of Gibraltar, though that dominion was not the same 
everywhere. The modern Algiers and Morocco contain no 
traces of Carthaginian colonies; there existed in those parts 
nothing but Carthaginian forts and factories for commercial 
purposes; but Tunis and Tripoli, that is, the whole coast 
from Hippo to Leptis, was covered with Punic towns. 
Some of them were more ancient than Carthage (which was 
for this reason called New Town”); Utica, Hippo, Leptis, 
and perhaps also Iladrumetum, and others whose names 
can no longer be ascertained, were, like Gades, direct colo- 
nics of Tyre and Sidon in Phoenicia, and had been founded 
at the time when so many Phoenician settlements were 
formed on the coasts of Greece, in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in Cyprus. It was during that period of the 
greatness of Phoenicia, which lies beyond our history, that 
numerous colonics were established on the coast of Africa. 
Wc do not know what circumstances directed the attention 
to those parts, for the Libyans were a great people. Tlie 
nature of the country is very different in different parts : 

1 ripoli (which is inhabitable from the head of the lesser 


to the greater Syrtis), is the foreland of the desert, while 
I unis is much more fertile. Here the northern chain of 
mount Atlas tcriniuntes; and the western part of Tunis is a 
mountainous, beautiful, and fertile country. One range of the 
mountain extends as far as the sea, forming a hilly country, 
with the beautiful promontory and the bay of Carthage! 

I he territory from this promontory as far as the Syrtes is, 
according to all descriptions, one of the most fertile 
countries, though the district in which Carthage was 
MtuaU d was less healthy and of a less agreeable climate 
nym, ov the eastern coast of Tunis, on the other hand* 
IS very loalthy, and has no overpowering heat, except in 
uue cases when the poisonous wind blows from the desert- 
this wind IS much more Ircquont at Carthage and ^ 
neigh bourliood. ^ 


This coast, thou, was tiikkly stuchlcd 


with towns, tho 
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more ancient ones were Tyrian, and the more recent ones 
Carthaginian settlements. The inhabitants of the latter arc 
called Libyphoenices^ whence, from their very name, we 
cannot suppose that they were of pure Punic blood: they 
were Punians who had admitted Africans among them, and 
their language was a corrupt Punic. The Carthaginians 
were greatly inclined to mix with, and admit other tribes, 
which accounts for the fact of their language being so 
widely spread: all the civilisation adopted by the Africans 
was Punic. The Carthaginians had a peculiar Libyan 
alphabet, and when the writing of the Tuariks is once 
discovered, I hope the Carthaginian inscriptions also will 
be deciphered. Their literature, however, was Punic. 
The Eomans gave the library of Carthage as a present 
to the kings of Nuinidia; that library contained the 
native historical records of Africa, from which such sin- 
gular statements were extracted by Sallust in composing 
his Jugurtha, and the key to which must still be discovered; 
they did not contain real history, but we can sec from them 
in what light those nations regarded tlieir history. 

The language of tlic original inliabilanls of northern 
Africa was perhaps more widely spread than any other: 
this is the language of the Perbers, which was once spoken 
from the Canary islands in the west to the cataracts of tlio 
Nile, and in some parts it is spoken even at the present 
day. It is singular that the nation speaking tliat language 
embraced tribes of <pute difterent pliysical characters, whites 
as well as blacks (thougli not negroes); tlic ancients, in fact, 
distinguisli between Gactulians and Melanogactulians, though 
they regard them as one nation. Harsh rudeness was a 
generally prevailing characteristic of the nation, but in pro- 
portion to the extent of country occupied by it, it was not 
numerous; at present their descendants occur only in the 
oases of the desert, while formerly they extended from the 
Mediterranean to the banks of tlie Niger; on the coast 
they have nearly everywhere been displaced by the Arabs, 
who arc still gaining ground, so that now they arc found 
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only in some parts of. Algiers and Morocco. The Boinans 
called them Afri, and the Greeks, At/3v€9; it has been sup- 
posed that the latter name is connected with that of Levante 
or Leguante. The name by which the nation designates 
itself, viz., Amazirgh, Mazirgh, or Mzirgh, is found, ac- 
cording to an observation of Castiglione, even in Herodotus, 
who speaks of Mdav€<i ; this is the correct form occurring 
in the MSS., instead of which the ♦printed editions erro- 
neously give The name Massucsyli^ which was 

given to the western Libyans between the lesser Syrtis and 
the Ocean, also is nothing but Mazirgh Shilha, for they 
also call themselves Shllhas. The eastern tribes are called 
Massijli^ which is the same as Maerve?, for the termination 
tjli seems to be the common Italian one, which we find in 
Acquuli for Aequi. The Carthaginians probably called them 
by this name. The bilingual inscriptions, which exist in 
considerable numbers, would throw more light upon the 
language of those countries, if they were deciphered, and 
they may possibly contain the key by which the Punic 
inscriptions also are to be explained. 

It is singular that the Homans called those nations 
Nurnidae^ which is not a proper name, but a common noun, 
Tlic Greek form was * vo/xa&9, and from this the Romans 
made NimiJaCf a circumstance which shows to what extent 
(ircek words were in common use among the Romans. 
A Iter wards Ntnnida and Numidia became names of the 
nation and the country, so that, no doubt, Masinissa called 
himself king ol >!iuuidia. These tribes extended from the 
boundary of the Carthaginian territory to the river Molo- 
chulh (Mulucha), which still may be regarded as the frontier 
of Algiers. We must not, however, suppose that the 
eouutry hevoud that river was occupied by a different race, 
lor it was mily another tribe of the same stock. These latter 
wore ealled Mauri {Mavpol, Blacks, in the Alexandrian 
dialect), a name which became as firmly established for the 
>vosteni tribes as Numidac was for the eastern ones. The 
country in the south, lH)twecn Mount Atlas and the Sahara, 
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as far as the Niger, was inhabited by the Gaetuli and Melam* 
gaetuli^ the modern Tuariks. The Melanogaetuli were 
unquestionably of the same race as the Gaetuli, but had no 
doubt arisen from a mixture with the Acthiopians, who 
dwelt there. They were accordingly a dark mixed race 
like that at present in Darfoor. We do not know by what 
name they called themselves. 

The Garamantes are placed too far to the south-east in 
our maps; they were the inhabitants of the modern Fezzan, 
and the present town of Germa was their capital, where 
Koman inscriptions are still found among the ruins. The 
dominion of the Eomans in those parts, about which 
nothing is said by ancient geographers, belongs to the 
second century, wlicn they extended their power in diflerent 
directions, for under Trajan they entered fur into the interior 
of Arabia, and in Nubia they advanced as far as Dongola, 
the surrounding tribes being too weak to offer elleciual 
resistance. Tlic distance between Tripoli and b'ezzan is 
about forty days’ journey. The town of /Uff/ilfif mentioned 
by Herodotus, in the country of the Nusainonos, is called 
to this day Audycelali or Eudyeelah ; the name of the Na.sa- 
moncs themselves has nut yet been re-discovered. Count 
Castiglione bus written a very beautiful ('ssay on those 
countries in tlic form of an appendix to his work entitled 

Lcs Monnaics des Arabes fra])pecs cu Afrique.” 

Herodotus divides Africa into four parts, tlie agricultural, 
the mountainous, the country of boasts ol‘ prey, and the 
desert. Beyond tlio river, Nigrltue also are mentioned, but 
wc must not Imagine that either this name or tluit of tlie 
river Niger has anything to do with nigm'y black; it is the 
I^unic nahar which signifies “ a river,” and shows the inter- 
course of the Carthaginians with those countries. The 
same fact lias also been confirmed by the discovery of balls 
and staves of glass of exquisite beauty in those parts. The 
art of treating glass in such a manner as to include in a 
white glass a number of flowers, balls, and other objects, 
without injuring the outlines, is assuredly of Phoenician 
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origin, and at present quite unknown. Some specimens of 
such glass are found in Italy, where it was partly employed 
to ornament rooms, and quite a similar piece of glasswork 
has been discovered in the tomb of a negro king in Guinea, 
whither it had evidently been exported from Cartilage, 
Such pieces are said to have been used as ornaments for 
victors, and there is even a tradition among the negroes, 
that these glass ornaments have from time immemorial 
belonged to their sceptres. Servius states, that the Eomans 
gave to the chiefs of the Berbers ornamented sticks instead 
of sceptres; the same custom -still exists, but the sticks are 
not adorned with silver. 

The name Marmarica is derived from mar, salt, with a 
reduplication very frequent in those languages. 

Among all the settlements on that Coast, Carthage is 
by far the most illustrious. The situation and greatness of 
the city arc described in the later excerpts from Diodorus 
of Sicily, in Strabo, and in Appian^s Punica. One point, 
however, must not be lost sight of in these descriptions, 
viz., the ancients assume that Carthage covered the pen- 
insula which was connected with the mainland by the 
isthmus, and that the isthmus was cut off by means of a 
wall. But the flict is, that the whole of the peninsula was 
not occupied by the city, whicli, in that case, would have 
Ix’on immensely large. M. Humbert, a Dutch lieutenant, 
who wa.s long engaged in the service of the pasha of Tunis, 
and was a good observer, discovered during his excavations, 
some years ago, the ruins of ancient Carthage and the 
walls by which it was surrounded. He made an excellent 
ground plan of those remains, which, however, has never 
been published, but exists only in MS. According to this 
plan, the peninsula contained two towns, the ancient Punic 
Carthage on the south side, perhaps not occupying one-half 
ot the peninsula, and Roman Carthage on th.e other side 
towards Uon\e, which had been built by J. Caesar: lying 
under the curse of Scipio, the site of the ancient city could 
not be occupied by a new town. The remains of Roman 
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Cartilage are far more numerous than those of the more 
ancient city; the little that is to be seen of the latter con- 
sists of gigantic works about the harbour (Cothon). 

Ancient Carthage consisted of two parts, viz., the city 
called Bozra (the Greeks call it Bvp<ra)^ and the suburb 
Megara^ the Punic name of which was probably Magal, 
The remaining part of the peninsula ihay have been included 
under tliis name. These suburban districts were protected 
against the attacks of the barbarous Libyans by walls 
across the isthmus.^ We must not imagine that there was a 
separate acra besides Byrsa, the elevation of which is 
insignificant, only the point containing the temple of 
Aesculapius may perhaps be compared to areal acra. Ac- 
cording to Timacus, Carthage was built thirty-seven*-^ years 
before the commencement of the Olympiads; this may be 
regarded as a settled date, as we sec from tl\e work of 
Josephus against Ai:)ion, for the Phoenician authorities, 
wliich he followed, arc thoroughly trustworthy, and per- 
fectly agree with the books of Samuel and Kings in tlic 
01(1 Testament. Tlic books of Judges are of later origin, and 
contain clironological imp(3ssibilitics ; but from the time of 
David we have contemporary and quite trustworthy history; 
some few erroneous dates arc probably mere slips in writing. 
In the reigns of Manassoh and Ainon there are a few incorrect 
statements, and I liavc shown where the mistriko of iroin 
twenty to thirty years is probably concealed,'* but I cannot 
say how the text is to l>c emended. After tlic first three 
centuries, Carthage had already acquired many possessions 
in Byzaccne, that is, the country from the headland on the 
bay to the lesser Syrtis; in Sardinia, too, it exercised a 
powerful influence, and some Punic settlements already 
existed in Spain. But not long before that time, Carthage 
was still engaged in deadly war witli the Libyans, and its rule 

‘ One ^LS, here has the addition ^ As Constantinople is by the 
wall H, Floiiano.’* Should it not be S. Romano ? — Ed. 

Should be thirty-eight ; see Hist, of liornty vol. i. p.STl. 

^ Kleine tSchrfit, vol. i p. 209y note. 

VOL. II. Z 
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certainly did not extend to the interior of Africa. The 
real greatness of the city lasted about 160 years, from about 
the close of the Peloponnesian to the commencement of 
the first Punic war. 

Utica (Atica, the Old Town, as opposed to Carthage, or 
New Town) was situated not far from Carthage. The sim- 
plicity and constant repetition of the Phoenician names 
show the want of poetry in that nation; the Greeks have an 
endless variety of names. Utica and Hippo are the two 
old towns on that coast; they were more ancient than 
Carthage, and independent of it, being sometimes even 
allied with it on equal terms. This honour they retained 
until the second Punic war; they also concluded treaties 
witli full independence, but were virtually subject to Car- 
tilage. Hence in the war of Agathocles, both declared in 
his favour, and in the same manner they acted in the war of 
the mercenaries, until, in the end, they separated themselves 
entirely and joined the Romans, whence, notwithstanding 
their Punic origin, they remained civitntes foederatae. It is 
interesting to observe, how easily Greek culture w'as en- 
grafted upon those Punians; the Carthaginian senate, on 
one occasion, found it necessary to enact a law against it,* 
and at times Utica had a theatre, in which Greek plays, 
translated into Punic, were performed. Both St. Augustin 
and Apulcius (the latter was a native of Madaura in the 
Interior) spoke Punic as their mother tongue, whence we 
sec that the people throughout the province of Carthage 
spoke Pumc, ami that the language of the Amazirghs had 
boeomo extinct. In some parts of the coast, Uiin was 
spoki'U. \\ hen the Arabs conquered the country, the 
inhabitants still employed the Punic language, and the 
adoption of llu' Avubiv was facilitated by the kindred nature 
of the two languages. The foreign elements in the Ian- 
guagos of Tunis and Malta are probably derived from that 
ot the Amn/iighs; Katin also is mixed up with them. 

Tho const of Ihjzaeene one of the most fertile in the 

‘ XX. th 
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world: the olive-tree, which is one of the richest blessings 
of the temperate zone, was, strange to say, not introduced 
into those parts until a late period, and that district is the 
only one in which the palm and the olive-tree grow side 
by side. In the earlier times, Carthage obtained its oil 
from Greece and Italy. The coast was studded with towns, 
just like the country of Gyrene. Notwithstanding the 
destruction of Carthage, those countries were perhaps never 
so well cultivated and so thickly peopled as under the 
Roman emperors, especially in the reign of Severus, as is 
attested by Tertullian, a contemporary writer, and by the 
immense number of ruins in the territory of Tunis. 

Zeuffitana is the basin of the bay of Tunis. The southern 
part of the eastern coast of Tunis was called Byzacion, 
Byzacene or Byzacitis. Tunis deserves to be mentioned 
among the provincial towns on account of its subsequent 
importance, of which antiquity knows nothing. 

The greater part of the Carthaginian territory was given 
by the Romans to Masinissa, who, by tlio most shameless 
usurpation, and by the support of tlie most faithless policy 
on the part of the Romans, endeavoured to make himself 
master of it; for after tlic second Punic war, the Carthagi- 
nians still possessed an extensive territory, liven before, 
Nurnidia had received nearly all the districts which had 
been conquered in war, such as Zama, and other places. 

The Numidian kings resided at Chita, that is, ** the 
town/* in the Punic language, wliichis Anotlicr proof of the 
poverty of its nomenclature. This town rose to greatness 
under Masinissa, and still more under Micipsa, who drew 
into it a Greek colony, just as in the time of Louis XIV, 
French colonies were established in the north of Germany, 
The time of that colony belongs to the period in which 
Corinth was destroyed and the whole of Greece W'as devas- 
tated, and when the poor Greeks wore scattered all over the 
earth. Under Constantine the Great, its name was changed 
into Comtantina^ and large Roman ruins still exist there. 
It was a Roman colony founded by P. Sitius of Nuceria, 

z 2 
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who assembled an army of Roman fugitives and Gauls that 
had served under the African princes, and received Cirta 
from Julius Caesar, after the conquest of Juba, as a place to 
settle in. It is, therefore, a colony of quite a peculiar kind, 
differing essentially from all other colonies. 


AETHIOriA, Aegyptus. 

'fhe Ethiopians, with the earliest Greeks, are the black 
people in the south-east and south-west, whence Indians 
and Ethiopians arc synonymous, the southern Indians being 
black. I believe that the Indian peninsula was conquered 
by the Indians, and that the black race was subdued by 
them. Ethiopia, with the Greeks, is only a vague name 
for Africa. Its derivation from aW(o is erroneous, but it is 
doubtful whether the nation had any special name by which 
it designated itself. We must, however, distinguish the 
Leucacthiopes^ that is, the Fellatahs, or Fellahs, whom 
Ptolemy distinctly places on the Senegal, to which locality 
they are also assigned by the great DAnville. The name 
Ethiopians was afterwards limited to the Abyssinian race 
and the tribes beUutging to them, and these latter nations 
still call their country Ithopya, tliough wc can hardly sup- 
pose the name to be of native origin. The excerpts from 
Agatharchides ol Cnidos, a most excellent writer of the 
seventh eeutury of Rome, who for a long time resided in 
Egypt, hut does not call tlie nations by their own names, 
but only by appellatives, are very obscure, and have been 
entirely neglected, lie gives information about nations 
which are found at present only in the innermost parts of 
Africa: he describes, e.g., the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
whom he culls Aevidophagi. that is, eaters of grasshoppers’ 
so that even those living in the distant south were noticed 
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by liina. The Hottentots cut out one of their testicles, a feet 
with which he was acquainted. 

Ethiopia proper is highly remarkable in ancient history : 
in Scripture it is called Koosh, and its kings are distin- 
guished from those of the Mauri. The country of these 
Mauri was in very ancient times a great state in the 
south of Egypt; its capital, Meroe^ contrary to the express 
testimony of the ancients, has generally been placed too 
near Egypt; it was probably situated in the neighbourhood 
of Sennaar. The Meroites had a peculiar kind of civilisa- 
tion; and there can bo no doubt that the hieroglyphics, and 
all that we afterwards find as Egyptian civilisation, ori- 
ginated among them. At a very remote time they con- 
quered Egypt; the ancients themselves trace to them the 
knowledge and religfon of the Egyptians; they describe 
their monuments as Ethiopian, and all that can be made 
out by historical inquiry is confirmatory of this view. The 
southernmost monuments of Egypt, between the two 
cataracts, arc the grandest and most ancient; then follows 
Thebes, and as we advance northward, the monuments 
become smaller and more insignificant. But monuments 
arc found also higher \ip the river to the south of Meroe, 
The accounts in Diodorus about the condition of that city 
arc perfectly credible and satisfactory. The Egyptians, 
like the Ccltibcrians, Celtoligyans and others, were a mixed 
people, in whicli one nation ruled wliilc the otlier obeyed. 
In the Greek documents of Egypt, such as contracts, and the 
like, we find a singular custom, occasioned by the extremely 
small number of proper names : the notary, in order to prevent 
confusion, added a description of the persons concerned. 
Accordingly, we can clearly distinguish the different races, 
for wc find such characteristics as short, yellow, flat nose, 
curly hair, and the likc.^ The most ancient idols resemble 
negroes, as, for example, the celebrated Isis of Elephantine. 
Among the mummies, too, there arc a great many negro 
forms, faces altogether non-European, diflcrcnt both in 
^ Comp. Lect. on Anc, Hist. vol. j.p. 16 , foil. 
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their skulls and teeth; and this is another sign that Egypt 
was conquered by the Ethiopians, who settled among the 
conquered people. Champollion the younger is not only 
an honest man, hut has no doubt discovered the truth. The 
most ancient documents we have, go back as far as the 
eighteenth dynasty of Manetho; and the seventeenth and 
eighteenth dynasties are probably the period when the yoke 
of the llycsos was thrown off in consequence of this con- 
quest. The original inhabitants were probably Libyans, 
who extended as far as lake Mareotis, for Mareotis is a 
Libyan name; and Egyptians, in the sense in which 
Herodotus understands the name, do not occur beyond the 
Cunobiaii mouth of the Nile. The original inhabitants, 
tlicrcforc, may have been under the dominion of a Semitic 
race, which among the Egyptians boH the name of Hyesos, 
and was intensely hated by the later Egyptians. This ex- 
pulsion of the Hyesos^ which is so often represented on 
monuments, was the result of the establishment of the 
Kooshites in Upper Egypt, who thence also spread over 
Lower Egypt. The modern Egyptians have scarcely a trace 
left of the ancient physiognomy; their features are rather 
Libyan, 'flic Copts have harsh and rude features, but they 
are just those of the Berbers, whence they arc different 
from the Arabs and Syrians. The mummies which are 
brought to Europe belong to the higher castes, descended 
for the most part from Ethiopians — a race which has now 
disappeared: the great mass of the nation consisted of 
natives. The settlement of the Egyptian warriors 
fioi) ill the south of JMeroc, of which Herodotus speaks, is 
nothing else but another Instance of the confusion of the 
two poles in legends about migrations; arising from the 
Tuct that a tribe was found in those southern parts resem- 
bling the one rulmg iu Lower Egypt. The story, as it is 
related, is only ridiculous. This also accounts for the 
institution of castes, for wherever they exist they originate 
in conquest. ® 

lTj>por and Lower Egypt difler most widely from each 
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other: the former is a narrow and deep valley, which is but 
rarely overflowed by the river; Middle Egypt is more fre- 
quently exposed to inundations; and Lower Egypt, in 
antiquity, was put under water by every rising of the Nile; 
at present it is only the districts between tlic arms of the 
river and the neighbourhood of Damietta that arc over- 
flowed. This is accounted for by the circumstance that 
after every inundation the river leaves behind a stratum of 
mud, whereby the country is constantly raised: on the 
bank the different years may be traced by very thin strata, 
a fact which has been unjustly denied. In ancient times, 
the arms of the Nile were largo rivers, while at present 
ships of some size cannot sail into any of the mouths of the 
river, because the bed has been so much elevated. But the 
surrounding country^lls been raised much more; for in the 
time of Herodotus all tlic towns wore situated on hills 
rising above the ground which was usually inundated; but 
this is not the case now, the lower parts having been filled 
up, and the extensive marshes in tlio Delta having, for the 
most part, become arable land, wlnle the ancient lakes are 
changed into marshes. Upper Egypt must have been irrigated 
by artificially raising the waUu*. There is, moreover, this 
remarkable change in tlio climate ol’ b-gypt, that, while in 
Herodotus’ time it never rained in Upper b^gypt, at present 
there are occasional showers, tliough never without violent 
thunderstorms. 

Tiiebks was the ancient capital of Upptn' Egypt; but it 
liad fallen from its greatness oven bel’oro tlie Persian con- 
quest, for Psammetlchus, for the sake of commerce, had 
transferred the capital to Lower Egypt, and he was strong 
through the support of foreigners. Prom that time, Tliebes 
was always in opposition to the rulers; it was eclipsed by 
Mempliis, and afterwards by Sais, but it still rt’garded 
itself as the repository of ancient wisdom and as tlic venera- 
ble scat of religion. The city was greatly deserted and 
decayed; but there is no reason fur doubting its Immense 
magnitude; its ruins are gigantic, and its tomjdes arc as vast 
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as cities. Thebes received its death-blow during the un- 
fortunate rebellion against Ptolemy Physcon; under the 
Homans, too, it was frequently the centre of insurrection. 

Ptolemais, the next town after Thebes down the river, 
was founded by the first or second Ptolemy against the 
seditious disposition of the Thebans; it was a avarruia 
"EXK'nvtfcbv in the proper sense of the term, with Greek 
institutions, both public and private, and Greek was the lan- 
guage of the place. By means of this city, the Ptolemies 
endeavoured to keep Upper Egypt in subjection, while, on 
the other hand, they admitted colonisation to Alexandria 
for similar purposes, exercising their power from above 
through a number of local magistrates. In other respects, 
the Ptolemies did not favour Greek colonisation as much 
as the Selcucidae, for they confindPit to Ptolemais and 
Alexandria.^ 

Memphis never was comparable to Thebes in size and 
importance, for it contained only very few large buildings, 
of which at present no traces exist. All the buildings, such 
as royal palaces and the like, must have consisted of un- 
burnt bricks. The city was large and populous, but it 
already represents a diflbrent state of things: the transfer of 
the capital to this place must be regarded as the epoch in 
which tlic pyramids were built, that is, as the age of 
Scsostris. Its citadel is called Xev/cov reixo^ {arse alba^ 
murus albu^ is a wrong translation), just as the walls of 
Moscow had diirerent colours, and as at Ecbatana the 
parapets of the dllfcrcnt circles/^ 

Sais, a still more recent capital, was built by Psamme- 
tichus and his successors, entirely with a view to be near 
the sea. In its vicinity were the castra •praetoria of the 
louiaus and Carians, by the aid of which those kings main- 
tained their dominion. 

Alexanokia was, properly speaking, situated beyond 
tlie frontiers of Egypt, and it was only on the consideration 
that water of the Nile from the arm of Canobus flowed into 

' Oeinp, UcL on A;u\ Hist. vuL iii, p. 208, note 3. * Herod, i. 98. 
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lake Mareotis, that it could be said to belong to Egypt, for 
it stood in reality on Libyan ground. It had been a much 
frequented port even in the time of the Egyptian kings, 
being protected by the island of Pharos at the entrance of 
it; but the kings kept a garrison there for the purpose of 
preventing strangers from landing. The place had for- 
merly been called Rhacoiis. Alexander is justly praised 
for having perceived the advantages of the locality, which 
is so well fitted to form a point of communication between 
Africa, Europe, and Asia: he was not generally very fortunate 
in his choice of places. Alexandria was probably destined by 
him to bo the capital of his empire, seeing he intended to 
conquer, at least, the north coast of Africa and southern 
Italy, and in general all countries so far as he was not 
checked by the tem^atc zone and his own ambition. Of 
the city founded by Alexander, every trace has disappeared, 
and all that remains belongs to the Konian period, d he 
city rose with wonderful rapidity, and tlirce distinct bodies 
of citizens were formed in it. Tlie noblest consisted of 
Macedonians and Greeks, who, like Greek citizens, wore 
divjided into phylae and dcini. The intention was that it 
should appear as a I’ree city; and the Macedonians and 
Greeks were according to all appearance, not kept distinct. 
The second part, consisting of a numerous Jewish colony, 
formed a demos, enjoying civil, but no political, riglits; 
these Jews were not allowed to dwell in three out of t)ie 
live regions into which the city was divided. The third 
body, which in point of numbers was the largest, consisted 
of native Egyptians, who, however, were regarded almost 
as bondsmen, like the Lettonians and Esthoriians at Keval 
and liiga. Cleomenes, by Alexander’s command the 
founder of Alexandria, was a wicked adventurer, but an 
able man. The city rose greatly even under the first 
Ptolemy ; but it afterwards continued to increase in conse- 
quence of its extremely favourable situation. It was the 
legitimate staple of commerce, which had there its necessary 
centre; it was almost in the exclusive enjoyment of the 
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trade with Egypt, Africa, Arabia, and India. Ptolemy 
Physcon destroyed the greater part of the Macedonian and 
Greek inhabitants. Caesar’s war was very destructive, 
for the struggle was carried on in the very streets of the 
city; and from that time the suburb in the island of Pharos 
remained deserted; at least under Tiberius it still was so. 
During the empire, Alexandria was the scene of several 
insurrections ; the one occurring in the reign of Diocletian 
was fearful, but that emperor took such bloody revenge, 
that tlie city probably never recovered; and for a century 
afterwards the whole part called Bruchion was quite unin- 
habited. D’Anvillc has made a ground-plan of Alexandria. 

The island of Pharos was situated in front of the city, 
and between it and the coast there were excellent places for 
anchoring, which communicated with one another, but were 
separated by clilFs. The Ptolemies constructed a causeway 
across the narrow channel by means of draw-bridges. Thus 
arose the two harbours, the old and the new one, which are 
at present separated by a neck of land, but are much 
inferior to what they were in antiquity; they have been 
spoiled during a long period of barbarous neglect, jnd 
especially by throwing ballast overboard. The ships of 
the Mahommedans enter only the western port, which is the 
safer one. The island of Pharos contained the celebrated 
liglit-housc, one of the improvements of an age in wdiicli 
the (eellngs and tlie heart had already become greatly 
deteriorated, but in which the mechanical arts had made 
considerable progress. Lucian, who often embellishes 
history, here also furnishes a story which is as absurd as it 
well can be. He says that Sostratus of Cnidus built this 
light-housi', and that, against the will of Ptolemy, he caused 
his own name to be engraved under the iifscription in praise 
of the king.' But according to Strabo, Sostratos was tlie 
kings minister, and acquired the special favour of his 
sovereign by building the light-house at his own expense. 

• iaieiau, (.ham. Hht. Con.^crib, -Lucians story about 

llciXKlotus is equally do\iu<l of liisltu’ical fouiulution.” 
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The inscription, SdxTTparof; Kvlhity; Oeol^ 

cr<tnfjp<ny inrep r&v is quite in the style of 

the time; the deal (rayrfjpe^ are Ptolemy and Berenice. The 
whole space between the harbour and lake Mareotis was 
occupied by the city of Alexandria, and in the time of Au- 
gustus a large suburb is said to have existed at a distance of 
thirty stadia from the city, in the direction of Canobus. 
Alexandria is a classical place in the history of nations and 
of literature : it was the residence of Eratosthenes, tlie first 
geographer we meet with in the history of the world.^ 

Naucratis^ below Sais in Lower Egypt, was a Greek 
settlement, under the supremacy of Egypt, nearly in the 
same manner in which Macao is a Portuguese town: Greeks 
dwelt there and had their own magistrate, or, so to speak, 
their own consul. Many authors arc said to have been 
natives of the place; Phylarchus, e.g., is called Naucratitos, 
but it was mere pedantry and aUcctation to s[>eak of Nau- 
cratis instead of Alexandria as tlic Greek city. 

The Egyptian towns generally had two names, one 
Egyptian and the other Greek ; the native names arc 
preserved in Coptic fragments, and have been mtide out by 
Chainpollion; a map also has been made with those names. 
The modern names arc formed from the Arabic. 


Some more Greek Colonies. 

PliASELls, on the coast of Lycia, was a Doric colony; 
but the date of its foundation is unknown. The j)lacc 
deserves to be noticed as the frontier town between Greece 
and the barbarians, in what is commonly called the peace 

* “ It is certain that in the time of the Roman emperors, the 
Alexandrians pronounced Alexandreia, and they probably did so 
even under the Ptolemies ; the Alexandrian dialect is in fact the 
root of the modern Greek, 
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of Cimon. This peace probably never existed as a regular 
treaty of peace, but there certainly was a treaty between 
the Greeks and the satraps of Asia Minor, which the 
later Greeks, contrary to historical truth, extended into a 
peace,' 

Pamphylia is a country full of large and flourishing 
towns, of which we have numerous coins with a peculiar 
language, and an alphabet akin to the Greek; these coins 
liave all the beauty of Greek art, and we may well ask, 
whether Greece ever had anything more beautiful. The 
Cillcian coins, especially those of Tarsus, are of the same 
kind. We do not know to what race those people belonged; 
certain it is that they were not barbarians any more than 
the Lycians and Lydians. In regard to intellectual culture 
and political organisation, they were equal to the Greeks. 
Lycia had a very happy federative constitution, quite 
in the spirit and according to the principles of the Greeks. 


Cyprus. 


Tlic only Greek colonies in that eastern part of the sea 
occur in Cyprus; but we are not informed by any one 
a\ithor at what time they were established. The statement, 
that Teucor founded Salamis, refutes itself, and all the 
traditions about colonics rcicrring to the Trojan times 
are worthless; they either mean generally that the colonies 
belong to a very early time, or they are inventions. We 
cannot now determine in what manner Salamis in Cyprus 
arose, and we arc not in a condition to say as to whether 
the island ol Sa amis off the coast of Attica ever was 
suniciontU llounsliing to scud out colonies. Tlie Greek 
settlements in Cyprus were connected with very o-rcat 
' t'omii. Ucl. o>, .Indent Wst, vol. ii, p. o. ° 
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difficulties. We see this from the prophets, for their Chittim 
is no doubt Cyprus; subsequently the name became more 
extended, for in the books of Maccabees it also comprises 
Greece, including even Macedonia. Hence the name of 
Citium^ the Phoenician capital of the island, is nothing else 
but Chittim. In the time of the prophets, the island was 
under the dominion of the Phoenician cities; and we may 
ask, how could Greeks establish themselves there? This 
question may be answered from the Old Testament and 
from the fragments of Berosus in Eusebius. It can have 
been no other period than that during which Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried on his protracted wars in Phoenicia and 
Syria^ and destroyed ancient Tyro, in consequence of which 
the Phoenicians were very much reduced. It is also pos- 
sible that the somewhat earlier expeditions of Sanherib and 
Assarhaddon may have been the occasion. Wc know, 
from Berosus, that, in Olymp. 20, a Greek army landed in 
Cilicia, which is a sign of a commotion among the Greeks 
at that time, about which history furnishes no information. 
1 connect these movements with the extensive emigration 
of the Greeks and Carians Avho entered the service of 
Psammotichus in I^gypt. Accordingly, wc may assume 
that the Greek settlements in Cyprus were founded between 
Olymp. 20 and 40 ; and w^e cannot wtmder that, one 
himdrcJ and twenty years later, during the war of Darius 
llystaspis, the Greek towns of Cyprus iiad already become 
great. 

The principal places, Sahmm and Amatlim^ were as purtdy 
Greek as the cities in Asia Minor; Lopaihos and others 
were smaller. In the time of Evugoras, after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Salamis was the ruling city of the island, and 
in reality sovereign. Soli is absurdly connected with 
Solon. 

In later times, Greeks and Phoenicians lived peaceably 
together in the island. Citimn was the capital of' the 
Phoenicians, and the native place of the philosopher Zeno. 
Wc have no information about the race of the native 
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Cyprians; but, under the predominating influence of the 
two ruling nations, they became partly Hellenised and 
partly Punicised. 

Cyprus is justly called by the ancients one of the most 
blessed countries in the world; there are but few parts of 
it which are unhealthy. Its rich copper mines and its 
timber were of particular importance to the ancients. 


Phoenicia. 

The Phoenicians extended from the frontiers of the 
Philistines to those of Cilicia near Myriandros. It is an 
ancient tradition, that they had immigrated into that 
country from a distance, and this tradition is confirmed 
by its situation ; it is quite clear that they cannot have 
been the original natives. Of the northern towns, it is 
quite certain, that they were colonics of those in the south. 
Would that we had their history, which was quite authentic 
up to a very remote period ! They were a nation w^iich 
had been pressed onward from the south towards the north. 
According to a tradition in Herodotus, they had come 
from the Kcd Sea, and according to another, from the 
1 ersian gvdt. I he latter oi these, which has much engaged 
the attention of modern historians, is of no value at all. 
It would seem most probable, that they were one of those 
nations that were pressed oinvard by the emigration of tlie 
1 lycsos. 
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Abantes, 176 
Abtlera, 212, 233 
Abella, ii. 127 
Aborigines, ii. 35, 147 
Abruzzijii, 11 
Abydos, 218, 235 
Academia, 99 
Acanthus, 231 
Acamanes, 125, 252 
Acamania, 142, 147 foil., 265 
Acciajuoli, 107 
Acerrae, ii. 127, 132 
Achaei,26, 150, 154 
Achaean towns in Magna Gniccia, ii. 
189 

Achaia, 2^ 30,33, 34, 37, 79 full., 151 
Achaia Phthiotis, 162, 164 
Acliarnae, 92, 110 
Achclous, 144, 256 * 

Aclieron, 257 
Acheriuitia, ii. 1 59 
Achcrusian Lake, 256 
Acliradina, ii. 258 
Achrida, 309 
Aequa di Trevi, ii. 88 
AcrUf ii. 264 
Acnigas, ii. 261 
Aeridophagi, ii. 340 
.\< rocoraunia, 255 
AciXK'orinthus, 45, 46 
Actaca tcllus, 42 
Acte, 35,42, 85 
Actium, 152 
Aeusilaus, 11 

Adjectives in ins and ianus^ ii.84 
Ad Murtis, ii. 55 
Acas, sec Aous. 

Acdid, ii. 312,317 
Aegae, 80 n. 

AegeiV3 (in Macedonia), 278 foil., 290 
Aegean sea, 1 82 
Aegialea, Aegialos, 34, 36, 82 
Acgina, 33, 45, 64, 64, 180, 183, 196 ; 
temple of Zens Hellenios and its 
sculptures, 55 


Aegion, 80, 82 
Aeglra, 80 
Aegirussa, 87 
Aegyptiis, 21; ii.3 
Aegyptus (the Nile), ii. 3 
AeJian, 158 
Aciniliii, li. 28 

Acmoniii or llacmonia, 132, 159. 160 

Aeiuiria, ii. 135 

Acnea, 252, 289 

Acniancs, 142, 155, 172, 252 

Aonos, 233 

Acolis, 145, ICO, 206, 215 foil. 

Aopy, 69 
Aepys, 58 

Aoeptani, ii. 123, 254 
Acqni, ii. 4, 23, 119, 120 
Aequi Pulisci, ii. 229 
Acqiiiculi, ii. 12.3, 254 
A<*qui(’iis, ii. 254 
Aeqmili, ii. 12.3, 254 
Aeschines, 19 
Acscliylus, 119; ii. 8 
Acscriiia, ii. 164 
Acthalia, i 1.220 
Aethiopia, ii. 340 
Aetna, ii. 256 

Actoli,42, 77, 125, 137, 252,254 
Actulia, 126, 136 foil., 252 
Aetolinn nuumtains, 157 
Afri, ii.334 
Africa, ii. 327 
Africanus, Julius, 51 
Agamemnon's kingdom, 33 
Agatha, ii. 313 
Agutharchides, ii. 340 
Aguthocles, 88; ii, 261, 266 
Agg(T, the, of Servius Tullius, ii. 43, 
48 

Agiadac, 56 
Agis, 58 4 

S. Agnolo, in Pescivendolo, 238 n. 2 
Agora at Athens, 98 ; in Piraceus, 102 
Agraci, 147, 270 
Agrianes, 296 
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Agrigentiun, il 255, 262 
AgriroeBsores. ii. 229 
Agripp^ ii. 67, 96 
Agrippina, il 103 
Agylla, 160} ii, 223 
Agyrion, ii, 270, 272 
Aix, ii.315 
Alabaster, ii. 220 
Alalia, iL 278 
Alaric, 50 

Alemanni, 306; ii, 67, 251 
Alba, 115, 126 
Alba Longa, ii. 107 
Alba in Picenum, ii. 28 
Alban hills, ii. 12 
Albanesc, 301 ; ii. 178 
Albanus Lacus, ii. 12, 51 
Albanus mons, ii. 38 
Alberti, Battista, 7 
Alcaeus, 56, 219 
Alcmaeon, 148 

Alcmaeon, the Pythagorean, ii. 296 
Aleria, ii. 278 
Alcuudae, 164 

Alexander, son of Cratcrus, 49 
Alexander, son of Philip, 198, 264 
Alexander Aetolus, 144 
Alexander Severn s, ii. 57 
Alexandria, 223, 233, 264; ii. 344 
Alexandrian School, 160, 223 
Alfatcrna, ii. 143 
Al^arvia, ii. 255 
Al}>idus, ii. 38, 121 
Alis, 77, 252; comp. Elis. 

Allifiic, ii. 164 
Allohroges, ii. 315 
Alopeconnesiis, 234, 235 
Alpes, 284 

Alpcs Marilimae, ii. 11, 17 
AI])cs Cottiae, Graiao, .Tuliao Nepon- 
tiac,ii.lS; Noricac Penninae, Rac- 
ticac, ii. 18 

Alpes Apciininae, ii. 28 
Alpes, a region of Italy, ii. 29 
Alpis Cottia, Alpcs Cottiae, region of 
Italy, ii.29 

Alpes renninac, region of Italy, ii. 28 

Alphabets, 302 

AlpUeus, .30 

Alsimn, ii.223 

Aluntimn, ii. 270 

Aly/Aa, 151, 152 

Amalfi, ii. 167 

Aiunlitia, 306 

Amnsca, 20 

Amastris, 250.251 

Ainathus, ii,349 

Amnzirgh, ii. 334 

Ainbracht, .vtv’ Ampraoia. 


Amisns, 248, 249 
Amitemum, ii. 149, 150 
Ammianus Marcellinus, ii. 281 
Amorgos, 190 
Amphictyones, 129 foil, 252 
Amphilocbii, 147, 259, 263, 265, 269, 
280 


Amphipolis, 232, 286, 294 
Ampbipolis in Syria, 291 
Amphissa, 124 
Amphitheatrum, ii. 91 
Amphithcatrum Castrenso, ii. 93 
Amphitheatrum Flavium,ii. 91 
Amphitheatrum Statilii Tauri, ii. 9 1 , 1 00 
Amphitheatrum vivarium, ii. 93 
Ampracia, 47, 138, 149, 263, 265,270, 
280, 307 

Ampracian Gulf, 151 
Ampurias, ii. 294 
Amurath, 50 
Amyclae, 58, 61 
Anagnia, ii. 116 
Anacreon, 211 
Anactorion, 149, 162, 252 
Anaphe, 190 
Anas, ii. 283 
Anauros, 160, 169 
Anaxagoras, 212 
Anaximander, 208 
Anaximenes, 208 ■ 

Ancon, 152; comp, Ancona. 

Ancona, ii. 152 
Andalusia, ii. 255 
Andania, 69 
Andros, 184, 187 
S. Angelo, 63 ; comp. Malea. 

S. Angelo in Pcscaria, 238 w. 2 

S. Angelo, castle of, ii. 101 

Angli, 1 35 

Anio, ii, 21 

Anthedon, 117, 122 

Anthemus, 289 

Antibes, ii. 314 

Anticyra, 133 

Antigonea, 268 

Antigouea, 73, comp. Mantinca. 
Antigonids, 283 
Autigonus Gonaias, 49 
Antigonus Carystius, 307 
Antioch, 234 

Antiochus of Syracuse, ii. 188, 255 
Antiparos, 186 
Antipatcr, 292 

Autipatcr’spoem on Corinth, 50 
AntipoUs,ii. 314 
Autium, ii, 
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Anxur, see Terracina. 

Aoiies, 113 
Aous, 307 

*Ar€tpt!)ratf 252 

Apelles, 210 • 

Apennini raontes, ii. 11, 18 
Apia, 27 
Apidanos, 160 
^ArdvAtfrotf 140 

Apollo, temple of, at Gryneon, 216 
Apollonia in Africa, ii. 330 
Apollonia on the Aous, 273, 307, ii. 
189 

Apollonia in Thrace, 226 
Apollonius Rhodiiis, 168, 175, 201, 
271 ii. 328 

Apollonius, tyrant of Cassandrea, 88 
Appian, 304, ii. 30, 292, 336 
Apricots, 252 
Apiileius, 172, ii. 338 
Apuli Dauiiii, ii. 170 
Apuli Lucani, ii. 170 
Apuli Tcaui, ii. 170 
Apulia ct Calabria, ii. 28 
Apulia, 2.52, ii. 4, 5, 7, 12, 26, 151, 
150, 168 
Apulus, ii. 168 
Aqua Appia, ii. 87 
Aqua Claudia, ii. 88 
Aqua orabra, ii. .50 
j^\qua (lainiiata, ii. 50 
Aipia Marcia, ii. 88 
A(itta Virgo, ii. 88 
Aipiac Soxtiac, ii.315 
Aquileia, ii. 248 
Aqiiinuni, ii. 127 
Aquitani, ii. 313, 317 
Aquitania, ii.3I3 
Arabic language ii. 20.5, 206 
Avacbtlios, 256, 307 
Arac FhUaenonun, ii. 330 
Aragonese language, ii. 2W0 
Araethyrea, 5:i, riilius 

Arar, ii. 316 
Aratores, ii. 272 
Arams, 49, .53 
Ariiusio, ii. 315 
Arcades, 71, 7.5 

Arcadia, 29, .30, .31, 33, 69, 70 foil. 

Archaeauactidae, 240 

Ar(‘hclftus, 293 

Archilochus, 183, 186 

Arcliytas, ii. 186 

Arcrinus 208 

Ardea, ii. 109 

Ardyaci, 300, 306, 3U 

Arda‘i, Arelate, ii. 315 

Aremorica, ii. 318 

Arena, ii. 46, 92 


Areopagus, 96 . 

Aretiuns, 261, a. 2 
Arens, Areas, 262, ?i. 

Arevaci, ii. 299 
*Apyf?oi, 26 

Argentum Oscense, ii, 29.5 
Argolis, 29, 34, 37 

Argos, 25, 30, 34, 36, 37, foil., 39, 
161 

Argos Amphilochicuiu, 166, 263, 266 , 
270, 307 

*'Ap 70 f*'Iwirio»', SCO Arpi 
Argos in Orcstls, 166, 269 
Argos in Thessaly, 278 
Argyripa, sec Arju 
Argyrocastro, 268 
Arioiii, ii, 115 
Arimaspae, 208 
Ariminuin, ii. 26, 164, «. 241 
Arion, 220 
Arislui, 218 

Aristidc-s, Aclius, 20, 293 «. 
Arisfotlcmus, 56 
Aristoilennis, tyrant oCKlis. 88 
Aristophanes, ii. 8 

Ari.stotclcs, 16, 23, 54, 78, 223, 255, 
.307, ii. 200, 296 a., 331 
Aristoxcims, ii. 205 
Arles, ii. .315 
Ariiiorica, ii. 25 
Arnuuts, 30| 

Arndt, K. M.. ii. lo 

Arne, 113, 16(t 

Arno, ii. 21, 21.5 

Arpi, n. l7o, 172 

Arpiniun, ii. 119, 121, 1.59 

Arretiuin, ii, 163, 213, 227 

Arrctiiini, \.ksc,« of, li. 1.34 

Arretiuin, vein'-', li(lcn.^ Julinni, ii. 227 

Arrian, 118 

Ansinoe, ii. 329 

Arteiuidurus, ii 2.s,’{ 

Artyni, 43 

Anmci, ii. 299 

Arvefni, ii. 312, 316 

Arx, ii. 48, 67 

Asltcsrus, ii. 44 

As('b.*piad.a(*, 204 

A.^ailuni, ii. 1.51 

A.sia, 22 

A.sine, 67, 69 

A.sinia gens, ii. 157 

Asopus, 116 

Aspetus, 261 

Asphalt, springs uf, 305 

Aspropotauu), 145, comp. Achcloiw 

Assisium, ii, 233 

Assos, 218 

Astacos, 241 
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Asteria, 184 
Astorga, ii. 302 
Asturcs, ii. 301 
Asturica, ii. 302 
‘'Ao'tw, 93 
Astypalaea, 195 
Asylum, ii. 66 
Atarneus, 223 
Atella, ii. 127, 132 
Athamania, 380, n. 2 
Atlicnae, 55, 89, 93, foil; the city of 
Ilmlrian, 96, 99; acropolis of, 97; 
buildings, 100, 106; population, 
107; allied with Actolia, 143 
*My}va UoKids, temple of, 97 
Athenacufl, 20, 54. 108, ii. 85, 205 
*A0riva7oi Boiuroi, 112 
*A97ji'a7o5t 91 
Athenians, 98, ii. 194 
Athesis, ii. 246 
Athos, 226, 229, 280 
Atintuncs, 269, 311 
Atnuds, 33 
Atrium, ii, 77 
Atrium Lihertatis, ii. 77 
Atrium Vestue, ii. 77 
Attica, 84, 90, foil, 

Atticiis, T. romponius, 267, 272 

*Attik6s, 'Attikt), 91 

At tins, 181 

Audycelali, il. 335 

Aufidus, ii. 22, 171 

Augila, ii. 335 

Augusta Taurinonim, ii. 252 
Augusta 'rrevivorum, ii. 319 
H. Augustin, ii. 87 
Augu>toduimm, ii. 317 
Augustus, 308, ii. 9, *14, 91, 96. 10.3, 
137 ;n, 227, 295, 296 
Aula Doiuitiaui, ii. 97 
Aulaca, ii. 97 
Aurelia, ii. 28 
Aurelianus. ii. 58 
M, Aurelius, emi>evov, ii. 140 
Auruuoi, ii. 6, 123 
Aiisonia, ii. 6, 123 
Ausouius, ii. 242, 303 
AtnayytKroi, 130 
Aiitarialae, 309 
Aventiuus, ii. 30, 41. 49, 100 
Avernus Lacus. ii. 139 
Avigium, ii. 315 
Avineo, ii. 31.5 
Avitus, ii. 31 1 
Axius224, 282, 286 
A/.an, 7 1 
A/aucs, 71 

Uueanao, lake, ii. 214 


Bacchus, worship of, 233, 289 
Bacchylides, 187 
Badajoz, ii. 296 
Baetica, ii, 282 
Baetis, ii. 281, 283 
Baiae, ii. 94, 138 
Balari, ii. 274 
Balnea, balneac, ii. 94 
BdKros, 145, 256 
Barbarians, 26, ii. 8 
Barbaricini, ii. 276 

Barbie du Bocage, 10, 95, 97, 118, 
257, 289 
Barca, ii. 329 
Barcelona, ii. 293 
Barcino, ii, 293 
Bardylis, 300 
Bari, ii. 175 
Barium, ii. 175 
Basilicata, ii. 182^ 

Basilica of Antoninus, ii. 57, 84 
Basilica Julia, s. L. et C. Caesaruni, 
ii. 80 

Basilica Opimia, ii. 80 
Basilica Viuilli, ii. 80 
Basilica Porcia, ii. 80 
Basilicae, ii, 79 
S. Basilius, 106 
Basijuc, ii. 302 
Basque, language, ii. 254, 285 
Basra, ii. 198 

Bassc-Bretagne, ii. 25, 318 
Bastavnac, ii. 325 
Ba.stuli, ii. 288 
Bcuujouv, Pelix dc, 293 
Beef, 31 
Ileia, ii. 296 
Bclemina, 62 
Belgae, il 306, 319 
Belgium, ii. 10, 304 
Bclisurius, ii. 44 
Btj/ia at Athens?, il 74 
Bcmicns, ii. 27 
Beneventuui, ii. 26, 142, 164 
Bentley, Uiehard, 253, il 196 
Berenice in Epirus, 268; in Cyreuaica. 
ii. 329 

Berganmm, ii. 244 
Borne, ii. 245 
St. Bernard, mount, ii. 17 
Beroea, 291 
Beruncs, ii. 299 
Herosus, ii. 349 
Betcn*ao, il 313 
Be/.iers, ii. 313 
Bianehini, ii. 96 
Bias, 209 
lliturigcs, il 303 
Boeeaceiti, io7 
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Bochart, 22, ii. 268, 279 
Boebeis, lake, 155, 160 
Boeotarchs, 115 
Boeotians, 113, foil. 123, 160 
Boethius, ii. 28 
Boii, ii. 235, 236, 323 
Boion, 134 
Boissai’d, ii, 53, 105 
Boigs, ii. 306 
Bomii, 138 

Bw/ibj *EAeovs, AiSovs at Athens, 98 
Bwfibs of Fama and ‘Op/x^, 99 
Bonaparte, Lucien, ii, 110 
Bonoiiia, ii. 234, 238 
Boreas, 17 

Borghcso, Prince, ii. 114 
Borgo, ii. 44, 46, 103 
Bory de St. Vincent, ii. 294 w. 
Borysthenis, Borysthenopolis, 243 
Bosporus, 182, 236 
Bosporus, kingdom of. 245 
Bottiaci, Bottiaeis, 225, 288 
Bottii, 226, 277 
Bv)tzcii, ii. 10 

Boundaries, natural, ii. 273 
Boviaiium, ii. 162, 103 
BovAevT'/jpuw at Athens, 

BiwA'ff, 130 
Bozra, ii. 337 
Braneideonc, ii. 83 
Bren in, ii. 306 
Bnuinus, 134 
Brescia, 170 
Brouni, 299 

— Aria, Tiiracian suflix lor Town, 237 

Brienne, 107 

Brilessus, 92 

Britain, 20, ii. 320 

Britain', .m‘c Basse Bretagne 

Britons, ii, 2o7, 281 

Briitia, ii. 2v8 

Brixia, ii. 234, 244 

Broet lii, ii. 39, Hv 

Brondstedt, 187 

Bronze.s, ii. 173 

Brundu.'^iiini, ii. 177, 179 

Bruttii, iL 28 

Bruttium, ii. 26, 144, 183 

Bryscac, 59 

Bulfalocs, ii. 233 

BiiHii, Bullioncs, 301, 30G 

Bulw'ark of Pope Paul ill., ii. 60 

Bura, 29, 80 

Burdigala, ii. 303, 318 

Burgus, .sec Borgo 

Burial phices of the poor at Rome , ii. 
46 

Buschetti, ii. 218 
Bu.^hmen. ii. 340 

A 


Bustum of the Caesars, ii. 103 
Butadao, 86 

Buthroton, Butlirotos, 259, 267, 271 
foil. 

Biixcntiim, ii. 204 
Bupera, ii. 337 

Byzaceiic, Byzacitis, Byzacium, ii. 332, 
338, 339 
Byzantium, 237 
Byzantius, Byzantinus, 238 

Cabral, ii. 112 
Caelius, hill, ii. 41, 100 
Ciwlius Antipatcr, ii. 293 
Caere, ii. 213, 223 

Caesar, C. Julius, II, .50, .11, 306, 
ii. 241, 303, .306, 313 
Caesaraugusta, ii. 295 
Calahri, ii. 177 

Calabria (Terra di Leccc'i, 255, ii. 26, 
177 

Calanria, 44 
Calcs, ii. 128 
Caligula, ii. 96, 136 
(hilhiici, ii. 301 

Callimarbus, 111. 202,269,271 n. 
(’allijs’iliN on tlic Hellespont, 236 
(’allipidis in Magna Ciraeeia, ii. 18.> 
(\Mh»r, ii, 161 
(/.•dvinists, ii. 1.54 
(.’a 1yd on, 136, 14. 5 
CaiiiabHliininn, ii. 322 
(bimarina.'ii, ‘i.") > 

(bunimnii montes, 1.57 
t’aincos, ii. 199 
(yamcrimun. ii. 2.33 
C.uniros, 196 

Cainpagna di l{unni, ii. 27 
(’iimpjigna di Lavniu, ii. 

(’.’uupania, ii. 5, 26, 28 
('atiipjinia Aureli.'i, i». 28 
(bunjjania Uianan.i (Bonnu-), ii. 27 
C.mii»uni:i sulnirbicaria. ii. 28 
C’ainpaniun va.ios, ii. 1.33 
Cam]>i, ii. 128, 1.30 
Cainpi Cat,a)annici, li. 128 
Caiu]*o Santo, ii. 218 
(yHinpu V^iceino, ii. 73 
Caiupiib Cacliiuontanus, ii. 100 
CainjMis K.sfpiiliiius, ii. 100 
Campus Marthis, ii. 49» S."), 56, 95, 
100 

KajuTTvAldat, 260 
Camuni, ii. 244 
Candauian hills, 285 
Canobus, ii. 344 
Canosa, ii. 174 
Cantabri, ii. 302 
Cauusium, ii. 170, 173 
A 2 
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Capena, ii. 213, 225 
Capharean rocks, 178 
Capitoline temple, ii. 67 
Capitolinus, ii. 42, 65 
Capua, ii. 127, 130 
Caralis, ii. 276 
Kdpfiam, ii. 8 
Career, ii. 69 
Cardamyle, 69 
Cardia, 234. 235 
Cardinals, ii. 45 

Cares, 77, 123, 184, 192, 197, 203, 205, 
217 

Carinae, ii. 66, 95, 99 
Car]>athos, 195 
Carpetani, Kapv'fiffioiy ii. 298 
Cavthaca, 141, 187 
Carthago, ii. 330, 336 
Carthago nova, ii. 288 
Cnrystus, 177 
Gisci, Cascus,ii.3r), 123 
Casilinum, ii. 127, 129 
Casinuni,ii. 159 
Casmenae, ii. 264 
Cas®auder, 228, 296, 297 
Cassundrea, 228, 235, 298; comp.Po- 
tidaea. 

Cassianus, ii. 31 1 
Cassiopca, 263, 272 
Cassitcridcs insulae, ii. 320 
Castalia, 129 
Castanca, 158 
Castaneacnucos, 158 
Castiglionc, ii. 277, 334 
Castnlonensis saltiis, ii. 291 
Cutaeonihs, 106’ ii 46 
Cutalani, 107 
Catalogue, see Homer 
Cataiia, 1 76 
KardirXovSy ii. 136 

Cato, M. I’oreius, ii. 8, 141,230, 238 

Cattle, breeding of, ii. 233 

Catullus, ii. 245, 246 

Caucones, 26, 77 

Cnudiinn, ii. 165 

CiuuUni, ii. 143, 161 

Caulon, Cauloiiia, ii 189, 199 

C.iuTiii, 201 

Kauffla, 292 

Cnystrus, 210 

Oelauo. ii. 156. 

ColVa, ii. 68 

Celia, , IMla. ii. 329 

Celtae, ii. 280, 281, 298, 306, .326 

Ccltiberi. ii. 280, 300 

Celtici, ii. 280, 298 

Celtic language, ii. 30.5 

CeltoHgyc.sii 313 

Ceuehnaie. 4.5, ,51 


Cencius Camerarius, ii. 97 n. 

Cenomanl, ii. 236, 238 
Census at Rome, ii. 72 
Centaurs, 159 
Centroncs, ii. 50 
Centumccllae, ii. 136, 223 
Centuripa, ii. 271 
Ceos, 184, 187 
Cephaloedion, ii. 267 
Cepliallenia, 142, 143, 153, 164 
Cephallcnian islands, 153 
Cephisus, 92 ; the Phocian, 1 1 7 
Ceramicus, 97 
Ceras (xp^ffovv)^ 237 
Ceraunian mountains, 255 
Cerigo, see Cythera. 

Cermalus, ii. 59 
Cerynea, 80 
Ceylon, ii. 274 
Chacronea, 122 
Chalccdon, 238, 242 
Xa\KiBrii 4ir\ &p<j,Ky)Sf 225, 282 
Chalcidicc, 227 

Clialcidian towns, in Epithrace, 176 ; 

in Sicily and Italy, 176; ii. 189 
ChalciiS, in Acarnania, 151, 252; in 
Euboea, 134, 176, 179, 183, 207, 
273; in Syria, 291; alleged town 
in Thrace, 227 
(>hnlk, ii. 39 
Xd\K05f ii. 321 
Cluimptigne, ii. 128, 171 
Champollioii, the younger, ii. 210,342 
Chaoncs; comp. Cliones. 

Xfifid^povSy 144 
Chemi, ii. 3 
Cherson, 245 
Chersonesus, 42 
(Tier.soncsus, town, 245 
Chersonesus Taurica, 245 
Chersonesus Thracica, 233 
Chios, 161, 205, 206, 213 
Chittim, ii. 349 
Clioue, ii. 11 

Chones in Italy, 260; ii. 181 
Christian religion at Athens and 

Rome, 106 

Churc h S. Catarina de’ funari, ii, 89 
Church S. Gosma c Datniano, ii. 76 
Church S. Maria Liberatricc, ii. 78 
Chuvcli S. Maria Maggiove, ii. 69 
Church S. Salvatoris in maximis, ii. 

68 


L/iccro, tn Lfodiimet Curioneniy ii, 138, 
147; pro Cluentioy ii. 46, 96; pro 


18.3, 195 
Cilicia, ii. 284 
Cilicians, 185 
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KtWiK^pioi, ii. 260 
Cimariotae, 260 
Cimhri, ii. 235, 312, 326 
Ciminian forest, ii. 225 
Oiramerii, 221 
Kifidv^tov r€iXOSf 97 
Cimon, peace of, ii. 348 
< ios, 241 
Cipollirio, 178 
Circaeum, ii. 39 
Circus Agonalis, ii. 89, 101 
Circus of Alexaiulcr Seve^ll^', ii. 101 
Circus Flaminius, ii. 89 
Circus Maximus, ii. 52, 88 
Circus of Nero, ii. 103 
Cirrlui, see Crissa 
Cirt.n, ii. 339 
Cispius Mous, ii, 43 
Citlmcron, 91, 116 
Citium, ii. 349 
Civita Castollana, ii, 230 
Civita Vccchia, ii. 223; comp. Cen- 
tutncellac. 

Civitas added to names oftowns, ii. 1 12 

Civitates, ii. 312 

Classes, ii. 239 

Clay, works in, ii. 227 

Clazomeiiac, 200, 212 

Claudiaiius Mauicrtus, ii. 311 

Clemens of Alexandria, ii. !) 

Cleohulus ol' IiiHd<i.N, 201 
Clc<»meiu*s, 19, *.2, 60 
Clcoinencs, arcliitret (»f Alexamiria, 
ii. 34.') 

Clcoiiae, 4 1 
Cicrneliia, 181 
(dionres, 43 
Clienfela, ii. 308 
Cli-them's, SO 
(divas ii. 48, 06 
(^l«>aeae, ii. 47 
(’lous. 202 
( 'In.sium, ii, 213. 22T 
('(aver, Piiilip, 0 
Cnidas, 201 

( ’iiosus, CiK'S'-us, 192, 193 
(Joae \e«re.s 190 
Coals 78 

(d)dex Tlicodosiamis, ii. 27, 29 
Coin>, ii. 3, 103, 172, lS4, 193, 195, 
199, 205, 210, 221, 265, 260, 284 
Cidcbis, 248 

ColUs i. c. (^uirinali.s ii. 02 

Coliis Ilurtulorum, sec Hortuluruin 

Cologne, ii. 295 

Colunia Agrippina, ii. 320 

Colonia Augusta liauraconim, n. 315 

Colonia Maritinni, ii 122 

Coloriiac Civilcs, ii. 315 


Colonies, Greek in Italy and Sicily, 
31, 177; ii. 255; in Asia Minor, 
205; in Macedonia and Thrace, 
224; Latin, ii. 31; Koman, ii. 125, 
205, 290 

Colon na, cape, 110; comp. Sunion 
Colophon, 176, 206, 212 
Colophonian colony in Magua Grae- 
cia. ii. 189 
K<iAiror geXoy, 234 
Colosseum, ii. 92 
Columna 'rrajani, ii. 83 
KiJofirfBdy, 93, 2* 0 
Coinitium, ii. 73, 80 
Commune, 150; C. Latium, ii. 109 
Comparative Kthnograjdiy, ii. 6 
Compsa, ii. 160 
(^omum, ii. 211, 244 
Ounpodcs, 43 
ConuuOium, ii. 289 
Conscidia, ii. 184 
Onistamina, ii 339 
Con.stanlinojile. 238, 241; coinji. JJy- 
/antium 

Con.^^taiifiiie Porpliyrogeiiifu.'^, 245 
('nnstautine, iinperor, 204 
CmiMMOus ( ’t\iiiui liomaimrum, 313 

Ctipue, 122 

(Jopais, lal.e, 71, 111, 117 
<‘npts n* 342 
(.'urals, hanks ol'. ii. 274 
< 'oral I'oliing, ii. .‘ii 4 
('orax, 180 
(’ord«>mna, ii. 

{ 'ni’do.s see ('onnih, 

('nrdulm, ii. 290 
(Vu’diihense^ j'oi't.je, ii. 290 
('ijiVMa, 47, 175 177, 272 
('oivvra, town, 27.5 
Corewa melat-mi, .314 
(’orlininm, ii. 157 
Corfu, ii. 178 
( 'j-nniia, 1 US 

Connili, .35, .‘10, :i8, 14, 48, .50, 68, 89, 
i n. 1.51, 207 
C<»rinfliian (luJf, 8 1 
( A'uolanu.", li. 51 
Com, ii. 2*83 
Corn trade, 213 
Corneto, ii. 222 
Cornieuluin, ii. 38 
Corone, 09 
(airoueih, H 
Corpld, 274 
Corsica, ii. 203, 278 
Cortona, ii. 213, 227 
Cos, 32, 204 
Cosetani, ii 294 
Coseaza, ii. 184 
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K(J(Tfioi, the, of the Cretans, 194 

Cosmo, III. de Medici, ii. 215 

Cossa, Cossa Volcontium, ii. 214, 221 

Cothou, ii. 337 

Cranae, 112 

Cranai, 154 

KpoT^p, ii. 140 

Craterus, 49 

Cremona, ii. 238, 245, 295 
Crenidas, 285 
Creophilus, 209 
Cresphontes, 57 

Kpii(r<p{)y€70P, 260 

Crestonaea, 287 
Crete, 48, 141, 161, 190 
Kpyril’uPf 195 
Crissa, 45, 127 
Crissaean Gnlf, 116 
Cronma, 250 
Cruniiim Marc, ii. 305 
Crossacji, 287, 289 
Croton, Crotoiia, 109, 152 
Crotona, 262 «. 

Cnmicutum, ii. 184 
Orypta, ii. 139 
Ctesicles, 108 

Cumae, 176; ii. 2, 134,151 
Cuneus, ii. 92 
Cures, ii. 147 
Curetes, 137 
Curia liostilia, ii. 7.5 
Curia Julia, ii. 73, 76 
Curia Vcceiiia, ii.95 
Curiiis Dentatus, ii. 147 
Curzola, 314 
(Cyclades, 114, 183 
Cyclopes, ii. 253 

Cyelo](ean works, 40, 41, GO, 145, 
154, 260; ii. 48, 109, 116, 156,219, 
275 

KukAoj, 93 

Cy<lou, Cydouii, 192 

(\d(Miia, 194 

CClnu*, 78 

C.yme I'hvirouis, 216 

Cvmri, ii. 306, 312, 318, 321 

Cvuaotlia, 7.5 

CyuusuT;;i‘s, 99 

Cymirii, 41 

Cypavissla. 69, 83 

Cyprus, iv. 34S 

Cyreuaie.i, ii. 327 

Cvn'iio, ii. 192, .327 

Cyrillian ulpUala-t, 302 

Cyrillus, 302 

Ki'pvoy, ii. 278 

CNrrlms in Syria, 291 

tMhcni, 39, 5.5, 63, 114, 182 

Cythnos, 184 


Cytinium, 134 
Cytoros, 250 

Cyziens, 160, 207, 241; ii, 123 


Dalmatia and Dalmatians, 305, 312 
Aaraol, 25 
Dtirdani, 284, 304 
Dardanus, 241 
Daimia, ii. 4 
Daunii, ii. 3 
Decelea, 111 
Dccius, emperor, ii. 57 
Delium, 122 
Delos, 51, 183, 184 
Delphi, 17, 126, 129, 261; ii. 223 
Delta of rivers, ii. 105 
Demetrias, 166, 167, 235 
Demetrius Phalereus, 165 
Demetrius of Pliaros, 314 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 52, 53, 167, 
198 

Demi of Attica, 86, 1 10 
Democritus, 233 

Demosthenes, 44, 168, 197, 227, 228, 
236, 246 

Dessnretae, 301, 309 
Diaconiac of the Christians at Rome, 
ii. 45 

Dialect, the Liiconian, 136; Latin 
dialects, ii. 34 

Diana, at Ephesus, 210; at Rome, ii. 
99 


Dicacarchia, ii. 135 
Dicaearchus, 121, 224 
Af7A«(r(roj, 227, 267; ii. 178 
Dignitaries, secular, ii. 45 
Dimalon, 301 
Diocletian, 313 
Dion Ca.ssius, 297 
Dion Chry.sostonms, 90, 242, 293 
Diodorus of Sicily, 119, 126, 310; ii. 
151, 1.52, 197, 198, 257,259, 261, 
203, 267,271,289,336, 341 
Diomedcs, liis kingdom, 33, 34, 36 
Dioiuedcs, ii. 159 
Dion, 289; ii. 260 
Diouigi, Madame, ii. Us 
Dionysius 1., ii, 260 
Dionysius II., ii. 260 
Diouy.sius of llalicaniassus, 94- ii 48 
.109,211,221,221 * ^ 

pu>uy>ius Poriegola, ii. 200 
Dionysius Thrux, 175 
Dioscuria, 248 
Dodoiia, 160, 173^ 054 
Dodwdl, 158 
Dolonces, 234 

l)oU,i>p, 155. 172, ,8^ „ 

Dolopmu mouuuius, 157 
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Domitian, ii. 39, 83; Anla Domitioni, 
ii. 97; Statua equcstris, ii. 71 
Donati, ii. 67 
Dona, river, ii. 253 
Dorians, 192, 196, 203 
Doris, 134 

Dosithciis magister, 175 «. 

Drachmae and tctradrachraao of 
Athens, 104 
Drepana, ii. 268 
Drepane, 272 
Drino, 284, 312 
Druids, ii. 308 

Dryopcs, 41; in Messenia, 67, 173, 
184 

Diilichiiim, 146 
Dureau dc la Malle, ii. 66 
Durius, ii. 283 

Dim)c«)rtorum, Durocortoro, ii. 310, 
319 

Diivra, ii. 330 
Dwarf i)alui, ii. 255 
Dynie, 80 
Avva<TH]s, 219 

DyiTaoliiiun,-3()8; comp. Kpidamniis 

Darth, notions <»f the iUH'ieiils ol, 15; 
earliest division of, 22 ; in a i)uiiung 
state, 307 
Etvtriu.', ii. 122 
KehiniKies, 1 1.5, 141* 

Kdessii, 277, 29 1 
Kdetani, ii. 291 
Ed ones, 2v^8 
KgC'ta, ii. 269 
E-Ti1)os, ISO 
Eu-hlnnm, K. E., ii. 1 19 
E/5 wAo»', 97 

Einsiedlen, itinerary of, ii. 101 
Eion, 2.92 
Eioii.'ie, 42 
’ I'hiKA^jon'a, 130 
Elalea, 132 

Elen in Denolrin, 212; n. 189, 204; 

oonip Velia 
Eleu-., 234 

Eleusis (Eleu^^lna), 90, 92, 109 
Eleiitherao, 112 
Elenthcr»)lacones, 62 
Eliiniotiie, 277, ii78, ‘2S2 
Elis, .30, 34, 36, 77 ; hoi\7}, 59; 
town, 78 

Einuthia, 277,286 
Emerita Atignsta, ii. 295 
Einporiae, ii. 294 
Empti vonditi, ii. 36 
Encholeans, 299 
England, n. 45, 187, 281 
’EvtjJyfs, 172 


£nna,ii. 271 

’Ew/a ddoit see Amphipolis 
Ennius. 158, ii. 77, 177 
Epaminondas, 66,75, 118 
Epeans, 34, 77 
Ephesus, 210 
Ephorng, 32, 57, 153 
Kphyra, 44 
Epidamnus, 273, 308 
Epidaurus, 38, 42; temple of Aescu- 
lapius, 44 

Epidaunts Limcra, 62 
Epipolae, ii. 258 
Epirus, 112, 251 
Epirotae, 125, 275 

Eratosthenes, 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 
81, ii. 188, .304 

Erehomeiios, 122, sec Orehotnenos. 

Ercehthciiin, 97 

Eretriii, 176, 177, 273, 277 

Eritlanus. ii. 20 

Erincos, 134 


El) inanthus, 30 
Eryilicu, ii. 287 
ErNlhvue, 120, 206 
Ervx, ii. 257 
Enjuiliae, ii. 6i>, 90 
J'lvqiniine, ii. 13, lOO 
IOteolmtad;M', 87 


es 191, 192 

.12 

Kfvnria, ii. 2r>, 206 
Eiru'-ei, 48, 191, ii. 4, 10, 2.3, 234 
Etinseaii ii. 48, 2l9; eolnnins, 

77; lanioiagt', 209 ; >Mitii)g, 220 
Enl,(.e:i, 175 
Ell! j( n an .'^en, 1 16 
Eu<l\ee!ali, li. 335 
Einioxu.-j, 19 
Eiicmis, 137, 145 
Jhi^iiOiei, ii. 247 
Eu;j;uhini.ui 'Pahles, ii. 210 
Eunierie-, 23') 

Eninn-hs, 2 1 1 
Euripide-, 1 19 
Euripuh, 178 
Europe, 22, 23 
Envoi a>, .30, 59, 60 
Enrypontids, .06 
Euryr>t.hein s, 56 
Eurv tunes, 138 
Eii.sel)m.s .51, I GO, ii. 349 


Etei^' 


Euhins Maximus, ii. 39 
Eaiau.s Pietor, ii. 124, 170 
Eahrataria, ii. U9, 126 
Eahrctli, ii. .50 

Faesulae, ii. 163, 214, 215, 228 
Falera, ii. 230 
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Ealernian wine,ii. 128 
Falemus ager, ii. 127, 132 
Falisci, ii. 229 
Fanum, ii. 241 

Fasti Capitolini, ii. 76, 110, 226 

Fasti of the Venetian consuls, ii. 248 

Fasti of Verrius Flacciis, ii. Ill 

Fasti Triumphalcs, ii. 116 

Faun, the llarberini, ii. 102 

Fauricl, 2.58 

Fauvel, 96 

Favcntia, ii. 237, 239 

Favissa, ii. 69 

Fca, ii. 60, 70 

Fellatah, ii. 340 

Felsina, ii. 234, 238 

Fcrcntinuin, ii. 66, 116, 118 

Festus, ii. 159 

Feudalism, 37 

Ficoroiii, ii. 59, 70 

Fir])o]g'<, ii. 30G 

Fire, the, of Nero, ii. 55, 96 

Firii, ii. 117 

Flaiuinia, ii. 28 

Flaminiuus, T. Quiiictins, 63 

Floreiitia, ii. 163, 228, 237 

Florentines, ii. 16, 206 

Floras, ii. 50 

Fora, ii. 2.37 

Furiniuc, ii. 124, 139 

l^'ornix Fahianus, ii. 98 

Forum, meaning of, ii. 80 

Fornin Angusti, ii, 47, 81 

Fvu’uin Aureliuin, ii. 85 

Fonuu Tloavium, ii. 85 

Foniin Caesaris, ii. 8 1 

Fonmi Conielii, ii. 2.39 

Fiiruni Domitiaiii, ii. 80 

Forum dulii, ii. .315 

Fva’uin Nervae, ii, 80, 83 

Ftirum Olilorlum, ii. 85 

Forum Valladiam, ii. 83 

Fovum Fopillii, ii. 2.39 

l'\uiim Uomuuum s. Maximum, ii. 81 

Fui-mu IVajimi, s IJljuum, ii. 80 

Fos>a Fluilia, ii. .50, 51 

Fossa <v'uiriiiiim, ii. 51 

Fram-e, poiudatiou of, ii. 145 

Fvaulvs, 306, ii. 5, 145 

Fraseaii. \i. \09 

Fvntve.'. popuU Uouumi. ii. 317 

Fivgelhu', ii. no, 124 , 159 

Fregeuuo. ii 22.3 

Frejiis, ii. ,31.') 

Fumtani, ii. 4, 24, 143, 158, 161 
Frisians, ii, 251 
Frvaitioi'S. ii. .56 


Frouto, 293 «. ii 3lu 
Pnisino^ii. 116 


Fttcinus, lake, ii, 156 
Fulginium, ii. 233 
Fulviiis, Andreas, ii. 67, 72, 137, n. 
Fimchai, ii. 60 
Fundi, ii. 124 


Gabii, ii. 38, 1 13 

Gades, ii. 287 

Giiel, ii. 306, 318 

Gactuli, ii. 333, 335 

raX^Tai, ii. 306 

Galatia, ii, 325 

Gain, ii. 306 , 321 

Gallia, ii. 303 

Gallia Cisalpina, ii. 9, 232 

Gallia Cispadana, ii. 24, 236 

Gallia Lugdunensis, ii. 311 

Gallia Narbonensis, ii. 311 

Gallia Togata, see Gallia Cisalpina. 

Gallia Transpadana, ii. 24, 236, 241 

Gallipoli, ii. 185, comp. Callipolis. 

rdfiopoif ii. 260 

Garaiicci, ii. 82 

Garainantcs, ii. 335 

Gardens, sec Hovti. 

Garpnns, ii. 4, 171 
Garigliano, ii. 22 
Garve, ii. 168 
Gaticrcr, 276 
Gcla, ii. 255, 264 
Cell, Sir William, 154 
Genauni, 299 
Geneva, ii. 125 
Genna, 43, ii. 251 
Gerancan mountains, 29 
Genua, ii. 335 
Germani, ii. 306 
Germania ])rima, ii. 320 
Germania seouiida, ii. 320 
Gesner, J. M., ii. 84 
Gctae, ii. 324, 326 
Terwv epyj/JLia, 243 
Cligantes, ii. 253 
Glagolitian alphabet, 303 
GlUvSS, ii. 335 

Gnosusv Gnossus, see Cnosus 
Gt)etho, ii. 53 

Gold mines, 91, 285, 295; ii. 283; 

rivens, ii. 283; gold sand, ii. 253 
GompUi, 156 
GonfiOina, ii. 215 


bortyn, Gortyna^ 193 
Gotln)fredus, Jac., ii. 29 
IJothK 106 123, 311; ii. 11,19,58 
(ivacehus, C., in 75 » > 

Graeeuli, ii. 94, 123, 141 
rpaiKoI, 25 
Grus, 217 
li recce, 7, 24 
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Greeks, 43, 49 

Greek language in Southern Italy and 
Sicily, ii, 144 

Gregory the Great, ii. 58, 94, 137, 
272, 276 

Gregory of Tours, ii. 10, 317 
Gronovius, J. F., 238 
Grotta Ferrata, ii. 50 
Gryneon, 216 
Giibhio, ii. 210, 233 
Guilletiore, tie la, 8 
Guiscard, Robert, 50 
Gytheion, 61 

Hadria, ii. 153 

Hadrian, emperor, 73, 9G, 105 
Hadrian I., pope, ii. 93 
Hadrumcnim, ii. 332 
Ilacdui. see Aedui. 

Ilacmonia, 132, 159 ; comp. Aemonia. 

Haemus, 284 

HaWa, ii. 270 

Ilaliae, 42, 44; 'AXt^s, 44 

Huliucmoii, 286 

IJaliartus, 121 

Ilaliarhis, lake of, 117 

Halieariias.Kiis, 203 

Haller of Niirnberg, 187 

ITaloiuicsiis 181 

flalvH, 249 

lianiilcar Rarcas, ii. 257, 289 
Haniii])al, 265; ii. 19, 50, 132, 183, 
199,289 

Har[)ocrati()n, 86, lii3 
llaijsmann, ii. 133 
Ilebriis, 283 

IlccataC'iis of ^lilotus, 11, 13, 17,23. 
307 

Hccatonncsus, 215, 217 
ii. 68 
EYAeoTcy, 59 
Hfliec, 28, 80,81 
Ht'lifoi), 116, 128 
HcUaniciis, ri)<;roins, 160 
Hellas, sec Gicece 
‘EAAas 24 

*'EAA»7r<?s,'^EAA(j<, 25 
Hellenistic dialect, ii. 280 
Hellespont, 182 
Ibdos, .58, 50 
Hclvetii, 31 1 
Hcncti, ii. 247 
Henna, ii. 270, 271 
IIci)haestia, 181 
Heruclea in Bitbyni.a, 245 
Tleraclca in Chersonesus, 245 
Ilcraclca in Magna Graecia, ii. ISO 
Ilersu'leaori tbe IJburnian coast, 312 
Hei adea iv Mapiavh*ivois, 250 


Hcraclea in Sicily, ii. 264 
Heraclea 4 #»! U2, IM, 171 

Hcracleia, 114 
Heraeleids, 36 

Heraclitus, the philosopher, 210 
Horaea, 143 
Hcraean hills, ii. 255 
Hcraeon iu Samos, 210 
Hercules, 114 

Hermionc, Hermion, 38, 42, 43 
Hemae, ii. 117 
Hernici, ii. 38, 116 
Herodes Attiens, 50, 99, 105 
Herodotus, 13, 17, 18, 23, 47, 56, 72, 
107, 120, 126, 135, 155, 168, 172, 
224, 299; ii. 211, 212, 267,343, 
Hesiod, .52, 216; ii. 36 
Hes|>eria, 22 
Hestiaea, 178 
Hcstiacotis, 161 
Hcyne. 127; ii. 39, 196 
Hiera. 190 
Hiorapytna,. ii. 35 
Hicrian islands, ii. 314 
Hiero H,, ii. 260 
Hieronymus of ("ardia, 235 
Higlilandcrs of Si’otland, ii. 306 
Hills of Home, ii. 41 
Himcra, 176; ii. 266 
Ilimerins, 106 
Hindoo, 156 
Hippo, ii. 3, ‘>2, 338 
llippiMljiinus of .Miletus, 1 01 
Ilipponax, 2l<i 
IlipiKmiuin. ii 189, 203 
Hirpini, ii. 26, 113, 151, 161, 165 
Ilirpus, ii. 230 
Hirt, A., ii. 81 
Hispalis, ii. 290 
IJispalli, ii. 123, 141 
Hispania, ii. 279 
Hisj»auiu eiferior, ii. .302 
Hi>pJinia 'rarractnicnsi.', ii. 29.3 
Hispania. nltmior, ii. 3t>2 
Hi.‘'i)clhiin, ii. 23.3 
Ilol^OMiins. Lucas, ii. 230 
Homer, 15, 22, 25, 32,52,111,120, 
148, 151, 162, 173, 176, 196, 224, 
Hymn on Ajiollo, 183, 253; comp. 
Iliad, Ody.'sey 
Ilonieridae, 213 
Htmey, 92 
Honorins, ii. 58 
Horatii and Ciiriatii, ii. 51 
Horace, ii, 43, 165, 175, 231 
Horti, ii. 53 
llorti Aemilii, ii. 54 
Horti Sallustiani, ii. 59 
Hortulorniii mons s. coJlis. ii. 43, 57 
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Hottentots, iL 340 ' 

Hucsca, ii. 295 
Humbert, ii. 336 
Humboldt, Wil. von, ii. 279, 283 
Hume, ii. 45, 129 
Huns, 123, 311 
Hyantcs, 113 
Hycsos, ii. 342 
Hydrca, Hydra, 44, 54 
Ilydruntum, ii. 179 
Hycs, 113 

Ilyginus, Julius, ii. 117, 224 
Hylc 120 
Hylicc, 117 

Ilylli, 269, 299, 305, 313 
Hymcttiis, 91 
llypatc, 172 
Hyperboreans, 17 
Hyperidcs, 82 
*Tnod9i^ai^ 119 

Inly SOS, 196 
.Janiculus, ii. 44 
JaiiKcnists, ii. 154 
Janus dexter, sinister, ii. 61 
Ia])ydes, 299 
’laTTuyla ii. 177 
lai)ygian promontory, ii. 176, 199 
Tapyx, ii. 171 
Jason orriievae, 164 
Ilu'ria, ii. 279 

llH'riaiis, ii. 254, 279, 312, 322 
Hktus, ii. 279, 282 
Ida, 193 
IdiiluMlii, ii. 209 
J. J(>n)me, 51, 302 
Jerusiileni, 17 
flcMiits, ii. 154 
Igininiaii taldes, ii, 210, 233 
Jmgliis Kliaii, 310 
Iguvimn, ii. 233 
lU rda, ii. 294 
llcvgotos, ii. 294 
Hias, 173, 214, eomp. Homer 
218 
Hisiis, 92 

lllyviivns, 48, 297, 311, ii. ;V24 
Illyrian iane:iiaj;e, 302 
Illyrian monutain's, 304 
IU\ riouuu 'lAKvplv, 267, 297 
llva, ii. 220 
Imbros, 11)5, 181 
Huu’lius, 307 
Ijitorum mare, ii. 22 
Inseriptiou ol‘ rr»‘tt)genos, 244 
Inseripliuns, 270 ti. ; ii. UO, 221, 27il 
284, 28.\ 334 
lusnbws, ii. 236, 238 
tiiteramn^, il. 147 


Interamnium, ii. 126 
S. John, Evangelist, 211 
Io1co8, 167, 168, gulf of, 159 
Ionia, 79, 84, 161, 205 
lonians, 84 ^ ^ 

Ionian colonies in Magna Graecia, ii, 
189 

los, 189 

Josephus, ii. 337 

Ireland, ii. 321 

Iron, ii. 220 

Ischia, 177 

Iscipio, ii. 279 

Isis of Elephantine, ii. 341 

Isopolity, 138, 140 

Ispahan, ii. 198 

Issa, 312 

Isthmus of Corinth, 45 
Istria, 304, ii. 249 
Itali, ii. 6, 179 
Italians, 43, ii. 37 
Italica, see Corfmium 
Italica in Spain, ii. 302 
Italici, ii, 6 
ItaliotSjii. 181 
Italus, ii. 1, 3 

Italy, 101, ii. 1, 10, 14, 23, 25, 129, 
256 

Ithaca, 143, 153 

Itiiomc, 65, 68 ; temple of Zeus Itho- 
matius, 68 
Ithopya, ii, 340 
Itinerary of Einsiedlcn, ii, 101 
Judges, l)ooks of, ii, 337 
Inlis, 187 
Jus Latii, ii. 32 
Jus Munieij)ii, ii. 32 
Justin, 263, 309 
Juthungi, ii. ,57 
Juturna, well of, ii. 77 
Juvenal, ii. 7, 62, 155 

Koosh, ii. ,341 
Kopitar, 302 

Labeatis, lake, 312 
Laborde, Alex., ii. 294, «. 

Laliyrinth, 194 
Laeedaeiuon, Ko(\rjf 59 
Eacetuni, ii. 294 
Laoiui, ii. 33 
Laciuium, ii. 109 
Laciims, ii. 34 
Laconia, 56 

>, Ljious Curtins, ii. 78 
I-Jicus Servilius, ii. 75 
Lakes, with subterraneous outlets, 
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Lampsacus, 241 
La’ncisa, ii. 215 

Languages, affinities of, ii. 305? roots 
ot; ii. 307 
Languedoc, ii. 145 
Lanuvina, 237 
Lanuvium, ii. 113 
Lanzi, ii. 209 
Laocoon, group of, ii. 96 
Laos, ii. 189, 192, 203, comp. Laus. 
Lapatlios, ii. 349 
Lapithae, 159, 160 
Laplace, 46 n. 

Larissa, arx of Argos, 40 

Larissa, in Thessaly, 161, 164, 167 

Las, 58 

Lateran, ii. 80 

Latin dialects, ii. 34 

Latin graininar, ii. 36 

Latin language, 261, ii.25 

AoTiV>?, ii. 30 

Latins, ii. 3 

Latin confederacy, ii. 31 
Latin colonies, ii. 31 
Latin itas, ii. 33 
Latinum nomen, ii. 31 
Latinus, ii. 36 
Adriop, ii. 30 

Latiiun, 115, ii. 5, 26, 30, 51, 105 
Lauren tnin, li. 109, 122 
Laurioji, 9 1 

Laus, ii. 22, comp, Laos. 

Laus Pomiieii, ii, 244, comt». Lodi. 
Lavici, ii. 34 
Jaivini, ii. 33 

Lavinium, ii. 33, 109, 122 

Lebadea, 122, comp. Livadiu. 

Lebedos, 211 

Lecluieou, 4.5, 51 

Ix‘gio, ii. 297, comp. Leon. 

liC leges, 26 

Lenibi, 300 

Lemnos, 105, 1(30, 180, 181,ii.2o: 

Leo IV., ii. 58 

Loon, tJie Salaminian, UI 

Leon, in Spain, ii. 171, 297 

Leon, Isla de, ii. 287 

Lconcbsa, ii. 19 

Leontini, ii. 25.5, 266 

Leontion, 80 

Leopold II., ii. 215 

Leopolis, ii. 223 

Lepanto, 124, w., comp. Naupactus 

Lepreon, 79 

Leptis, ii. 332 

A^TrT6y«aSf 92 

Lerida, ii. 294 

Lesbos, 180,217 

Lcssiug, ii. 39 

Leucaethiopes, ii. 340 


Lencas, Leucate, 47 , 148 , 149 , 151 , 
152, 252 
Lcuctra, 121 
Levant, ii. 334 
Lex Aclia Sentia, ii. 33 
I4OX (le Gallia Cisalpina, ii. 238 
Lex Julia, ii. 32 
Lex Junia Norbana, ii. 33 
Leyden, ii. 198 
Libaniiw, 106 
Libethrides, 288 
Libri pontificii, ii. 36 
Liburnians, 272, 299, 304, ii. 3, 246 
Liburnicac, 3(X) n, 

Libyans, ii. 274 
Libyc, 22 
AifitUs^ ii. 334 
AijSyi^oh'ucey, ii. 274, 333 
Libyan Alpbal>ct, ii. 284 
Licontia pooticn, ii. 231 
Liglit-housi* in l*liaros, ii.346 
Ligorio, Virro, ii. 76 
Ligures, ii. 16, 21, 217, 234, 312 
Liguria, ii. 9, 27, 249 
Lilyl»aeum, ii. 268 
Lime, ii. 39 

Lime-slone mmintaius, 305 
Limes, ii. 32(J 
Liinnnc, 61 

Lind os, 190 
Liuen, ii. 292 
Lingoncb, ii. 230 
Lintenium, ii. 127 
liipsius, ii. 73 
Liris, ii. 22, 128 
Lissus, 312 

Jjiva<lia, 117,eomp. Lebadea 
Livonia, ii. 37 

Livy, 264, 281, 296, ii. 48, 173, 225, 
238, 293 

Locati condneti, ii, 36 
Locri Narycii, 12.5, ii, 200 
IjOt-ri Kpii.uuniidii, 123 
Ln-ri Lpizepbyrii, ii, 189, 200 
Lorn Opiintii, 123 
Locri Ozoli, 123, 142, 252, ii.200 
J^o<*iiau colonies in Magna Graecia, 
ii. 189 

Lo<U, ii. 244, comp. Laus Poinixjii 
Lomlon, ii. 47, 56, 322 
Longol)jirdi ( Lombard.s), ii. 5, ll, 73, 
58 

S. ly.irenzo, ii. 278 
l)e Luc, ii. 18 
Luca, ii. 216 
Lucan, 313, ii. 241, 255 
Lucani, ii, 5, 145, 170, 180 
Lucan ia et Brittia, ii. 28 
Lucania, ii. 26 
Luoeria, ii. 159, 174 
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Lucerum, ii. 41 
Lucian, ii. 136, 346 
Lucretius, ii. 246 
Lucumo, ii. 307 
Lucus Capenas, ii. 62 
Ludi Magni Romani, iL 88 
Ludi plcbeii, ii. 88 
Ludias, 286, 292 
Lugdunum, ii. 316 
Luna, ii. 216 ♦ 

Lungara, ii. 58 
Lusitani, ii. 297 
Lycacus, 30 
Lyceum at Athens, 99 
Lychnidas, 309 
Lycians, 192 
Lyctu.s, 192, 194 
Lycurgus, 128, 191 
Lydians, 206, 217 
Lynceatians, 277, 27^, 282 
Lyons, ii. 295, 316 
Ly sunder, 122 
Lysiinachia, 234 

Macar, 218 
Macedonia, 275 
Maeellum, ii. 85 
Msic Gregor, clan of, 266 
Mdx«‘P®> '301 
MachiaveUi, ii, 228 
Macra, ii. 24 
Macrii, 175 

Maoris, i.c. Corey ra, 175, 272 

Maeaiulcr, 206 

Maecenas, lii.s palace, ii. 54 

Maenalii, 7 1 

Macnaliis, 30 

Magal, ii. 337 

Magi.ster vici, pagi, ii. 86 

Magna Graccia, ii. 188 

Magnesia in Asia, 168 

Magnesia on the Macandcr, 220 

M.ignosia near mount {Sipylus, 221 

Magnesia in I'liessaly, 165. 166 

Magnetos, 155, 164, 252, 277 

Mahomed, 107, 234 

Malacca, ii. 288 

IMalea, cape, 60 

MaXiaKbs JcilXiros, 159, IT 1 

Malii, 1,55. 171, 252 

Maltese language, ii. .338 

Maluentum, ii. U2, 164 

Mamertini, ih 8, 265 

Mamertus, see Olamliau 

Maaduria, ii. 179 

Manii, 30.5, 313 

Manuert, 10 

Mantiitea, 73; lake ot', 39 
Mantua, ii. 24, 234, 245 


Maps of Ptolemy, 5; the most ancient 
Latin, 5; Greek, Arabic, 5; of the 
Greeks, 17 
Marathon, 92, 110 
Marble, 91, 177, 186, ii. 267 
Mare inferum, ii. 22 
Mare superum, ii. 22 
Marc Tuscum, ii. 22 
Mare Tyrrlicnicum, ii, 22 
Maremma, ii. 214 
Mareotis, ii. 342 
Mariana, ii. 279 
S. Marino, ii. 114 
Marinus of /Lyre, 21 
Marliani, Bartholom., ii. 67, 72 
Marmarica, ii. 336 
Marmor Paviiim, ii, 267 
Maronea, 233 
Marrana, ii. 49, 50 
Marrucini, ii. 23, 26, 142, 153 
Marruvium, ii. 1 56 
Marshes, Pontine, ii. 138 
Marsi, ii. 4, 24, 26, 142, 145, 153, 
155 

Martial, ii. 62 

Martins, Campus, comp. Campus 
Martins 

Massaesyli, ii. 334 
Massalia, 212, ii. 314 
Massic wine, ii. 128 
Massilia, 212, ii. 314, comp. Mas- 
salia 

Massy li, ii. 334 

Mastnicae ii,276 

Mdffues, ii. 334 

Mutapan, cape, 30 

Matrona, ii. .318 

Mavpo(, ii. 334 

Mausoleum Augusti, ii. 101 

M.-iusoleum of Hadrian, ii. 101 

Md^yey, ii. 334 

Mazirgh, ii. 3,34 

Mazzocchi, ii. 209 

Mecklenburg, ii. 208 

Mcconc, 52, comp. Sicyon 

Meddix Tntix, ii. 171 

Medici, Princes of, ii. 215 

Mediolanum, ii. 242, comp. Milan 

hleditcrruuean Sett, tides in the, ii. 


Modimi, ii. 189 
Megalopolis, 75, 169 
Mcgav»i, 87, 237 


Megan^ suburb of Carthage, ii 3.37 
Megaris, 84, 87 b j . 0J7 

Mela, Potnponius, 1 1 
Melauogaciuli, ii, 3.33, 335 
Melcarth, 1S2 
Meleager, 137 
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Melesigenes, 214, comp. Homer 

Meletios of Janina, 8, 122, 257 

MeUi, 171 

Melite, 314 

Melos, 180, 189 

Melpum ii. 234, comp. Milan. 

Melville, general, ii. 18 
Mcmbliarus, 190 
Memnon, 198 
Memphis, il 344 
Menapii, ii. 319 
Mende, 228 
Menclaus, 33, 60 
Meoiies, 205, il 207, 211 
Meonia, 168 
Merida, ii. 295 
Mcroc, ii. 34 1 
Mesembrico, 242 

Messana, ii. 255, 262, comp. Zanclo. 
Messapia, ii. 177 
Messe, 59 

Messene, Messenia, .36, 64, 125} the 
town of Epuiuiiiondas, 66, 68 
Messenian wars, 65 
Metapontuni, ii. 189, 193 
Metathesis, ii. 112 
Methodius, 302 
Methone in Messenia, 67, 69 
Methonc in I'ieria, 224, 289 
Metliyinna, 220 
Metvodorus of Scepsis, ii. 226 
Mexicans, ii. 208 
Mexico, 19 1 

Migrations of nations, 310 

Milan, ii. 241, comp. Mediolanum. 

Milanese, ii. 242 

Miletus, 206, 248 

Millot, ii. 275 

Miio, see Melos. 

Mimas, 215 
Minmernms, 212 
Minius, ii. 283 
Minos, 190, 191 
Miutnrnae, ii., 132 
Minutius Felix, ii. 106 
Minyes, 74, 77, 114; ii. 190} Tljcs.sa- 
lian, 160 
Mirus, ii. 242 
Misitra, 61 ; comp. Sparta. 
Missolonghi, 145 
Mitylcne, 219 

226, 242, *314 

Mnascas,n. 180 . 

Modern Greek, 261 pronunciation, 
124 ». 

Modon, see Methonc in Mesgenia, 
Moenia, ii. 65, 262 
Moles Hadrianijii. 101 
Molochath, ii. 334 


Molotti, Molossi, 254, 259, 261, 268 
Molottian dogs, 258 
Molottian kings, 263 
Monembasia, 62} see Epldaiirus 
Limera. 

Mens Albanus, ii. 38 
Mons Testacous, ii. 137 
Monte Cavo, il 38} see Mons Albanus. 
Monte S. Giuliano, 257} comp. 

Eryx ^ 

Monte Testaccio, ii. 137 

Monti Latini, ii. 38 

Monunicntum Ancyranuni, il 72 

Mopsopia, 85 

Morea, 27 

Morelli, ii. 70 

Morgetes, ii. 181 

Moriah, hill, ii. 48 

Morosiiii, 8 

Moscow, ii. 344 

Motyc, ii. 267 

Mueiaiuis, ii. 40 

Miillcr, Johannes, ii, 326 

Muller, 0. 0.,276 

Atulucha, ii. 334 

Muiumios, ii. 342 

Mmula, ii. 291 

Muuychia, !00 

Murcia, ii. 49 

Mums Servii ivgis, ii. 48, 49 

Murviedro, ii. 293 

Musclc.s de\clo]imont of, ii, 16 

Museum iu Atheu.s, 96, 99 

Mnsimou, ii. 273 

Mutiiia, ii. 234, 238 

Mycale, 2^0 

Mvcule:'.suS; 122 

Myccuac, 33, 3.'5,38, 41, 114 

Mv<'ouos, 184, 1H7 

Mygdouia, 277, 288, 294 

Mylae, ii. 267 

M}lilta, 182 

Myriumlros, ii. 350 

Myrina, 181 

Mvron, 210 

Mysi, 205 

M\tilcuc, see Mitylcne 
My us, 208 
Mzirgh, ii. 334 

Nahis, 56, 63 
Naphtha, springs of, 154 
Naidcs, population of the kingdom, n. 
252 

Naples, city, 43, 177 
Napoli di Malvasia, 62 
Nar, ii. 21 _ , 

Narbo, Narlio Martins, Narbona, n. 
31.3, 315 
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Nardini, il 67, 70, 73 
Narnia, ii. 233 
Naryx, 125; ii. 200 
Nasamones, ii. 335 
Nasos, ii. 258 
Naucratis, ii. 347 
Naumachia, ii. 103 
Naupactus, 66, 125, 142 
Nauplia, 41 ^ 

Navale, ii. 10* 

Navarino, 70 

Naxos, island, 180, 184, 188 
Naxos in Sicily, 176; ii. 255, 264 
Ncapolis, part of Syracuse, ii. 258 
Necropolis of Alexandria, ii. 53 
Ncf^roponle, 180 
Nelids, 33 

Noinausufi, ii. 313, 315 
Neini lake, ii. 12, 115 

Nc(i6(raiKO<, lOl, 105 

Nepet, ii. 225 
Nequinum, ii. 233 
Ncri, 107 

Nero, ii, 96; li is golden house, ii 97; 

his palace, 97 
Ncriton, 151 
Norsae, ii. 120 
Ncsk ii. 135 
Nosti, 305, 313 
Nestor, 77 

Netlierlands, ii, 145, 187 
Nostos, 281, 282, 286 
New York, ii. 192 
Nibhy, ii. 44, 59 
Nieaea, ii. .314 
Nicandcr, 22.3 
Nicopolis, 152 
Nicolo Pisano, ii. 2li< 

Niebuhr, B. G. 303 n. 

Nigc'r, ii. .3.35 
Nigritac, ii. .3,35 
Nile, 19, 23; ii. 343 
Nisaea, H7 
Nisita, ii. 1,35 
Nismes, ii. 313, .315 
Nisyros, 195 
Nizza, ii 314 
Nol«, ii. 132 
NofwiSfs, ii. 334 

Noinon Lutiimin, Fabium, etc., ii. 32 
Nomentum, ii. 38 

6 Koi»*bv Tuv 'EK^vav, 131 
Nonius, ii. 159 
Nora, ii. 276 
Noraees, ii. 274 
Norieuin, ii. 313 
North whnl, 16 
Notion, 212 
Notitia inipcrii, ii. 28 


Notus, 17 

Novocomum, ii. 244 
Nuceria, ii. 143, 166 
Nnmantia, ii. 300 
Numbers, Greek, signs of, 163 
Numidae, ii. 334 
Numidia, ii. 334 
Nursia, ii. 120 
Nymphaoum, 307 

Obelisk, ii. 89 
Obotritae, ii. 251 
Odessus, 243 

Odyssey, 192, 253; comp. Homer 
Odysseus, 148 
Oencus, 137 

Ocniadae, 138, 145, 149, 150 
Ocnoc, 111 
Oenotria, ii. 3, 179 
Oenotrians, ii. 180 
Oeta, 116, 128, 157 
Octaei, 172 
Ofanto, ii. 22 
Ogygia, 184 

Olbia, 243; inscription of, ii. 304, 325 
Oleiuis, 80, 8 1 
01isi])0, ii. 297 

Olives, in Peloponnesus, 31 ; in Ar- 
golis, 40; in Corinth, 51; Sicyon, 
52, 131 in Italy, ii. 15, 151, 176; 
Africa, ii. 339 
Olympia, 79 

01ynji)ian games, 79, 128 
Olym])ieuni, 97, 99 
Olympus, 17, 155, 157, 287 
Olynthns, 227 
'Ofi^piKol, ii. 233 
Oilcan mountains, 29 
Onoinarchus, 132 
Ojuca, ii. 6 

Ojiicnns, ii. 4, 7, 23, 123 
Opican language, ii. 5 
0])ici mures, ii. 7 
Ojipius mons, ii. 43 
Opus, 125 
Oranges, ii. 315 
(b’helos, 283 

Orchoineuos in Arcadia, 41, 74 
OrcUomeuos in Bocotia, 74, 114 122 
*Op€(xa\K05, ii. 321 
Orcos, 178 

Orcstis, IC6, 259, 265, 269, 280, 283 

Orctaui, ii. 298 

Oriciis, 268 

Orncae, 41 

Oropo, U3 

Oropus, 112 

Orosius, il 80 

Orospeda. ii. 282 
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Orpheus, 287 
Ortha^oras, 53 
Ortygia, comp. Delos, 184 
Ortygia in Sicily, iL 257 
Orviedo, ii, 221 
Osca, ii. 295 

Oscan language, ii. 34, 168 
Oscense argentum, ii. 295 
Oscans, see Opici 
Ossa, 1^5, 158 
Ostia, ii. 106, 136 
Othrys, 155, 156 
Otranto, ii. 179 
Ottilienberg, ii. 235 
Ovid, 242, 271 
Oxylus, 77, 137 

Pace, Roman, 46, n. 

Padus, ii. 20 

Paeones, 286, 287, 288, 297 
Pacstum, ii. 205, comp, Posidonia 
Pagac, (Peguc), 88 
Pagasac, 165, 167 
Pagasacan gulf, 155, 165 
Pagus, ii. 86 

Painters, school of, at Sicyon, 52; at 
Bologna, ibid. 

Palace of Nero, ii. 99 
Palace of Titus, ii. 99 
Palaopolis, ii, 140 
Palatinus, ii. 41, 06 
PaUvzznolo, ii. 108 
Pale, 154 

Palc-l)tirglu*r!', ii. 119 
Palest rina, 237, ii. 1 12 
Pallcnc, 226, 280 
Palnierius, see Paidiuier 
Painlsns, 30, 64. <57 
Panij)Iiyiia, ii 348 
Panucttdiiim, 147 
Panacton. 1 1 1 
Pandioiiid.s, 85 
I’angacus, 284, 285 
Panioniuin, 215 
Pannonii, 297 
Panonnus, ii. 268 
Pantani, ii. 47 

Pantheon of Agrippa, ii. 56, 9.5, 101 

Panvini, ii. 96 

Parauaei, 263, 265, 269 

Parian Chronicle, ii. 267 

Panna, ii. 234, 238 

I^aniassns, 116, 128, 157 

I’ames, 92 

Paros, 182, 184, 186 

Parrhasii, 7 1 

Parrhasius, 210 

Parthenii, ii. 187, 201 


Parthenon, 98 

Parthenope, ii. 139 

Parthini, 300, 306, 311 

Passaro, 263, 267 

Passeri, ii. 209 

Patavium, ii. 246, 247 

Patrae, 80, 82 

Patres conscript!, ii. 36 

Patrimonium D. Petri, ii. 28, 214 

Paul III., bulwark of, ii.^0 

Paulmier de Grenteincsnil, 7, 275 

St. Paul, Apostle, ii. 136 

Paulus Diacoiius, ii. 27 

Pausauias, 90, 96, 120 

Pavia, see Patavium 

Pax Augusta, ii. 296 

Pax Julia, ii. 296 

Pcdaso.s, 69 

Pegae, sec Pagac 

Ptdagonii, 269 

Pclasgi, 2.5, 71. 77, 160, ISO, 182, 184, 
192, 204, 220,227, 2.53, 287, 299; 
ii. 3, 23, 1.51, 17.5, 207 
ncAa<r7t«:i>i’ rfixos, 97 
Pcl.i.‘<gi()tis, 161 

Pcl.M.\gian t-ndiiigs,-— ca/foa— M/tto, ii. 
109 

Pclasgus, 27 
Polioii, 158 

IVlimii, ii. 4, 2.3. 26, 142, 153, 155 

p<'lla, 229, 282, 286, 289, 291 

IVlluua, 62 

Pcllcnc, 80, 82 

Pi'lopidsis, 118 

lVlo|)i<lae, 217 

lV4<)j)<»niU’sians. 1.35 

l\'l<)]Mninesiis, 26 . 30 

IVInp^, 27. 43, 217 

IVlorus, c.'ij)(‘, ii, 2.>r> 

Pciadope, 154 
IViUMis 155, 1,58 
IViicMat*. 43 
nec€(rT€ia, 161 
IVtnadactylon, .30 
lVnt« liens, 91 
Pentrians, ii. 16 J 
Peparethus, 181 

Peraehi, Pcracl)ia, 1.55, 160, 164, 166 
P«'rgninus, kingdom of, 221 
Pergarrms, Pergamum, town, 221, 222 
Pergnmns, kings of, 5!^ 

Petgamus, s<‘hool of, 222 
periander, 49 
Perinthos, 236 
Tlipk^oi yvSf 12 
ntptirAoi, 12 

n€plw\ovs wfpl n^yroy Etf^ayoyf 248 
Perizonius, 7 
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Perrev(»» 258 
Persitts^ ii. 220 
Peru, 191 

Perugia, ii. 213, 227 
Peruvians, ii. 207 
Petelia, ii. 184 
Peter the Great, 294 
Petit-Badcl, ii. 156 
Petronius, ii. 140 
Peucetii, ii. 3, 170, 175 
Phaeaces, 272 
Phalantus, ii. 186, 201 
Phalcrus, 55, 95, 100 
Plianagoria, 246 
Pharae, 80 
Pharos, 312, 314 
Pharos, near Alexandria, ii. 346 
Pharsalus, 161, 164, 165, 167 
Phaselis, 203, ii, 347 
Phusis, river, 23 
3*hasis, town, 248 
Pheidon, 38 
Phcncus, 75 

Pherae in Laconia, 58, 69 
Pherue in Tlicssaly, 161, 164, 167 
Plierecydes, Ijistoriau, 11 
Phcrccycles, philosopher, 187 
Phigulca, 76, 143 
Philndcljihia, ii. 192 
Philaeni, altars of, ii. 330 
Philctas, 271 w. 

Philip of Macedonia, 280 
Philippi, yi, 285, 295 
Philomclus (IMiiluiiomus?), 58 
Pliintius, li. 264 
Phlegm,, 226 

I’lilegracan fields, ii. 12, 128 
Plilius, 36, 53 
l*hoeaea, 212 
riiociaiis, 123 
Pliocis, 126 

Plioenice. on the Ailriatic, 267 
Phoenicia, ii. 350 
Phoeiiiciati settlements in Africa, ii. 

332 

Phoenicians, 114, 182, 184, ii. 254, 3 

Phryuichus, 208 

Phthia, 162 

Phthiotiuw, 155 

Phthiotis, 142, 159, 161, 162 

riiylarehus. ii.€47 

Phylc, fort in Attica, 110 

Phylao in Attica, 86 

Pia«xaNavt»na, ii. 89 

J'iceni, ii. 24, 142 

Piceutinhii. 161, 166 

rioeuum, ii. 26, 15t» 

Ihi onus, ii. 98 


Piets, ii. 321 

Pictures, galleries of, il 96 
Piedmontese, ii. 16 
Pieria, 224, 277, 286, 288 
Picrides, 288 
Pietramala, 307 
Pimplea, 287 
Pimpleides, 288 
Pincius mens, ii. 43 
Pindar, 118; ii. 328 
Pindus, 128, 135, 156, 255 
Piraeous, 94, 100 
Piranesi, ii. 59 
Pirates, 199, 300 n. 

Pirene, 51 

Pisa in Elis, 79 

Pisa in Etruria, ii. 198, 217 

Pisatis, 77 

Pisaurum, ii. 241 

Piscivcndulus, 238 n. 

Pithccusac, ii. 135 

Placentia, ii. 237, 238, 295 

Plains in Attica, 92; in Boeotia, 117; 

in Thessaly, 155 
Plan of ancient Rome, ii. 77 
Platacae, 112, 115, 120 
Platea,ii. 87 
Plato, ii. 260 

Plautus, miles gloriosus, 52 
IlA^/ijucpa, 144 
Pleurou, 136, 145 

Pliny, the elder, 11, 255, 278, 304, 
309; ii. 25, 38, 39, 49, 55, 168, 169, 
172, 2,51, 310 

Pliny the younger, ii. 57, 242 

Plutarch, 47, 1 18 

Pnyx, 96, 99 

Pocockc, Richard, 8 

Podium, ii. 92 

Poediculi, sec Peucetii 

l^oggio, ii. 92 

Pola, ii. 9 

Polar circles, 19 

Polichna in Megaris, 87 

Polichna in Crete, 191 

noAlx*'*ov, 134 

riiJAis, 93, 260 

noAircla, 140 

Polleniia, ii. 237 

Polybius, 19, 60, 76,79,81,82, 118, 
1.37, H3, 146, 149, 174, 254, 308: 
n. 1, 2, 9, 31, 146, 197, 200, 235, 
246, 249, 267, 292, 298 
Polycletus, 210 
Pomocrium, ii. 56 * 
iy«>lH«ii, ii. 34. 52, 140, 166 
Pompey, 82 
Pomponiiis; see Mela 
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Pomerania, iL 208 
Pons Aelius, ii 63, 64, 106 
Pons Cestius, iL 105 
Pons Pabricius, ii. 105 
Pons Milvius, ii. 104, 105 
Pons Palatiniis, ii. 104 
Pons Senatorius, ii. 105 
Pons Snblicius, ii. 51, 103 
Pontine Marshes, ii. 138 
C. Pontius, ii 146 
Pontos Euxeinos, 207 
Population of Greece, 121 j of France, 
iL 145 

Populonia, ii. 212, 220 
Populns Romanus Qiiirites, ii. 3« 
Porphyry, 60 
Porta Aelia, ii. 63 
Porta Appia, ii. 63 
Porta Ardeatina|, ii. 63 
Porta Asinaria, ii. 63 
Porta Aurelia, ii. 63 
Porta Caelimontana, ii. 60 
Porta Capena, ii. 54, 60, 62 
Porta Carmcntalis, ii. 5 1 , 6 1, 62 
Porta Collina, ii. 69, 62 
Porta Esquiliiia, ii. 59 
Porta Flaminia, ii. 63, 89 
Porta Flumentana, ii. 60, 62 
Porta Labicana, ii. 63 
Porta Latina, ii. 63 
Porta Metronia, ii. 63 
Porta Mugonia, ii. 59 
Porta Naevia, ii. 60, 61, 02 
Porta Nigra at Treves, ii. 62 
Porta Noincntana, ii. 63 
Porta 08tien.sis, ii. 63 
Porta Pinciana, ii. 62 
Porta Portuensis, ii. 63 
Porta Praenestiim, ii. 63 
Porta Kaudnsculana, ii. 61, 62 
Porta Salara, ii. 57, 63 
Porta S. Giovanni, ii. 63 
Porta S. Lorenzo, ii. 63 
Porta S. Pancratii, ii. 63 
Porta S. PauJi, ii, 63 
Porta S. Sebastiani, ii. 63 
Porta Septimiana, ii. 63 
Porta Tiburtina, ii. 63 
Porta Trigeminy iL 61, 62, 99 
Porta Vaferia, iL 63 
Portions round the Fonun, ii, 78 
Porticus of Octavia, ii. 100 
Portolani del Marc, 13 
Portus Homanus, it, 106, 135, 223 
noo-fiSwv 28, 81 

Fosidonia, ii. 189, 192, 205, 208 
Posidonius, 20; ii. 280, 316 
Potidaea, 224, i 26, 227, 228 
Pouquerille, 307 


Praefectura Romana, ii. 164 
Praencste, ii. 32, 38, 111 ; Praencsthic 
dialect, ii. 34; Forum, 111 
Praesos, 191 
Practutii, ii. 153 
Prasiae, 62 
Praslas, hike, 296 
Praxiteles, 121 
Prevesa, 152 
Priene, 209 
Prisci, ii. 35, 123 
Prisci Latini, ii. 36 
Priscian, ii. 159 
Priscus, ii. 35 
IVivernum, ii. 119 
l^ocliyta, ii. 135 
Proeles, 66 

Procopin.?, ii. 11, 27, 63, 93, 213 
Tlpoixatrrtla, 129 
Projii, 154 
Propertius, 271 n. 

Propontis, 207, 237 
n/)4(rxwtyty, ii. 39 
np(»T€l}o>^€f, 245 
iSrovcn^al language, ii. 310 
Ih’ovineia Romana (Gaul), ii. 31? 
Provincia subur})icaria, iL 27 
Fruinnis, 38 

Prytanenm at Athens, 98 
Pseuilo-Pbilip, 293 
Psophiw, 75, 143 
Ptolemais, ii. 330 
Ptolcniais (Egypt), ii. 344 
Ptolemy, geographer, 21 ; ii, 340 
Ptolemy Soter, 291 
Puig, ii, 93 
Pnlytion, 101 
Pui)lana, see Populonia 
Purple dicing, ii. 187 
Putcoli, Ji. 136; comp. DicacarcJiiu. 
l*uy, ii. 93 
Puycenla, ii. 93 
Pydna, 224, 289 

KdKiroSf 159, 171 
Pylian kingdom, 34 
I'ylos, the Messonian, 69 
Pylos, tJic Triphylian, 69 
Pyramid, 46 n. 

Pyrgi, ii. 223 
Pyrrhus of l^pinis, 266 
Pythagoras, 209 
Pythagorean writings, ii. 184 
Pythagoreans, ii. 197 
Pytheas, 19; iL 321 
Pytho, 128; comp. Delphi. 

Pyxus, ii. 189, 204 

Quinarii, Illyrian, 309 
Quinrtiiian, 118 
U B 
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Qairinalismons, ii. 41, 61, 99 
Quirium, ii. 41 

Raeti, ii, 212 

Raetia pritna, secnnda, iL 27 
Ragusa, 54; ii. 178 
Raphael Vollerranus, 5 
Rasena, ii. 211 

Raveniia, 145, 160; ii, 9, 20, 123,239 
Re, del, ii. 112 
Reate, ii. 150 
Regia, ii, 77 

Kegio transpadana, ii. 26 
Regiones Italiae of Augustus, ii. 26 
Regiones of Severus, ii. 27 
Reguli, ii. 285 
Reichardt, 10 
Relegatio, ii. 279 

Religion of Ceres and Proserpina, ii. 27 1 

Remi, ii.3l9 

Renncll, 9 

Rhacotis, ii. 345 

Rhamnus, 110 

Rhegium, 176; ii. 189, 202 

Rheims, ii. 310 

Rlienea, 184, 185, 187 

Rhine, country of the, ii. 145 

Rhiou, cape, 30, 124 

Rhode, ii. 294 

Rhodope, 283 

Rhodes, 32, 196, 198, 199 

Rhodes, town, 197 

Rhypes, 80 

Rimini, ii. 241 

Roche, Otto de la, lOG 

Rogus, 271 

Roha, 291 

Romo, 96, 101, 115, 120, 306; ii. 41 
129, 198, 230, 207 
Roma, ii. 41 

Romance languages, ii. 310 
Romania, ii. 239 

Rostra, ii. 74, 76, vctcra ct nova, 76 

Rulncon, ii. 9 

Ruduio, ii. 177 

Ruscllac, ii, 212 

Russian alphal>ot, 302 

SaheUian tribes, ii. 5, 23, 141 

Sahino language, ii. 5, 23, 141 

Sabines, ii. 149 

Saotahis, ii. 292 

Sofiuim, ii. 158 

StigTB, ii. 197 

Suguntnm, ii. 292 

Sais, ii. 344 

Salamanca, ii. 298 

Sidamis, island, 86, 90, 111, U2 

Salamis in Cyprus, ii. 348, 349 


Salapia, ii, 174 
Balassi, ii. 249 
Salenmm, ii. 161, 166 
Salontim,ii. 177 
Ballentum, ii, 178 
Sallust, ii. 6, 150, 333 
Salmantica, ii. 298 
Salmasius, ii. 165 
Salona^ Salonae, 303, 313 
Salt, ii. 187 
Saltpetre, ii, 176 

Same, 153, town, 154, comp. Cephal- 
lenia. 

Samnites, ii. 5, 141, 145, 157, 162 
Samnium, ii. 5, 26, 28 
Samos, 180, 204, 209 * 

Samothrace, 182; ii. 269 
Samuel, books of, ii. 337 
Saone, ii. 316 
Sappho, 152, 219, 220 
Saragoza, ii. 295 
Sardi montani, ii. 274 
Sardinia, ii. 273 
Sardinian language, ii. 277 
Saronic gulf, 46 
Sarsina, Sassina, ii. 232 
Saticula, ii. 127 
Saturnia, ii. 214 
Sauini, ii. 158 
'Za^viov, Savmai, ii. 158 
Savigny, ii. 241 
Savini, ii. 158 
Savoy, ii. 10 
Saw mills, ii. 309 
Saxons, ii, 321 
Scal^ ii. 100 
Scaliger, 238 
Scardus, 157, 283, 284 
Scepsis, 218 
Scheria, 272 

Schola Saxonum, ii. 103 
Scholiast of Juvenal, ii. 159 
Scholiast of the Odyssey, ii. 1 80 
Scholiast of Virgil, ii. 116, 155 
Scholiasts, ii. 240 ; of Apollonius and 
the Iliad, 160 
Sciathos, 180 
Scidros, ii. 189 
Scillus, 79 
Scione, 228 
Sciri, ii.325 
Scironian rock.s, 90 
Scodra, 301, 312 
Scolos, 120 
Scomius, 284 
Scopades, 164 
Scopclos, 180 
Scotland, ii. .321 

Sfriptoic* Watoriac Augnstac. ii. 26 
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Scriptores rei agrariae, ii. 28 
Scriptores rei rusticae, ii. 177 
Scupi, 283, 285 

Scylax of Caryanda, 12, 19, 23, 44, 67, 
79, 150, 155, 168, 188, 229, 298; 
ii. 143, 158, 312 
Scylletion, ii. 189 
Scymnus, 38, 42, 248, 298 
Scyros, 105, 173, 180 
Scythao, 244, 310; ii. 8, 326 
Segesta, ii. 269 
Segre, ii. 293 
Selcucus, 291 
Selinus, ii. 255, 264 
Sellasia, 62 

Sellc, ii. 20iS comp. Elea 
^cAA.oi, 25 
Sclymbria, 237 
Scinita, ii. 65 
Sena Gallia, ii. 241 
Sena Julia, ii. 226 
Seneca, ii. 290 
Sciioncs, ii. 236 
Septa, ii. 100 
Septimoiitium, ii. 42 
Sequana, ii. 319 
Sequani, ii. 312, 316, 317 
Seres, 231, 233 
Scriphos, 184, 186 
Serrao, 231 
De Serre, ii. 74 
Servitude, 2o:) 

Servius, 260; ii. 116, 120, l.VJ 

SeiTius Tullius, wall uf, ii. 49 

Sesainos, 250 

Sestos, 234, 235 

Shakespere, U)7 

Shaw, 8 

Sliillia, ii. 334 

Siliylhi, 212 

Sicani, ii. 254 

Siceli, ii. 253 

Sicilia, ii, 253 

Sicilieiiscs, ii. 270 n. 

Sicoliotac, ii. 270 ». 

Sicily, ii. 256; the two Sit'dic.s 181 
Sicoris, ii. 293 

Siculi, ii. 3, 4, 35, I8o, 2:)4. 2^ 0 
Sicyon, 30, 34, 37, 38, 51 
125, 137 
Sidicini, ii. 128 
Sidouius Apolliuans, 292 if. 

Sierra Morena, ii.280 
Sigonius, ii. 32 
Sila, forest, ii. 19 
Silarus, ii. *22, 23 
Silius Italicus, ii. 241 
Silver mines in Attica, 91, 295 ; in 
Siphnos, 186 ; in Spain, ii. ‘283; 


in Thasos, 183; in Thrace, 183, 384, 
285 

Simonides, 187 
Singitian gulf, 286 
Sinope, 249 
Sinue&sa, li. 132 
Siphnos, 184, 186 
Sipoiituin, ii 174 
Siris, ii 189 
Siritis, ii. 192 
Sismondi, ii. 37 n. 

SithoniiJ, 226, 229, 230, 280 
Slaves, in Aegiria, 54; Athens, 108, 
119; Italy, ii. 183; Corinth, 108 
Slave trade in Delos, 185 
Slavery, 205 

Slavoniaii languages, 303 
Smyrna, 214 

Social War, 240; ii. 113,151 
Sol, temple of, ii 99 
Soli, ii. 349 
Solimis, ii. 59 
Soloeis, ii, 267, 268 
Sophocles, 36 
Sora, ii. 120, 1*26, 159 
Sustratiis of Cnidus, ii, 346 
$€oi, ii. 347 
Spain tro, 3 1 4 
Spain, ii. 279 
Span in, ii. 280 
Spaiiiunls, ii. 2s8.5 
Sparta, 33, 36, 5H, (10 
Spartan kings. 5v^, «. 

Sj>artU', ii. 2^3 
SpereluMjs, I60 
Spezzia, 44, 54 
Sjdiaeteriii, 69 
8}K>letiani, ii. ‘233 
Spoil and Wheier, 8 
S])orades, 183 

StaiiiuiQ, 45 //, I ; at Athens, 97 
Stagira, 231 
Stalins, ii. 72, 204 

rf/r 'Am^ovt/ay, 268 
Stcuyelaros, 69 
Siepliaiius IJyzantinus, 261 
Srheueltis, 33, 34 
fiairlKttoSf ii. 79 
Store Seitz, ii. 37 

Strabo, U, 20, .08, 80, 90, 101,162, 
173, 218, 249, ‘275, 277, 283, ‘297, 
304, 305, 307; ii. 17, 140, J44, 161, 
163, 173, 174, 177, 242, 2S‘2, 294, 
304, 336 

Strategi. in Phocis, 132 
Stratus, 142, 1 50 
Streets of the Uonmns, ii. 63 
221 

Strymon, 231, 282, 286 
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Strymoniaa gulf, 2Sl 
Stuart, 96 

Stymphaei, 258, 269 
Stymphalian lake, 29, 74 
Srymphaltts, 74 
Styra, 178 
Styx, 257 

Subura,ii. 66,98,99 
Suburbicariae provinciae, ii. 27 
Suburbs of Rome, ii. 51, 54, 100 
Sulphureous springs, 146, 189 
Summer at Rome, ii. 57 
Suetonius, ii. 3, 76 
Sulci, ii. 276 
Suliots, 258 
Sulmo, ii. 157 
P. Sulpicius, 55 
Ser. Sulpicius, 55, 90 
Sulpicius Severus, li. 25 
Sunium, 91 
Supcrum maro, ii. 22 
Surrcntum, ii. 166 
Sutrium, ii. 225 

Switzerland, French part of, n. 10 

Sybaris, ii. 181, 189, 19u 

Syme, 32 

Sympolity, 140 

Synesius, ii. 329 

iSuvotKto’juds, 294 

Syracuse, 47, 161; ii.255, 257 ; po- 
pulation, 261; province, 268 
S>ios, 184, 187 
Syrtes, 256 

Tabcinae, R. mcnsac nrgentaiionim, 
11. 77 

Tacitus, 1 1 j 11 . 302, 306, 312, 319, 321. 
322 

Taciiariis 28, 30, 60 
Ta73v, 164 
T.igus, 11 . 2S2, 283 
T'uuui, Tanmuin, 247 
Taiuyiacc, 247 
Tauagra, 122 
'runiiis, 23; town, 247 

'r.ipUmns, U8 

'r.u, inimufjuture of, u. 185 
'raiaco, u. 29 \ 

Taieutum, u. 185 
T.iipuan lotk, ii. 66 
Taqn ms uiwiis, u.41 
’livupuuu, n 2U, 222 
'I'.mpmuus.fathu c\ son,ii. 
T.uqumm«» Puscus vi. 59 
Taito'ssns, u. 287 
Tauchira, ii. 329 
T.mlantn,300, 305, 306. il08 
244 

Taurau,u.2»i 


Taurisci, u. 325 
TaOpoi, 244 
Tauromenium, il. 

Taygetus, 28| 30; 31, 60;. 66 
Teanum, ii* 128 
Teate, ii. 157 
Tectosagae, ii. 304 
Tegea, 72 
Tilxost 111 
Telegonus, 153 
Telemachus, 164 
Temenus, 57 
Temese, ii. 220 
Tcmnoe, 216 

Tempo, 174 ^ 

Temple of Aesculapius, iPl04 
Temple of Apollo at Giyneon, 216 
Temple of the Palatine Apollo, ii. 217 
Temple, the Capitoline, ii. 67 
Temple of Concordia, ii. 77 
Temple of Diana, ii. 99; of Diana 
Aricina, ii. 113; of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, 210 

Temple of Juno Lacinia, ii. 199 
Temple of Juno Lanuvina, ii. 113 
Temple of Jupiter Latiaris, ii. 108 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, ii. 76 
Temple of Castor, ii. 72, 76, 77 
* Temple of Mars IJltor, ii. 82 
Temple of Roma and Augustus, ii. 29.1 
Temple of Saturn, ii. 77 
Temple ^ Sibylla, ii. 112 
Temple of Sol, ii. 99 
Temple of Venus Erycina,u. 257 
Temple of Venus Genitrix, ii. 81 
Temple of Vesta, ii. 75 
Temples, Roman, ii. 68 
Templum (the Rostra), ii. 74 
Tcmplum Minervac Medicae, ii. 95 
Tcnca, 51 

Tenedos, 215, 217, 218 
Tciios, 184, 187 
Teos,21l 


Terra di Lavoro, ii. 12; comp. Cain- 
pagna di Lavoro. 

Telia di Lecce, 11 176 
TciTa d’Otianto, ii. 176 

Terrauna,ii.li9,i22,123 

ictradrachmiie, 281 ; comp, di achmae. 
TtTpapxfo, 163 
Icucnaii Trojans, 287 
I eutoncs ii. 235, 326 
le\crone, ^cc Amo. 

Thai y PS Thai y pas, 261 
lli<u.os 114, 182 
» hcagoms, 88 
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Theatre of Pompey, ii. 90, 100 
Theatres in Rome, ii. 90 
Thebe in Phthiotis, 171 
Thebes in Egypt, ii. 343 
Thebes in JSoeotia, 114, 118, I 2 O 5 ii. 
261 

Themistius, 292 n. 

Themistocles, 100 
Theodosia, Theudosia, 246 
Theophrastus, 220 
Theoporapus, 158, 163, 253, 298, 300 
Thera, 28, 64, 189 
Thenna, Thcrmitaui, ii. 266 
Therraa (Thessaloiiica), 225, 282, 286, 
295 

Thermae, ii. 94 

Thermae of Agrippa, ii. 56, 95, 1 01 
Thermae of C. and L. Caesar, ii. 95 
Thermae of Caracalla, ii. 95 
Thermae of Dccius, ii. 99 
Thermae of Diocletian, ii. 95 
Thermae of Nero, ii. 95 
Thermae of Alexander Severus, ii. 95, 
101 

Thermae of Septiniius Severus, ii. 95 
Thermae of Titus, ii. 94, 95 
Thermae of Trajan, if. 99 
Therrnaic gulf, 225, 286 
Tliermoii, 146 

Thermopylae, 129; pass »>f, 157 
©epos 

Thospiae, 115, 121 

Thc|jju.s,teniplcof, al Atlieus, IH n., 107 
T’hesprotia, 250 

Thesprotiun.s, U»0, 2.54, 259, 200 
TJicssalians, 113, 132, IGO; ii. 123 
4'hessaliotis, 161, 162 
Thessaloiiica, sec Theriiin. 

Thessaly, 142, 155, 224, 280. Kmvhv 
0((Tffa\C)v IGl, fasti the simicgi, 
10(5, 'rhcssaliari women, 172 
145 

0.5\os, 98 
Thrace, 224, 280 

Thracians, 232, 277, 287, 288; ii. 8. 
'J'liria, 92 
0pid(Tioy treSlot', 92 
Thriuacia, ii. 257 

Tlmcvdides, 1, 26,42,44, 92, 94, UO. 

124, 12.5, 126, 136, 137, 1.38, 147, 

1.50, 164, 172, 173, 184, 190, 22.5, 

251, 254, 260, 284; ii. 172, 181, 

186, 255, 256 
Thurii, ii. 189, 195 
Thuscia subnrbicariii, ii. 28, 214 
Thybris, see Tiber. 

Quutf, ii. 85 
Thyrca, 39 
Tiber, ii. 21, 46, 49 


Tiberina insula, ii, 49, 104 
Tiberius, emperor, ii, 96 
Tibullus, ii. 29 
Tibnr, ii. 32, 1 1 1 
Tibumus, see Anio. 

Ticinum, il 241 
Ticiims, ii. 236 

Tides in the MediteiTanean, ii, 331 

Timaeus, 128, 298 

Timber, 295 

Timoleon, 49; ii. 261 

Tin, trade in, ii. 320 

Tiparenus, 44 

Tiryns, 34, 38,41, 114 

Tisamemis, 57 

Tivoli, ii. 29, 38, 82 

Tmarus, or Toniarus mons, 260, 269 

Toix^pvxoSt 101 

Toledo, ii. 298 

'J’olctmn, ii. 298 

Tolcniata, ii. 330 

Tolosa, ii. 317 

Tomb of Hadrian, il. 101 

'romi, 242 

Toroiu'im gulf, 231, 286 
Tt)roim, 2.30 
Totilu, ii. 68 
Toniuefort, 8 
'rr.u'binirtiis, 142 
'IVaoliis, 171 

Tractus Aivnioricus, ii. .318 
Trajau, ii. .57 
Tnijaii, column of, ii 84 
Transpadani, ii. 32, 236, 238 
Trans Tiberim, ii. 44. 54 
Trapani, ii. 268 
Ti*ji})<!/.us, 248 
Tru-^tevere, ii, 44,58, 103 
Treres, 221 
Tretu-S 39 
3VevcH, ii. 320 
'IVcviri, ii. 319 
TribalH, ii. 235, 320 
Tribus Materiiia, ii. 232 
Tribu.s Quiriiia, ii. 149 
Tribus Sajdriia, ii. 232 
'ITibua V'^clina, ii. 232 
Tricon, 162, 167 
Tricbonifl, Lake, 146 
Trinacia, ii. 257, 

Trinacria, ii. 257 
Tripbylia, 33, 34 
Triphylians, 70, 77, 79 
Tripwles, 87 
Tripolis, ii. 332 
J’ritaea, 80 

Triumphal Fasti, ii. 116, 160, 177 
Triumphal arch of Caligula, ii. 96 
Constantine, ii. 99 
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Triumphal arch of Gratian, ii. 99 

SeptimiusSeverus, 

ii. 99 

'Ktus, ii. 99 

Trajan, ii. 84, 99 

Valeiitiman,ii. 99 

Troczen, 38, 42 
Trojfus Pompeius, 264 
Trojan war, 217 
Trojans, 27 
Tudcr, ii. 233 
Tufo, ii. 39, 46 
Tuncse language, ii. 338 
Tunis, Tunes, ii. 332, 339 
Tunny fisheries, 239, 250 
Tunnel of lake Copais, 117; of the 
Alban lake, ii. 50, 108, 114 
Turduli, ii. 291 
Tiiria, ii 283 
Turing!, ii. 251 
Turirii, ii. 2 1 1 
Turkish language, ii. 205 
Turni, ii. 2 1 1 
Turnus, ii, 170 
Tusci,ii. 26, 211 
Tuscia, ii, 26; comp. Thuscia 
Tuscia et Uml)ria, ii. 27 
Tuscnlana, scil. civitas, 237 
Tuf’culurn, ii. 109, 211 
Tyclia, ii. 259 
Tyrnphaea, see Stymphaea. 

Tvpavvlsj 88 
Tiipavvoi in Phocis, 132 
Tyras, 243 

Tyrrhcni, 181, 191,231; ii. 3, 33, 37, 
120, 205, 207, 292 
Tyrrhenicum marc, ii. 22 

Ufons, ii, 40 

in])ium, not Ulpianmn, Forum, ii. 83 

— «/mv, the termination, ii. 1G8 

Vmbri, ii. 1 1 

llinbri.n, ii. 231 

Und)ro, river, ii. 232 

Pniversitv at Athens, 105 

I'tU'U, ii. 332 

Vaccaoi, ii. 298 
Valentiii, ii. i>91 
Valeria, ii 28 
Valesiui* sec Valois. 

\ alv)is, the brothers, 7 
V.ivro, ii, .52, 142, 177 
VariKs viNer, ii, y 
Vaseones, ii. 302 

Vasili pot ainos, 60; emnp. Kurotas. 
Vaticanus inons, ii. 44 
Vaudoueourt, 2.^7 
Veil, ii. 213, 224 


Velabrum, ii. 47 
Velia, il 98 

Vella, ii. 204; comp, Elea. 
Velinus, ii, 147 
Velitrae, ii. 38, 120 
Velleius, ii. 144, 160 
Vendee, 311 

Veneti, ii. 11, 24, 238, 246 
Venetia, ii. 25, 27 
Venetia et Histria, ii. 27 
Venice, 43, 102; ii.217, 243 
Venusia, ii. 159, 174 
Ver sacrum, ii. 144, 151 
Verona, il 24, 234, 243, 245 
Vcrulae, il 116 
Vestini, il 24, 26, 142, 153 
Vesulus, il 121 
Vetulonium, ii. 221 
Via Aelia, ii. 63 
Via Aemilia, il 28 
Via Appia, il 61, 63, 62 
Via Ardeatina, ii. 63 
Via Aurelia, il 28, 29 
Via Campana, ii. 63 
Via Cassia, ii. 63 
Via di* Cerci, ii. 89 
Via Domitiana, ii. 29 
Via Egnatia, ii. 283 
Via Flaminia, ii. 28, 63 
Via Labicana, ii. 62 
Via Latina, ii. 51, 62 
Via Nomentana, ii. 62 
Via Ostiensis, ii 63 
Via Portuensis, ii, 63 
Via Praenestina, ii. 62 
Via Sacra, ii. 66, 98 
Via Salaria, ii. 62 
Via Tiburtina, ii. 62 
Via Valeria, ii. 29, 62 
Vibo Valentia, ii. 203 
Vicus Cornelius, ii. 86 
Vicus Patricius, ii, 86 
Vicus Seeleratus, il 86 
Vienna, ii. 316 
Vimintdis mons, ii. 42 99 
Vindcliei, ii. 304 


Vine, cultivation of in Boeotia, 117; 
HI Italy, ii. 14; in l'cIoi>(ninc»u.s, 


r-.--, .-.y, II, 42 40 re 

120. 146, 200, 229, 234, 245, 254* 


Vitelin, ii. 3 
Vitellia, ii. 3 
Viteilius, Vitalus, ii. 3 
Vitnlus, ii. 3 


Vobuerrae, it. 212 219 

V.>K-amc vcin^ lig, 
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Volsciji. 23, 119 
Voltaire, ii. 6 
Voss, J. H., 12, 22; ii. 121 
Vulsinii, ii. 213, 214, 225; lake, ii. 
214, 225 

Vulturnura, ii, 127 
Vultnrnus, ii. 22, 128 

Wall of Servius Tullius, ii. 49; of 
Aurelian, ii. 58, 62; ofllonorius, 
ii. 58 

Wallace, ii. 129 

War, the Sacred, 133; theLamian, 
139 

Washington, 129 
Wasiliki, 53 

Water, quantity of at diftcrent jx?- 
riods, 29 

Watering places, ii. 94 
Water mills, ii, 309 
Wendish language, ii. 25, 208 
Westphalia, ii. 301 
Whelcr, 8 


Wieiand, 233 
Wik, Wich, ii. 36 
Winds, 15 

Wolf, Fr, A., 253; ii, 196 
Wood, trade in, 295 
Wool, Spanish, ii. 283 


Xanthus of Lydia, ii. 21 1 
Xenophon, 79, 104, 126. 150, 173, 
229 

Bdavoy, 97 

Zacynthns, 143, 151, 153, 154 
Ztiina, ii. 339 

Znnelc, 65, 176; ii. 255, 264 
Zeno, the Stoic, ii. 349 
Zephyrinm, cape, ii. 200 
Zcugltana, ii. 339 
Zeifs *E\eu6/fuof, 121 
Zmyrna, 215 
Zoega, ii. 70 
Znrlo, Count, ii. 1 63 
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